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An Investment That Yields Big Returns 


Some of the most important questions that lumbermen, in 
common with everyone else, are called upon to determine, do 
not directly arise from their individual businesses nor from 
the particular industries with which they are identified. The 
big, vital questions of life are common to all, and at this time 
none looms larger in the minds of the parents of thousands of 
boys and girls who have completed 


statesman informed him that he had decided to send him to 
college, the boy was so overwhelmed by his almost unhoped for 
good fortune that he burst into tears. In the days in which 
these great Americans and others like them lived there were 
no doubts expressed as to the value of a college education, and, 
coincidentally, ‘‘There were giants in those days.”’ 

If a college training was desirable 





their high school courses than this: 
‘Shall we send John, or Mary, to col- 
lege; if so, to what one?’’ Meanwhile 
John and Mary are pondering the 
questions themselves. As the opening 
of the college year approaches, the 
subject becomes of paramount family 
interest and importance. Therefore, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN deems it 
not out of place to offer a few sugges- 





I will study and prepare 
myself, and some day my op- 
portunity will come. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 


and valuable in the earlier, simpler 
days of the republic, it is a thousand 
times more necessary in these strenu- 
ous times, and in the coming era in 
which the young men and women of 
today will be the chief actors. Our 
colleges, universities and institutes of 
technical education are the training 
camps where will be equipped the 
coming leaders in business and indus- 








tions upon the subject, with the hope 
that they may prove helpful. 

In the first place, the average young man, perhaps more 
than his sister, asks himself, and others, the question: Will 
it pay? Like everything else of any value, a college education 
has a price mark attached, and the figures are not low, whether 
considered in terms of money, effort or time. 

Perhaps the last consideration is the most vital of all. 
Shall I spend four years in nonproductive effort when I might 
begin earning good wages or salary at once? Thus many 
young men reason. Perhaps as good an answer as any is 
found in the fact that the commissioner of education of the 
United States estimates, from carefully compiled statistics, 
that while a common school education increases a man’s pro- 
ductive or earning ability 50 percent, and a high school educa- 
tion 100 percent, as compared with the uneducated man, col- 
lege training increases it by 200 to 300 percent. The fact that 
here and there may be found men who have achieved marked 
Successes without having passed thru a college or university 
is no proof that they would not have attained even greater 
heights with that advantage. 

ormerly it was considered that a college education almost 
inevitably led to a professional career. “Now, however, with 
the introduction of a wide variety of courses, there are few 
ca!lings in which a young man or woman will not make more 
rapid progress, and achieve greater success, because of pos- 
Sessing a college training. 

Every American boy and girl is familiar with the story of 
Abraham Lincoln’s struggle for an education. After a hard 
day’s work, he would walk miles to borrow a volume of history 
or a textbook on some other subject and, stretched out before 
‘he fireplace, would often study until long after midnight, 
doggedly saying to himself: ‘‘I will study and prepare myself, 
and some day my opportunity will come.’’ The biographer of 
Daniel Webster relates that when the father of the future 


try, as well as in every other line of 
endeavor. 

There has unfortunately crept into some institutions of 
higher education, a taint of radicalism in social and religious 
teaching, which .is a menace to young men and women com- 
ing under its influence. The AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN has 
dealt specifically with this subject before, and very likely 
may do so again. Therefore, it is not the present purpose to 
go into details, but rather to sound a warning to parents, to 
know what sort of teaching on social and religious subjects is 
presented in the institution to which they purpose committing 
their sons and daughters. If parents desire that their chil- 
dren should be taught advanced socialistic theories by parlor 
Bolshevists occupying professorial positions; or, in the field 
of religion, taught that the Bible is a collection of myths and 
fables unworthy of credence, it of course is their privilege 
to send them to college where such teaching prevails. On 
the other hand, if they desire them taught the principles of 
government and religion under which our country has become 
great and prosperous, with an open door of opportunity for 
every boy and girl born within its borders, then they should 
exercise proper prudence. The time is here when the destruct- 
ive radicalism that strikes at the foundations of society must 
be challenged at every step. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN firmly believes that there can 
be no better investment of money and time than that spent 
in acquiring the best education that the colleges and uni- 
versities of America can provide. Seldom if ever does one 
hear college men and women express regret that they took the 
time and paid the price to complete their education. On the 
other hand, countless thousands of men and women who have 
been out of college for many years, turn back to those golden 
days as the most valuable experience of their lives. 

To the thousands of sons and daughters of Iumbermen who 
will matriculate this fall the American LUMBERMAN offers its 
hearty congratulations and best wishes. 
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38" up to 4" 3" to 4" 
in Thickness in Width 


With perhaps the largest stock of 
Yellow Poplarinthecountryand ample 
facilities to promptly ship it Rough 
or Dressed, we may justly be termed 


Millmen don’t forget 
soaealiiaianailing Yellow Poplar Headquarters 


Stock List of the South 


Let us know your requirements. 


G. H. Evans Lumber Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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Write for Prices 
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Beech, Birch and oak Bay City, Mich. 


Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers’ Association 
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A Forward Step In Lumber Manu- 
facturing and Merchandising 


Tucked away in a news column of this is- 
sue is an item that is important because it is 
significant of the dawning of a new era in lum- 
ber merchandising in this country and marks the 
realization of the fact that forest resources may 
be conserved as much thru proper methods of 
manufacturing and marketing lumber as thru 
the replanting of denuded land areas. This item 
conveys the information that a big hardwood 
manufacturing concern has added to its per- 
sonnel a trained investigator whose duties will 
include the collection of information as to the 
needs and tendencies of lumber consumption and 
advice to the company as to how best to manu- 
facture and market its product to meet these 
needs; 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a recent issue 
noted the organization of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, a new activity of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association along the line 
of trade extension. Instead of expending large 





sums for advertising in farm publications or 
popular periodicals and magazines, the plan of 
this bureau is carefully to investigate possible 
markets for lumber, find out just what material 
is used and how it is wanted, then educate the 
manufacturers to produce this lumber in the 
-dimensions and sizes in which it is desired. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation are planning activities much on the same 
line and are beginning a movement that will 
redound very much to the benefit of the indus- 
try. When trees are cut into lumber to suit the 
predetermined needs of the consumer, instead of 
the old method of cutting down the trees, mak- 
ing the lumber and then finding a market for it, 
a long step will have been taken toward the 
conservation of the forests and at the same time 
the placing of lumber merchandising on a higher 
plane. 


Existing Conditions Accentuate: 
Need of Greater Co-operation 


Conditions that have existed in the lumber 
trade for the last 60 or 90 days have brought 
to the industry generally recognition of the 
absolute necessity: of closer codperation and 
more friendly feeling between all branches of 
the trade, and also they have developed te a 
marked degree the particular characteristics 
of, business policy in the various branches of 
the industry. 

The sudden and unexpected decline in lum- 
ber prices a short time ago found buyers with 
many orders out that had been placed on the 
high market, but on which shipment had not 
been made—in many cases due to car short- 
age. This has resulted in the cancelation of 
many orders for no other reason than that 
prices have declined. While this practice has 
resulted in heavy loss to manufacturers, the 
loss is felt even more heavily by wholesalers, 
who have in good faith accepted orders and in 
turn placed orders for the material with the 
mills at high prices. If the wholesaler is the 
type of dealer whose business is conducted on 
the ideals on which the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association is basing its hopes and 
plans for service to the industry he feels obli- 
gated to and does earry out his contract with 
the mill, even tho he has had cancelation from 
buyers to whom he has made the sales, and 
finds himself facing a serious loss. 

Until some plan can be worked out whereby 
prices may be stabilized, at least over certain 
fixed periods, lumber buying will be accom- 
panied by a considerable degree of uncer- 
tainty, due to fluctuations brought about by 
changing conditions; and there necessarily 
must be an element of risk attached to it. 
This is well known to both buyers and sellers 
and should be taken into account always. 
This being true, it is unjust and a practice 
that ought to be frowned upon for buyers to 
cancel firm orders simply because prices have 
declined. On the other hand it certainly is 
unjust and unfair for a manufacturer or a 
wholesaler to withhold shipment of material 
when prices have advanced and demand has 
become more active after the order has been 
placed. 

Both sides of this question have been ac- 
centuated by conditions that have existed in 
the lumber trade this year—conditions that 





have brought prominently to the fore the 
weaknesses of the shipper who has sought to 
delay shipments or cancel orders while the 
market was advancing and those of the buyer 
who has used a falling market as an excuse 
for canceling orders. 

Will these things be corrected, these prac- 
tices abolished during the life of the present 
generation? Will the lumber industry come 
to the point where a bona fide order will be 
recognized as an inviolable contract by all 
branches of the trade, manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retail dealer and industrial buyer alike? 

There are mighty forces now at work in the 
industry that hope to bring about this ideal 
condition. 

Let us hope that they meet with the suc- 
cess that such efforts deserve—and that right 
quickly. 
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A Hopeful Development in the 


Transportation Situation 

When leading representatives of the railroads 
and of the construction industries get together 
in a sincere effort to remedy the ills that are re- 
tarding needed housing and other construction 
thruout the country, good may be expected to 
result. As readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN already know from reports appearing in 
these columns, there is on foot a comprehensive 
and well organized movement looking to closer 
codperation between the railroads and the build- 
ing industries. At a hearing held before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in New York 
last week Daniel Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad and also chairman of 
the advisory committee of railway executives, 
outlined this plan in detail, and the personnel 
of the codperating committees representing the 
construction industries in the various cities was 
also stated. The report of this hearing appears 
on page 55. 

This plan for codperation seems to be one of 
the first fruits of the revised spirit pervading 
the railroad world as a result of the lifting of 
Federal control and the authorization of ad- 
vances in freiglit and passenger rates, assuring 
needed revenue for improvements essential to 
adequate and efficient service. As Mr. Willard 
put it, ‘‘The roads now feel that they have 
something to live for.’’ 

Beyond question, the railroads will find the 
representatives of the lumber industry and of 
the other building interests represented on the 
district committees ready to meet them fully 
half way in any measures promising to expedite 
deliveries of building materials, the difficulty 
of securing which is one of the chief causes of 
the present stagnation in the building line. 


Lake Grain Carriage Might 
Release Cars 


Whatever will relieve the car situation to the 
extent of delivering more freight, or delivering 
it in a shorter time, will receive an amen from 


all large shippers. For that reason business 
men will watch with interest the proposal re- 
cently laid before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Gov. Harding, of Iowa, and J. R. 
Howard, president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, that rates be so restored and 
adjusted that lake boats may again carry car- 
goes of grain from Chicago and other lake ports 
to Buffalo and New York. 

It is claimed that boats are available to carry 
the traffic and could thereby release for other 
service 75,000 grain cars which are now assigned 
to the roads between Chicago and the East; but 
a law stands in the way. The rates were so 
fixed as to prohibit water transportation. The 
law, it is said, was intended as a curb on rail- 
roads which operated lake boats as links in their 
transportation between western and eastern 
points. The result was that the carrying was 
handed over to the railroads and the boats went 
out of that part of the business. 

The authors of the law had taken a shot at 
the railroads, but they again proved the truth 
of the adage: 

Full many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant, 
—for the shaft that was aimed at the railroads, 
in the days when it was considered good politics 
to shoot at railroads, hit the western wheat 
growers in particular and other interests in gen- 
eral, and now those interests are appealing to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to undo 
the folly which has crippled transportation. 

The cars set apart to carry the grain, which 
boats now idle might be carrying, are sorely 
needed for other things. Lumbermen could use 
a few thousand of them. Grain growers say 


they need 500,000 to move the harvest. Any 
that could be released by the employment of 
boats would help; but the law stands in the 
way. It is doubtful whether the knot which was 
tied for the purpose of curbing railroads can 
be cut in time to bring help to the transporta- 
tion situation in this hour of sore need. 


Shall Oak Flooring Be Bundled 
And Sold by the Square? 


‘¢What would you say if a manufacturer of 
oak flooring should sell his product on such a 
basis that there would be no further figuring 
of waste necessary? Suppose he would sell 
you, and you could sell your customer on the 
basis of actual space to be covered—the bun- 
dle coming to you and going out to your trade 
plainly marked with the amount of space it 
will lay. Would you say hurrah or would you 
prefer to continue to figure 25 percent to 50 
percent waste all along the line?’’ 

The above is the introductory paragraph in 
a small pamphlet that is being sent out to 
retail lumbermen by the E. L. Bruce Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. This 
company is endeavoring to secure the opinion 
of dealers on a proposed improved method of 
merchandising oak flooring, the flooring to be 
so packed in bundles that the actual amount 
of floor space to be covered by the contents 
of each bundle would be plainly marked. The 
dealers are asked to frankly give their opin- 
ion, but for the benefit of those who look for 
the. selfish reason underlying any proposal, 
the statement is made: 

‘‘Here’s the nigger in the woodpile. It is 
proposed to put up oak flooring and sell it on 
the basis of actual space to be covered, the 
unit of measure to be the square yard. Each 
bundle will contain so many square yards of 
oak flooring or fraction thereof—and plenty 
of* flooring for the space designated.’’ 

Believing that if the plan of sale is changed 
the right unit of measurement should be de- 
cided on, the square yard has been chosen be- 
cause the floor layer in almost every case has 
adopted that unit; and in spite of the fact 
that he has to buy his flooring on the waste 
basis, he quotes his trade at so much a square 
for material and so much a square for finish- 
ing. The square yard is neither too large nor 
too small. Further discussing the proposal, 
the pamphlet says: 

‘*The adoption of the square yard as a unit 
measurement for oak flooring, it is confidently 
advanced, will increase the sale of such mate- 
rial. Put yourself in the buyer’s place. He 
has a room 9x12 to cover. It requires 12 square 
yards, and he is quoted $2.40 per square. Im- 
mediately he grasps the fact that oak floor- 
ing is really a cheap commodity. Carpet will 
cost him as much as the flooring all laid, 
scraped and finished. A single piece of furni- 
ture will stand him many times the price of 
his hardwood floors.’’ 

In sending out to the retail trade this 
request for an opinion on the proposed method 
of bundling and selling oak flooring, the com- 
pany states that the plan has not been adopted 
by any of the manufacturers of oak flooring, 





LET COSTS TELL THE STORY 


In making estimates for customers see 
that the cost of labor on the job is 
plainly and clearly indicated as one 
item distinct from the other items show- 
ing the cost of lumber, tle cost of mill- 
work, the cost of brick, the cost of 
cement and the cost of all other com- 
modities which enter into house con- 











and may not be acceptable to them, ‘‘but as 
an idea we think it worthy of discussion and 
comment.’’ 

With the above statement the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is in aceord and will await with 
considerable interest the result of this effort 
to secure the opinion of buyers of oak floor- 
ing on this proposed advanced method of 
bundling and selling this product. The old 
idea of selling hardwood flooring by the thou- 
sand feet already has become passé in many 
uptodate retail lumber yards and if the prod- 
uct is bundled in a way that will make it 
easy for a dealer to quote his customer by 
the square unit rather than by the thousand 
feet, the results should be satisfaetory to all 
parties concerned. 


Associations Compile Valuable 
Data on Increased Freight Rates 


A very valuable service has been rendered 
to its members and the lumber industry in 
general by the Southern Hardwood Tratflie 
Association of Memphis thru its compilation 
of the new rates on lumber and other forest 
products that are to become effective Aug. 26. 
These rates are printed on a large sheet which 
ean be mounted on cardboard and hung on 
the office wall for ready reference. This sheet 
shows the new rates from and to representa- 
tive points via the lowest available route. In- 
asmuch as the new tariffs have not yet been 
issued by the carriers, the rates shown in this 
compilation are based upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order, and some slight modification may be 
necessary after the official tariffs have been 
issued. 

This association is compiling a complete 
new tariff that will show the new rates on 
forest products from all produeing to all con- 
suming points, and Secretary-manager J. H. 
Townshend considers that it will be the most 
comprehensive and complete work of the kind 
ever issued altho published in as simplified 
and as convenient a form as possible. 

Another very interesting and valuable com- 
pilation that has come to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a statement pre- 
pared and distributed by the Southern Pine 
Association showing the effect of the general 
rate advance on costs of delivery of southern 
pine and Douglas fir in the middle West, 
North and East. In this compilation the rates 
are based on the average weight for southern 
pine timbers of 4,500 pounds per thousand 
feet and fir timbers 3,500 pounds; while on 
the miscellaneous items, the weight is esti- 
mated at.2,600 pounds per thousand feet for 
southern pine and 2,300 pounds for Douglas 
fir. 

In the recapitulation the average spread per 
thousand feet of Douglas fir over southern 
pine to the western group composed of the 
States of South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin and the southern peninsula of Michigan, 
is given as 88 cents on timbers and $1.29 on 
miscellaneous items from mills east of the 
Mississippi, and 67 cents on timbers and $1.27 
on miscellaneous items from mills west of the 
river. The average spread per thousand feet 
on fir over southern pine to the eastern group, 
comprising the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, New England and the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, is given as $2.52 on 
timber’ and $2.55 on miscellaneous items from 
eastern mills and $2.50 on timbers and $2.55 
on miscellaneous items from western mills. 

The spread--is- the. amount by which the 
increase in rates on fir exceeds the increase 
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on southern pine. Miscellaneous items com- .. Would Base Taxation on the 


prise items of greatest competition; viz., com- 
mon boards $18 or shiplap 2 in. to 12 in. 
wide; finish S49 1 in. x 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 in.; 
flooring 1 in, x 3, 4 and 8 in. In connection 
with this compilation, the statement is made: 
‘The average of the principal miscellaneous 
items shows that southern pine weighs 2,625 
pounds per thousand feet and fir, 2,333 pounds 
per thousand feet. We have used even hun- 
dreds of pounds for ready calculation, there 
being a difference of but eight pounds in the 
figures dropped. This average has been com- 
puted by giving due weight to the volume of 
the actual movement of competitive items.’’ 

In this compilation the rates are given to 
the separate States and the statement as pre- 
pared will be found of great interest and value 
to members of the association and to the in- 
dustry generally. 


OuTPUT per man in manufacturing industries 
is reported to be increasing. Apprehension of 
possible unemployment apparently has had the 
very desirable effect of enlarging individual 
output in nearly all lines of industry. Nor is 
this regarded as a merely temporary condition. 
Much of the late labor shortage has been due 
to lessened efficiency, requiring more men to 
do a given thing. With production per man 
gaining, with increasing immigration and with 
the gradual overtaking of stock shortages, the 
conclusion is that the peak of labor difficulties 
has been passed. 





Attacks $10 Storage Charge 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—The Wiscon- 

sin Supply Co., of Beaver Dam, Wis., today 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a complaint attacking the reasonableness of the 
$10 penalty storage charge on lumber, declaring 
it is a violation of the third section of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce because it does not per- 
tain to any specific class of equipment. The 
complaint also charges that the $10 penalty is 
discriminatory against the lumber trade be- 
cause not applied to any other commodity. The 
complaint asks for reparation on a carload ship- 
ment which was held for reconsignment eighteen 
days and bore the penalty charge for each day 
of detention. 

The commission recently extended the penalty 
to coal cars and also extended the tariff sched- 
ule containing the $10 charge until the end of 
the year. 


British-Cut Ship Building Costs 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—British inter- 

ests, backed by their government, have lost no 
time in attempting retaliatory measures follow- 
ing Monday’s announcement of the organiza- 
tion of an American-German shipping combine 
to take over the prewar services of the Ham- 
burg-American Line between German and Amer- 
ican ports and between German ports and the 
ports of other countries. 

British interests recently indulged in some 
rather radical slashing of ocean freight rates. 
Their latest move is an offer to construct new 
steel ships at the low price of $75 per dead- 
weight ton. This figure is $90 to $110 below 
the prices which the Shipping Board is willing 
to accept for the big fleet of steel ships it is 
offering for sale to American interests. Further- 
more, the new price offered by British inter- 
ests is believed to be substantially below actual 
costs in English ship yards, Great Britain is 
known to be backing the building of ships, 
financially and in other ways. 

An offer of $75 a ton for new steel tonnage 


was made to the agent of an American concern 


Use Made of Income 


In an interesting and suggestive discussion 
of the tax reforms he deems essential to the 
industrial progress of the country, made before 
the Senate committee on reconstruction and 
production at New York last week, Otto H. 
Kahn, banker and financial authority, makes a 
suggestion which, while in essence not entirely 
new, is decidedly pertinent to the subject in 
hand. Mr. Kahn suggests, in brief, that there 
should be a revision of the theory of taxation 
with relation to the social use made of income. 
He holds that large incomes spent for purely 
personal or family expenses ought to be sub- 
ject to a higher rate than an equal income used 
constructively in industrial enterprises, or for 
investments that indirectly aid such enter- 
prises. Mr. Kahn’s remarks on this subject ap- 
pear on page 55. 


It may be argued in rebuttal that the outlay 
of money for any purpose whatever, even for 
personal luxuries or so called extravagant living, 
benefits society inasmuch as it provides employ- 
ment, stimulates trade, and puts money into 
circulation. This is only in part true. The 
fallacy that all expenditure is alike beneficial 
was exploded during the war, when we learned 
very thoroly the distinction between essential 
and nonessential production. No sound finan- 
cial thinker contends that the building of a 
pleasure yacht to cruise the ‘‘golden Carib- 





as he was preparing to visit the Shipping Board 
for the purpose of opening negotiations for 
some of the Government owned ships. The 
agent immediately canceled his engagement 
with officials of the board and is awaiting 
further advices from the British builders. One 
difficulty about the British offer, ef course, 
is the fact that interests on the other side of 
the Atlantic must build the ships while the 
Shipping Board has them ready for delivery 
and will sell on easy payments. 


Should British yards actually turn out ton- 
nage at $75 a deadweight ton it is admitted that 
with higher American costs of operation due to 
our shipping laws and regulations, shipping in- 
terests of this country will have real difficulty 
in competing with their British rivals for world 
trade. There have been strong intimations, 
however, that Congress will pass any supple- 
mental legislation which may be necessary in 
order to place American ships approximately on 
a par with those of competing maritime na- 
tions, even-going to the extent of voting sub- 
stantial financial aid either directly or in the 
shape of a charge-off on the price of Govern- 
ment owned ships acquired by private American 
interests. 


Protest Discriminatory Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 18.—The Willapa 

Lumber Co. and twenty-five other Washington 
shippers of forest products today filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
against the director general as agent, Northern 
Pacific. Railway Co. and other carriers, urging 
the application of rates not in excess of those 
now applied from mills in the Coast group. The 
contention is made that the shippers from mills 
at or near Raymond, South Bend, and other 
Washington points outside of the Coast group, 
are placed at a distinct disadvantage in mar- 
keting their products by reason of the lower 
rates enjoyed by competitors in Coast group 
territory. To many destinations, it is pointed 
out, the carriers have refused to put joint rates 
into effect. The charges are denounced as un- 
just and unreasonable inherently and relatively. 


bean’’ or the Mediterranean has the same social 
value as the construction, for instance, of a 
sawmill to manufacture lumber for houses to 
shelter people, altho approximately the same 
amount of money might be expended for each 
purpose. Nor is the purchase of pleasure auto- 
mobiles for the individual enjoyment of the 
owners and their families to be compared in 
benefit to society with the erection of houses, 
of granaries to preserve food crops, or of other 
needed structures. 

Granted that some kinds of expenditure are 
more beneficial to society than others, it is obvi- 
ous that the former should be encouraged by 
all practical means. The New York financier’s 
suggestion is entirely sound in theory, tho seri- 
ous difficulties might be encountered in its ap- 
plication. 

Mr. Kahn hits the bull’s-eye again when he 
says that criticism of the present surtax sched- 
ule is not necessarily inspired by the greed of 
rich men, as men of wealth can easily sidestep 
the burden, provided they are willing to turn 
their backs upon constructive effort and join 
the ranks of the idle rich by converting-as much 
of their capital as possible into tax free securi- 
ties. Such a course, generally followed, would 
be disastrous to the last degree, and it is greatly 
to the credit of American business men that in- 
stead of throwing up the sponge they have gen- 
erally stuck to their guns and sought to increase 
production rather than to take action that 
would curtail it, even tho adding to their per- 
sonal comfort and peace of mind. 


Wholesale Prices Show Slight Decline 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 18.—Wholesale 
prices generally decreased a little more than 
twe and one-half percent in July as compared 
with June, according to figures prepared by 
the bureau of labor statistics and made publie 
today. The bureau says: ‘‘Farm products, 
food and clothing showed considerable price re- 
cessions from the preceding month. The de- 
crease for farm products was 2.9 percent; for 
food, nearly 4 percent, and for clothing prac- 
tically 5.5 percent. Smaller decreases were re- 
corded for lumber and building materials, chem- 
icals and drugs and miscellaneous commodities. 
On the other hand, fuel and lighting materials 
continued upward with an increase of nearly 
2.5 percent; metals and metal products regis- 
tered a slight increase; while the group of 
house furnishing goods showed no change in 
the general price level.’’ 


Prominent Lumberman Dies 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Cuass, B. C., Aug. 18.—Albert Lammers, of 
Lammers Bros., Stillwater, Minn., died here on 
Aug. 16, while making a visit to his son, Walter 
Lammers, who is manager for the Adams River 
Lumber Co. at Chase. Mr. Lammers had been 
in the logging and lumber business with his 
brother, George A. Lammers, at Stillwater, 
Minn., for the last forty years, but during the 
last few years he had been spending most of his 
time in the South with headquarters at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., looking after mill and timber inter- 
ests there. Besides being heavily interested in 
the Adams River Lumber Co. and the McGold- 
rick Lumber Co., of Spokane, Mr. Lammers was 
also interested in the Bahamas Timber Co., of 
the Bahama Islands, the Cuban Co. (Ltd.), 
Canaguey, Cuba, and the Putnam Lumber Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla. He was about sixty years 
of age. A widow and three sons survive him. 
The three sons, Walter, Roger and Wyman, are 
all living in Chase. The remains were taken to 
Stillwater for interment. 
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A QUESTION OF GRAMMAR 


We should be very glad to have your opinion 
regarding the use of various lumber terms in sen- 
tences, for instance, lath, molding, cribbing etc. 
Do they take singular or plural verbs? We have 
seen these words used both ways and should like 
= have you advise ug which is correct.—INQUIRY 

o. 13. - 


[These words are singular, and when they are 
employed as subjects of verbs, the verbs must 
be singular. There is no valid reason for con- 
sidering them even as collective nouns, like jury, 
herd and swarm. In grammatical construction 
they are exactly like ‘‘lumber,’’ and who would 
think of saying, ‘‘the lumber are sold’’? Neith- 
er ought one say, ‘‘the lath are sold.’’ One is 
as bad as the other. 

We may speak of one lath or two laths, when 
the reference is to individual strips of wood, 
but that is not the sense in which the word is 
ordinarily used. The inquirer says he has known 
the words to be used both ways; that is, in the 
singular or in the plural, Custom sometimes 
sanctions faulty syntax, and doubtless instances 
could be cited of use in rather respectable quar- 
ters of such expressions as ‘‘the molding were 
well graded,’’ ‘‘the cribbing sell for less,’’ or 
**the lath are knotty’’; but, while such expres- 
sions might not justly be classed as barbarisms 
or monstrosities, they are incorrect in grammar, 
because a singular noun does duty as the subject 
of a plural verb, something which ought not 
be.— EDITOR. ] 


GRADING RULES FOR PANELED DOORS 


Should an “A” door have loose panels? I have 
just graded 1,000 2-panel doors, -2/4, 2/6 and 2/8 
by 6/8, 134 white pine stile and rail, 3-ply yellow 
pine panels, and I found 200 of them with loose 
panels, some of them having as much as 4-inch 
play. As these doors are in dispute, I would ap- 
any an answer as soon as possible.—INQUIRY 

o. 16. 


[This inquiry was received from Ohio. Dif- 
ferent associations and some large dealers pub- 
lish rules for grading doors. The rules differ 
to some extent, but in the essential features 
they are very similar. Those issued by ‘‘The 
National Manufacturers’ List, adopted April 
10, 1919, by Wholesale Sash, Door and Blind 
Manufacturers’’ are so short that they can be 
here presented in full, and they should prove of 
general interest. 


No. 1 Quality. Material in No. 1 doors must be 
clear, with the exception that water stains and 
small pin knots not exceeding one-fourth (144) inch 
in diameter may be admitted. No piece to con- 
tain more than one (1) such defect and no door 
more than a total of five (5) such defects; white 
aap | considered a defect. Workmanship must 

e good. 

0. 2 Quality. Material in No. 2 doors may con- 
tain knots not to exceed one (1) inch in diameter, 
and blue sap showing on one or both sides not to 
exceed twenty-five (25) percent of the entire door 
surface, and gum spots showing on one (1) side of 
a piece only and other slight defects, shall not 
exceed eight (8) in number on each side and each 
white pine stile, bottom and lock rail must contain 
at least one (1) and not to exceed two (2) such 
defects; plugs admitted and not regarded as a 
defect. Slight defects in workmanship admitted. 

No. 3 Quality. Material for No. 3 doors may 
contain all stained sap and small worm holes and 
fine shake; also knots not exceeding one and three- 
fourths (1%) inches in diameter. Twenty (20) 
defects may be allowed on each side, also slight 
defects in workmanship. Each piece of white pine 

No. 3 door must contain a defect. Not more 
than six (6) defects allowed in any one piece. 

No. 4 Quality. No. 4 doors are regarded as a 
cull door and must contain large coarse knots and 
may contain rot, worm holes, shake and other seri- 
ous defects. 

A standard door may be thru tenon, blind tenon, 
or dowelled. 


These rules do not discuss the matter of tight 
or loose panels, but that is covered by the pro- 
vision that workmanship must be good. It is 
up to the inspector to decide in any specific case 
whether the workmanship is good. If he is cer- 
tain that it is or that it is not, he is justified 
in so ruling; but in the present case, he is in 
doubt and he has paid us the compliment of 
asking our opinion. The ‘‘A’’ door is covered 
by the No. 1 quality in the above grading rules. 


There is doubt with us as well as with him 
on the point of workmanship. While we are 
not disposed to evade the question, we are in- 
clined to think that a correct decision would 
more likely be reached if the inspector would 
consult two or three of his friends who are ex- 
perienced in the door business, and discuss with 
them what the usage and custom is in such cases. 


Loose panels in doors do not necessarily imply . 


poor workmanship; in fact, they may mean the 
opposite; but no fixed rule can be laid down. 
It depends on kind of panels, place, and the 
state of the weather. Very dry panels might be 
held so tightly that when they swell, as they 
will in damp weather, they may bulge; or the 
edges of a panel might be so tightly held that 
no play is possible as the wood dries more, and 
it may split and pull apart. A little room for 
play may bespeak good workmanship instead of 
bad 


Panel doors for export may rattle a little 
when loaded on the ship, but long before they 
reach the other side, they may be tight enough. 
If tight when they start, they may bulge and 
buckle during the sea voyage. A door that has 
no room for play of the panels will become 
more or less distorted if it must stand weather 
which is alternately dry and damp, tho it may 
be so strongly put together that it will show a 
minimum of distortion.—EpITor.] 


MARKET WANTED FOR SMALL BLOCKS 


We have a great deal of waste blocks eight to 
“sixteen inches long and one to four inches wide. 
This stock is clear fir, spruce, and pine. We manu- 
facture sash, doors, and cabinets, and are now 
making fuel of this waste. Can you suggest any 
other use?—INnQuiryY No. 14. 

[This material is in a town on the Mississippi 
River in Minnesota. The old question comes up 
again, what to do with small dimensions that 
should be more valuable than when used as fuel. 
The address of the inquirer will be furnished 
on request.—EDITOR. | 


LUMBER HISTORY WANTED 

Can you advise me where I can get a history of 
the lumber industry? I want something that is 
condensed but that has the desired information. 
I have seen some histories of this industry, but 
they are all much too bulky and would take six 
months to read thru.—Inquiry No. 17. 

[The inquirer writes from New Mexico. His 
request is reasonable but is difficult to comply 
with fully. The lumber industry is 300 years 
old, covers 3,000,000 square miles of territory, 
and every year and every mile are full of his- 
tory. There is enough of it to fill an encyclo- 
pedia, and to condense it into a small space is so 
difficult that it has never yet been satisfactorily 
done. However, some excellent books have been 
written giving certain features of the history, 
and a list of some of these books has been fur- 
nished the inquirer with information as to 
where they may be had. 

To mention some such books without. naming 
others, might appear partial, yet, it is impossible 
to name all of the really good ones. In listing 
any it should be borne in mind that they can 
cover only part of the subject, and that part 
must deal with some phase of lumber history. 
With that explanation, the few which follow de- 
serve a place: 

“The Organization of the Lumber Industry,” by 
Wilson Compton. 

“Timber Depletion, Lumber Prices, Lumber, 
Exports, and Concentration of Timber Ownership,” 
pS Alig B. Greeley (Report on Senate resolu- 
“Some Economic Aspects of the Lumber Indus- 
try,” William B. Greeley. 

“Distribution of Softwood Lumber etc.,” by 
Ovid M. Butler. 

“Lumber and Its Uses,” by R. S. Kellogg. 

“Forest Products etc.” N. C. Brown. 

“Forest Census 1880 etc.,” by C. S. Sargent. 

“History of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
J. E. Defebaugh. 

The work named last was planned as an 
encyclopedia of lumber history for 300 years. 
Two volumes only were published, in 1906 and 


1907. The completed volumes covered only New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and part of 
Canada. For the territory covered, it is by far 
the most complete lumber history ever published 
in this country, but it embraces less than one- 
eighth of the United States.—EpirTor.] 


SMOKE DRY KILN FOR LUMBER 


Will you please give full information in regard 
to smoke drying yellow pine? How long does it 
take ?—INQuirRy No. 87. 


[A lumberman in California wants this in- 
formation. The smoke kiln is very old and no 
one knows when it was first used. The lumber 
is piled on scaffolds six or eight feet above the 
ground, a fire is built beneath, and smoke and 
heat warm the lumber and dry it, and at the 
same time stain it a brown or dark color, which 
by some users is regarded an advantage, be- 
cause it toughens the surface, or is believed to 
do so, and when the immediate surface has been 
planed off, the wood shows a pale golden hue. 

Many years ago most artificial lumber drying 
was done in smoke kilns. Small mills employed 
them when air seasoning was too slow. The in- 
vention of steam kilns displaced to a large ex- 
tent the cruder affairs; but in some parts of 
the country the smoke kiln still has a place, and 
the lumber dried in that way has its good points. 
A lumber company operating in Alabama re- 
cently wrote as follows to the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN concerning this matter: 


The smoke kiln is used extensively in this sec- 
tion of the country and we also understand that 
it is largely used in Arkansas. During the summer 
months 1-inch lumber dries thoroly in a week or 
less time, but it requires ten days to two weeks in 
winter. 

Smoke dried rough finish generally brings $3 to 
$5 a thousand less on the open market than steam 
kiln dried. This is due to the fact that so many 
small mills do not properly dry their lumber. When 
it is properly dried, however, and you are shipping 
to a party who has used your lumber before, you 
can easily get as much as steam kiln dried will 
bring ; for smoke dried finish is highly desirable on 
account of its pale golden hue when it is properly 
taken care of. There is no difference in price on 
the common grades between steam dried and smoke 
dried stock. It is an inexpensive and satisfactory 
way to dry lumber for the small or moderate size 
mill. 


Considerable danger attends the operation of 
a smoke kiln, because sparks may come in di- 
rect contact with the dry lumber and start a 
fire.—Ep1Tor.] 


DEALER FAVORS SQUARE PACK 


We have been watching with much interest the 
controversy in yours and other trade papers in re- 
gard to the packing of shingles and wish to go on 
record as being heartily in favor of the square 
pack. 

We can see every reason in the world why they 
should be packed by the square, a definite measure 
of roof space, and can see no reason why they 
should be packed by the “thousand.” Nor have 
we in any place seen any of the dealers who cham- 
pion the old method so strongly put forth any rea- 
son for their stand. They all say about the same 
thing, “We have not had any call for shingles 
packed by the square.’ Our experience has been 
that they will wait a long time to sell anything 
if they wait until they have a call for it. 

We, as dealers, are perpetrating a fraud upon 
our customers when we sell them shingles by the 
“thousand,” which may cover from 110 to 125 
feet depending upon the grade and the generosity 
of the manufacturer, but when we sell them shingles 
by the square, we and they both know what they 
will get. In our minds, too, the lower price of 
the square pack shingles is an advantage, as it is 
much easier to sell shingles at $8.80 per square 
than at $10 per M. 

It is our opinion that the manufacturers of 
shingles will do the industry a good turn by all 
uniting on the square pack at once, and we believe 
that those dealers who are clamoring so loudly 
for the old method will soon be converted to the 
new method when they can no longer buy shingles 
by the “thousand.”—H. H. Troup & Co., KANKA- 


_ Ken, ILL, 
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The Excellent Crop Outlook 


Rains which have been fairly general thru- 
out the upper Mississippi basin during the 
second week of August have been highly bene- 
ficial to the crops, and with the sole exception 
of spring wheat, the yield of which has been 
eut by rust and heat, crops thruout the country 
are in excellent shape and the feeling is very 
optimistic in all quarters. Threshing of oats 
in Illinois and Iowa has revealed heavy yields 
of excellent quality. Altho winter wheat 
could be better, the yield so far is considerably 
better than was expected a month ago. Corn, 
threatened for a time by drouth, is in a flour- 
ishing condition thruout the belt. Rye and 
barley are being cut. Flax is excellent. Hay 
and forage are everywhere in first class shape, 
and potatoes are generally good. Cotton also 
has shown great improvement during the last 
two weeks. Rice harvesting has begun in 
Louisiana and is most promising and sweet 
potatoes and sugar cane are in good shape. 
The excellent turn for corn is especially pleas- 
ing to the business world. Hopes earlier in the 
season were for a crop that would at least 
compare favorably with’ the 5-year average. 
Today the official forecast is for the third 
largest corn crop in this country’s history, and 
favorable weather during the rest of this 
month might make it the second largest. There 
is some complaint of dry weather in two large 
corn producing States, but the greatest pro- 
ducer has an unusual crop, and the condition 
thruout the country as a whole is far ahead 
of the 10-year average. Plenty of rain during 
the balance of this month and a normal frost 
date will assure an unusual corn crop. 


The General Business Situation 

The Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, has completed a survey of busi- 
mess conditions and opinions in forty States, and 
its report, compiled from the statements of nu- 
merous correspondents, leaves no doubt that 
the American business world has confidence 
in the future. Business men are not depressed, 
but optimistic, and believe that a strong de- 
mand for all sorts of goods, while at present 
lacking, seem definitely assured for the early 
future. Only one-fourth of the concerns re- 
porting to the bank said that there was any 
accumulation of goods. There is little in the 
reports of these concerns to confirm predictions 
that the country is working toward much 
lower price levels, altho there are expectations 
that prices will soften a little here and there. 
In this connection it is brought out rather 
plainly that the shelf clearing sales conducted 
practically thruout the country during the 
summer reflected a credit pinch rather than 
unhealthy basic conditions. Nowhere does 
there appear to be any fear of a business or 
financial crisis in this country, altho bankers 
generally admit that credit is likely to con- 
tinue tight .and interest rates high for some 
time, 


Call for Southern Pine 


The néar approach of higher freight rates 
‘thas stimulated purchases of transit cars, com- 
paratively few of which have been offered. 
Country retail yards continue the best custom- 
ers of the manufacturers, tho the call for rail- 
road stock remains good. Prices on the whole 
have held firm or advanced slightly, tho there 
are a few markets in which offers of transit 
ears have exceeded the demand and conse- 


quently some reductions in price in order to 
stimulate buying have been noted. Shipments 
have shown an increase due to a somewhat 
larger car supply. Manufacturers on the whole 
feel optimistic over the outlook for fall busi- 
ness, especially as they expect southern pine 
to be helped somewhat by the method of apply- 
ing the freight rate increases. 

The 149 mills reporting to the Southern 
Pine Association during the week ended Aug. 
13 produced 71,288,000 feet, or 27 percent be- 
low normal. Shipments totaled 56,936,000 
feet, and orders booked 67,755,100 feet, or 5 
percent below the week’s production. The 
average of unfilled orders on hand at these 
mills on Aug. 13 totaled 2,999,000 feet. 


With the North Carolina Pine Mills 

Activity in the North Carolina pine market 
is gradually increasing, and millmen are opti- 
mistic that business will continue to improve 
from now on, their opinion being that the in- 
creased freight rates going into effect Aug. 
26 will have no effect on buying. A canvass 
of stocks in hand of retailers and consumers 
in the North Carolina pine territory show 
them to be very short and to require early 
replenishing, and millmen are further encour- 
aged by the recent advances in prices of 
southwestern stock, which will make compe- 
tition for prospective business more possible. 
The mills also feel that the increased freight 
rates will have the effect of greatly increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the railroads, 
which should not fail soon to make itself felt 
with force in the lumber industry. After a 
steady decline for some weeks, North Carolina 
pine. prices now seem to have steadied up a 
bit, and further material declines are not ex- 
pected. During the week ended Aug. 7 the 
thirty-four mills reporting to the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association produced 5,196,200 feet; 
shipped 2,890,100 feet, and booked orders for 
2,057,500 feet. 


Pointers on Douglas Fir 

Reports of approximately 120 mills to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the 
week ended Aug. 7 show that lumber buyers, 
seeking to get under cover ahead of the im- 
minent freight rate increase, purchased 
heavily during that week. The mills took on 
the greatest volume of business booked since 
the first week of last April—5 percent in ex- 
cess of production. It toi2led 78,490,600 feet, 
compared with a production of 75,069,600 feet, 
and with shipments of 68,457,800 feet. How- 
ever, considerable volume of this business ap- 
parently is to be put in transit for speculative 
purposes, and if not shipped prior to Aug. 26 
may be subject to cancelation. Cars for lum- 
ber loading continue scarce on the west Coast, 
only about 30 percent of requirements being 
furnished. There is no evidence of the rush 
of cars to the west Coast for lumber which the 
railroads announced some time ago. How- 
ever, railroad freight advances, expected to 
go into effect Aug. 26, which amount to 331% 


percent on shipments consigned to points east - 


of the Rocky Mountains may greatly curtail 
shipments by rail, say the west Coast manu- 
facturers, until such time as the transconti- 
nental carriers work out and file tariffs per- 
mitting western mills again to compete for 
business on the eastern markets. In the mean- 
while cargo shipments are increasing, and 
more reliance than ever will be placed on 
ocean transportation. : The railroads continue 


to be the heaviest buyers, especial efforts be- 
ing made to place orders for ties. Railroad 
timbers are also in keen demand. Manufac- 
turers find this class of business desirable be- 
cause it gives a better chance to get ears, tho 
even railroads are not always able to get cars 
these days. 


The Market for Western Pines 

Altho the market for western pines pre- 
serves its basic strength, Inland Empire mills 
report a slight decline in demand during the 
last two weeks, affecting shop especially. Se- 
lects remain very strong, both in demand and 
in price, but practically all other grades are 
a little off. Common, which has been weak 
for some time, remains so. The mills, how- 
ever, attach no significance to the present 
lull, being convinced that conditions are right 
for an early considerable strengthening of the 
market. Twenty-nine mills reporting to the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
produced 24,832,000 feet during the week 
ended Aug. 7; shipped 18,268,000 feet, and 
booked orders for 11,225,000 feet, or 54.80 
percent below the week’s production. The 
situation at the California white and sugar 
pine mills remains unchanged. Eight mills 
affiliated with the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association during the 
week ended Aug. 7 produced 11,445,000 feet; 
shipped 4,588,000 feet, and booked orders for 
4,448,000 feet. peer 


Ten mills reporting to the California Red- 
wood Association produced 6,408,000 feet dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 7; shipped 4,514,000 
feet and booked orders for 4,933,000 feet. 


In the Hardwood Field 


Taking the country as a whole the market 
for hardwoods has shown little change during 
the week... Reports of a slight improvement 
in demand predominate, tho business in some 
of the leading markets is slackening slightly. 
Manufacturers are watching the tendencies 
closely and basing their operations upon re- 
quirements of factory buyers showing the great- 
est inclination to buy. The car shortage in 
the hardwood field as elsewhere is having a re- 
tarding effect. Railroad inquiries are numer- 
ous and makers of implements, vehicles and 
boxes continue to buy well. Hickory and ash 
pole and handle stock continues in very keen 
demand. Prices have, on the whole, shown 
little change. 

Birch is now moving very freely, and is 
bringing good prices, after the recent stagna- 
tion in that wood. Manufacturers report that 
the outlook as regards birch is very favorable, 
and attribute the change for the better to the 
buyers having held off just as long as they 
eould and having now reached a point where 
they simply have to have the stuff to fill their 
orders. That this will shortly be true of 
various other hardwoods is confidently pre- 
dicted. 


Tue lack of business from the automobile in- 
dustry has frequently been commented on. The 
reason appears to be that that industry has suf- 
fered a real slump of late. The Iron Age after 
a careful survey of conditions in the automo- 
bile world states that four important automobile 
makers are either maintaining or increasing 
their output, but nearly all others, and makers 
of parts as well, have cut_down operations from 
10 to 75 percent. 
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WORK EXTRA HOURS IN EMERGENCY 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 14.—The current is- 
sue of the 4-L Bulletin shows how members of 
the Loyal Legion recently met an emergency; 
and at the same time, by simply stating the 
facts, the Bulletin answers an attack made by a 
local union publication charging that the Loyal 
Legion was trying to break the 8-hour day. 
The incident occurred at the Puget Sound 
Sawmill & Timber Co.’s plant at Bellingham. 
It is stated that the Earles mill had been down 
for lack of cars and orders. Then came a 
hurry-up order for a cargo shipment to be 
got out in specified time, so short that 
8-hour production would not handle it. Com- 
pany and men went into conference, and .the 
question was discussed as to whether a second 
8-hour shift would be put on for the eight or 
ten days, or whether twelve hours would be 
worked at time-and-a-half for the extra hours. 
It was decided, in view of the fact that the 
mill had been down and likely would be down 
again, owing to circumstances over which no 
one had any control, to make the most of the 
situation for the brief time, and work the 
extra hours for time-and-a-half. President 
Norman F. Coleman was advised, and gave a 
permit to work the extra time, under the emer- 
gency clause. Beyond doubt, a real emergency 
existed. The employees were satisfied with the 
arrangement—in fact, it was their own ar- 
rangement. 

The Earles crew is rated as one of the best 
in the country. In the last eighteen months 
this crew has jumped production from 80,000 
feet a day to 127,000 feet a day. 


ALABAMA MILL AND DRY KILNS BURNED 


PINEBELT, ALA., Aug. 16.—The Berry-Reeves 
Lumber Co. suffered a severe loss by fire on 
Saturday afternoon when two dry kilns and 
their contents and a planing mill were destroyed. 
The plant is located on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad here, the railroad name of the 
place being Orrville. The dry kilns contained 
a considerable quantity of lumber at the time, 
approximately 250,000 feet being destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at $25,000 and is fully 
covered by insurance. By heroic efforts of the 
men at the plant, and because of the excellent 
fire fighting apparatus maintained by the com- 
pany, the rest of the plant was saved. The mill 
was shut down for about three days, but the 
sawmill continued operations. Orders have al- 
ready been placed for new machinery and in 
about thirty days, according to Secretary T. W. 
Reeves, everything will be installed and oper- 
ating in good shape. 





DISCUSSES THE CANADIAN MARKET 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 14.—Canada is going 
to harvest an immense quantity of wheat this 
summer and consume all of the lumber manu- 
factured there, in the opinion of H. H. Ross, 
president of the Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co., of 
Waldo, B. C., who is here on a pleasure trip, 
accompanied by his two daughters. Mr. Ross 
while calling on his friend H. P. Dutton, head 
of the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., today told of 
conditions in his part of the country and seemed 
much pleased with the outlook, altho the in- 
dustry there is not without its problems. 

The wheat crop, Mr. Ross says, will be the 
first great crop in four years and will yield 
300,000,000 bushels in the three Prairie Prov- 
inces—Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
The movement of this enormous crop will take 
a lot of cash, but when moved it will bring in 
something like a billion dollars, much of which 
the farmers will want to spend in improvements, 
for a great many of them are not well equipped 
with buildings. As a rule the farms have poor 
buildings, temporary structures that are to be 
found in a newly developed country, and there 
is a strong desire for more permanent improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Ross looks for lumber demand to come 
in spurts during the fall and winter but next 
spring should see a good steady stream of or- 
ders, for then there will be immense buildin; 


projects in the cities as well as great activity 
in the country. For the present, after the grain 
movement, yards will buy for immediate re- 
quirements only, he believes. 

That lumber prices will advance there instead 
of decline he predicts in view of the small sur- 
plus of material in the hands of the producers. 
The normal stocks in the mountains would be 
about 250,000,000 feet, but today they stand at 
less than 100,000,000 feet; while on the Pacific 
coast in Canada the normal stock at this time, 
400,000,000 feet, has been reduced to 150,000,- 
000 feet. In the mountain section the mills 
are now running full day shifts of nine hours 
with but a few operating double shifts. 

Under such conditions, Mr. Ross says, there 
is no probability of the Canadian mills seeking. 
markets on this side of the line for some time to 
come. The labor situation in Canada he con- 
siders very much the same as in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

As for railroad freight rates, he says the 
Canadians are no better off than the lumber- 
men here, for the Canadian Pacific has granted 
its employees a 21 percent increase in wages 
and asked for a 30 percent increase in freight 
rates, which he says everybody expects will be 
granted. 


TO TEST CONTROLLED BURNING 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 14.—The Cali- 
fornia Forestry Committee is continuing its 
investigations along the lines of forest protec- 
tive methods. A trip was-recently made by a 
party of committeemen, including: C. Stowell 
Smith, of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; P. G. Redington, 
of the Forest Service; Donald Bruce, of the 
forestry department, University of California; 
M. B. Pratt, of the State board of forestry; 
and D. A. McAllaster, Southern Pacific land 
commissioner. The committee was accom- 





If the RAILROADS are unable 
to handle the volume of business 
offered them now, what will be 
the effect on your raw material 
supply when FALL CROPS be- 


gin to move? 











panied by R. L. Bigelow, supervisor of the 
Tahoe forest; W. C. Hodge, the committee’s 
forester, and Harold Power, of the Power Tim- 
ber Co. The party examined some land near 
Nevada City where some attempts had been 
made to protect the timber by controlled burn- 
ing. Next, it looked over a four thousand acre 
tract of the Power Timber Co.’s land, above 
Forest Hill. Mr. Power purposes to clean up 
a part of it by controlled burning. The experi- 
ment will be conducted with a view to obtain- 
ing data of some value in studying methods of 
protection. It is neither virgin forest nor cut- 
over land, but has been culled over in old 
operations. In parts of the tract there is con- 
siderable debris and something may be learned 
bearing on the general problem. A visit was 
paid also to the model service camp, established 
by the Forest Service on the shores of Lake 
Tahoe. Water and sanitary conveniences have 
been provided for the free use of summer tour- 
ists. 


NEW TEXAS CONCERN ORGANIZED 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 16—A new company 
has been organized here under the name ‘of 
Ragley Lumber Co., and incorporated for $30,- 
000. At the head of the enterprise is W. G. 
Ragley, well known among lumbermen as head 
of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., of Ragley, 
La., and also of the Saner-Ragley Lumber Co., 
of Carmona, Tex. The company will handle 
long- and shortleaf southern pine and will main- 
tain offices at 1009 Scanlon Building, Houston. 
Mr. Ragley is president; B. C. Buente, vice 
president and general manager; and W. E. Sat- 
terwhite is secretary and treasurer. 


RETAILERS APPEAL FOR CARS FOR CEMENT 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—An appeal has 
been made by, local line-yard concerns, repre- 
senting 284 yards, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do something about the cement 
situation in southwestern territory. It is said 
that approximately 60 percent of the lumber 
yards in southwestern territory are out of ce- 
ment and that as a result a great deal of build- 
ing, especially on the farms, is being held up. 
The cement mills, it is said, are eager enough 
to remedy the situation, but are unable to get 
the cars to make shipment. Of the 284 yards 
represented at the meeting held a week ago in 
the offices of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, 130 of the yards had no cement on 
hand and some of them had had none for 
months. It was reported that because of their 
inability to obtain cement for granaries, farm- 
ers were buying metal granaries to store their 
wheat. 


CONDEMN NEW MERCHANT MARINE LAW 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 14.—Lumbermen from 
all parts of the Northwest gathered in Tacoma 
on Aug. 9 to hear Senator Wesley L. Jones, of 
Washington, author of the Jones merchant 
marine law, discuss Section 28 of the bill which 
has been violently attacked by shippers and 
business men in all parts of the Pacific coast. 
Senator Jones’ talk in Tacoma was his first 
publie utterance regarding the law and aroused 
intense interest in all the Coast cities. Dele- 
gations from San Francisco, Oakland, Portland 
and other cities attended the meeting. 

Senator Jones spoke for more than an hour 
in-defense of Section 28 and stated flatly that 
the law will not be changed by Congress until 
its operation proves it to be harmful. He de- 
clared that the whole object of the section was 
to give the Shipping Board a weapon to use 
against foreign steamship companies which dis- 
criminate against the United States ships when 
in foreign ports. The opposition to the law 
he declared to be largely propaganda from the 
foreign steamship lines. 

Following the meeting a conference had been 
arranged between the shippers and port offi- 
cials and Senator Jones. It was expected that 
at this gathering the senator would answer the 
questions put him by those present, many of 
whom had compiled questionnaires regarding 
the effect of the law. When the conference was 
called to order, however, Senator Jones declined 
to answer any of the questions, saying that he 
had no technical knowledge of shipping condi- 
tions and rates. He then left the meeting. 

The meeting then adopted a_ resolution 
strongly condemning Section 28 and demanding 
that it be not enforced until the Shipping 
Board had given the Pacific coast at least six 
months’ notice. 


BUYS 7,000 ACRES OF WHITE PINE 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 14.—The clos- 
ing of a sale of approximately 7,000 acres of 
timber land in Klamath County, Oregon, to the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, by 
the Soper-Wheeler Co., has been announced by 
William M. Wheeler, of San Francisco, vice 
president and treasurer of the latter company. 
The land is located northeast of Crater Lake 
and joins the timber already held by the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co. under contract with the Forest 
Service, thus adding to the holdings of the com- 
pany. The timber consists of practically a pure 
stand of California white pine, so located as to 
make it readily available by extension of the 
logging operations of the Peliean Bay Lumber 
Co. 





UnvDER Pennsylvania State auspices, in half 
a dozen Pennsylvania counties this fall tests 
will be made of planting Carolina poplars, to 
furnish a new supply of pulpwood for industries 
of the Keystone State. These tests will be on 
an extensive scale, as trees have been selected 
and will be planted on State lands of different 
types, the growth and general condition being 
checked. On farm lands also some planting of 
poplars will be undertaken. 
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Senate Committee on Reconstruction Hears 
Experts on Housing, Transportation and Finance 


New York, Aug. 16.—The housing shortage 
and other important factors of the general in- 
dustrial situation were discussed: and remedies 
suggested at a hearing before the Senate com- 
mittee on reconstruction and production, of 
which Senator William M. Calder is chairman, 
held in New York last week. There were 
present experts on housing, transportation and 
finanee, as well as representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Much of the testi- 
mony centere& around the orders issued by the 
commission giving coal shipments priority, 
thereby holding back shipments of needed build- 
ing materials. Similar hearings are to be held 
in various parts of the country. 


Frank Mann, commissioner of tenements from 
New York City, said that there is now a short- 
age of 100,000 apartments in this city and that 
within a year the shortage will reach 120,000. 
Walter Stabler, comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., which has lent many millions 
of dollars for building purposes in various 
cities, said that rents had advanced 75 to 300 
percent and told of the demoralization of the 
mortgage market because of the taxing of mort- 
gage incomes while some other classes of in- 
vestments are exempt. 


Speaking on the transportation situation, 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and also chairman of the advisory board of 
railway executives, said that the railroad serv- 
ice is already improving since the roads now 
feel that they have ‘‘ something to live for.’’ He 
gave definite assurance of railway assistance to 
the building industries, thru committees formed 
by the construction interests to hear complaints 
of builders whose materials were delayed. He 
said that district committees of railroad men are 
also being formed, and on the recommendation 
of representatives of the construction interests 
the district railway committee will expedite de- 
liveries. Altho defending the priority orders, 
Mr. Willard declared that he realized the im- 
portance of home building and other necessary 
construction. He further stated that repairs on 
apartments, houses, roads and streets should be 
classed as emergency work and so far as the 
railroads were concerned treated as such. 


The railroad committees to codperate with 
construction interests along the lines indicated 
by Mr. Willard will be headed by W. H. Trues- 
dale, president Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern. The construction interests will be repre- 
sented by the following committees in the 
various cities mentioned: 


J. T. Duryea, Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Manufacturing Corporation, heating ap- 
pliances; C, A. Crane, Constructors’ Association ; 
¥. L. Cranford, Brooklyn, contractor; C. J._Cur- 
tis, Farnun-Chesier Lime Co.; J. S. Davis, Cross, 
Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., Brooklyn; James 
C. Ewing, Goodwin-Gallagher Sand & Gravel Co.; 
Otto Hidlitz, Mare Eidlitz & Son; T. N. Gilmore, 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., power plant contract- 
ors; Calvin Tomkins, Tomkins Cove Coal Co., 
limestone. 

_ PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE: H. B. Allen, 
General Crushed Stone Co.; J. L. Durnell, Knick- 
erbocker Lime Co.; George J. Frye, Duquesne 
Slag Co.; Robert C. Lea, Limestone Quarriers’ 
Association ; W. D. Lober, Vulcanite Portland 
Cement Co.; Charles Warner, Charles Warner 
Co, Wilmington, Del. 

PITTSBURGH: Charles W. Brown, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; F. R. Babcock, Babcock Lumber 
Co.; Sam A. Porter, Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 


Boston :_ Joseph B. Willcutt, L. D. Willeutt & 
Sons Co.; Edwin P. Bliss, H. P. Converse & Co.; 
Linton Hart, Rollin Construction Co.; James W. 
Rollins, Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins Corporation; 
Parker F. Soule, L. P. Soule & Co.; James T. 
Scully; Morton C. Tuttle, Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Co.; Arthur C. Tozzer, Turner Construction 
Co.; Fred A. Wilson, Master Builders’ Association. 

CLEVPLAND: C, F. a, Lakewood Engineer- 
ing Co.; John A. Kling, Kelley Island Lime & 
‘Transport Co.; S. B. Newberry, Sandusky Cement 
Co.; A. P. Sandless, Ohio Stone Association, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ralph P. Stoddard, Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ . Association. 

B :_ G. FEF. Perkins, chairman, Illinois 
rick Co.; L. L. Barth, vice president Edward 
Hines Lumber Co.; G. 'P. Longwell, Consumers 
Co., sand; W. L. Hodgkins, Brownell Improve- 
ment Co., stone; F. T. Bentley, Universal Port- 


New York: 


land Cement Co., 
tractor. 

Clyde B. Aitchinson, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, told the committee why the 
priority orders were issued and stated that the 
railroads are now delivering coal to lake and 
New England ports in such quantities that the 
coal situation is well in hand. 

Otto H. Kahn, well known New York banker 
and an authority of international reputation 
upon financial matters, in an address of con- 
siderable length attributed the present lack of 
housing accommodations as well as the trans-: 
portation difficulties and other economic ail- 
ments afflicting the country in a large measure 
to what he characterized as ‘‘ gross faultiness of 
our system of taxation.’?’ Mr. Kahn spoke in 
part as follows: 


cement; W. A. Rogers, con- 


To those who take the view that criticism of 
our existing surtax schedule is necessarily the 
“squeal” of a rich man, or affected by the bias of 
greed, I would point out that the rich man has 
little to “squeal” about on the score of taxes, 
provided he will join the ranks of the idle rich. 
All he has to do, if his conscience and disposition 
permit it, is to turn his back on work, risk, and 
constructive effort, and place as much of his cap- 
ital as is, or can be made liquid, into tax exempt 
securities. To the extent that he does so, all 
direct taxation ceases to trouble him. 

Experience has demonstrated that the excess 
profit tax in its existing form and the high sur- 
taxes are in effect to a large extent nothing less 
than disguised and inflated consumption taxes. 
The ideal tax is one that rests where it is laid. 
That is to a considerable degree attainable in 
the case of reasonable and moderate taxes, but 
only in that case. Grossly excessive or palpably 
unsound taxes are avoided or passed on to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

You see, therefore, that a man in the higher 
super-tax classes, beginning with those earning 
incomes of say $70,000 actually makes an invest- 
ment yielding him 10% to 24 percent if he 
puts that part of his income which is subject to 
the maximum tax (and that is much the largest 


part) into a 5%-percent tax exempt bond as com-~ 





THE JOY OF OWNING ONE’S HOME 


Among the genuine comforts of life is 
the sense of ownership of the house in 
which you live. For this reason, I have 
made it a practice to own my house 
whether I regarded it as a good invest- 
ment or not. But it usually has been. 

The delight that comes from not hav- 
ing a landlord to contend with, or worry 
about, can not be lightly estimated. 
Perhaps you want things a little differ- 
ent in the house, and everybody has 
ideas of his own as to lighting, heating 
and plumbing and forty other things. 
How comfortable to be able to go ahead 
and do with them as you like, instead 
of having to worry about the loss of 
whatever you put in, or of being com- 
pelled to restore property to the condi- 
tion in which you found it. 

There are, besides, many upsetting cir- 
cumstances in the world, against which 
house ownership is a sort of insurance. 
Houses are often sold over one’s head. 
Estates have to be settled. All kinds 
of things happen. Perhaps your chil- 
dren disturb the landlord, who in turn 
makes it disageeable for you. Such pos- 
sibilities are put to rest by actual own- 
ership. If one has a serious illness in 
the family, what an assurance it is to 
know that you can not be disturbed, 
that this is your castle. 

For such reasons as these, quite apart 
from the economic ones, I believe every 
man of settled habits should own his 
own house, and that this is as good a 
time as any to proceed to that happy 
realization. ’ 


ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN, 
Editor Boston Herald. 











pared to putting it to work in his business or in- 
vesting in ordinary bonds or in mortgages. 

Is it to be wondered, under these circumstances, 
if the investor has withdrawn from the mortgage 
market, and money for all kinds of enterprises is 
excessively hard to find? Is any other result 
possible when surtaxes are so high that up to 
roughly three-quarters of a man’s income 


taken 4 taxation? How is it possible for a man, 


thru conservative investments or by normal busi- 
ness methods, to accumulate capital under such 
taxation? 


I am convinced no remedy for the very serious 
situation for which your committee is seeking a 
cure can be effective which does not include a 
wise and courageous revision of our existing taxa- 
tion system. : 


It would exceed the bounds of my competence 
and the limitations of this occasion, were I to 
attempt to outline a scheme of taxation to take 
the place of the existing one. I will confine my- 
self to indicating a few suggestions which I be- 
lieve to be worthy of consideration, as follows: 


The excess profit tax should be abolished or 
essentially modified and some other method de- 
vised to tax corporate profits. At the same time 
the extreme scale of surtaxes, which actually de- 
py its own purpose, should be revised down- 
ward. 

The principle of a progressive individual in- 
come tax and of a tax on corporate profits should 
be retained, but it should be applied not vindic- 
tively or recklessly, but according to the rule of 
reason and experience. Surtaxes must not be so 
extreme that they pe production, discourage 
or prevent normal enterprise, and preclude that 
accumulation of business and investment funds 
which is an indispensable prerequisite for ma- 
terial progress and prosperity. And in fixing the 
scale of surtaxes, account must be taken of the 
fact that billions of tax free securities are avail- 
able and can not be abolished, and that, therefore, 
the scale of supertaxation must be kept at a level 
which will not drive capital to seek the refuge 
of tax exempt securities. 


Another consideration not to be lost sight of 
is that the abolition of the generally condemned 
excess profits tax would not accomplish the gen- 
eral purpose in view unless at the same time in- 
dividual surtaxes are revised downward. More- 
over, to do the former without doing the latter 
would mean that. corporations would given an 
enormous advantage over individuals engaged in 
business, because corporate earnings are, of course, 
free from supertaxes. As near as possible, cor- 
porations and individual firms should be taxed to 
equal effect. 

Careful investigation should be made whether 
means should not and could not be found to pre- 
vent further issues of tax exempt securities, or 
at least to limit such exemption, say, for instance, 
to the normal Federal tax and State taxes. 


Much can be said for a small tax on sales, say 
one dollar for each hundred dollars. Whether 
that should be a tax on commodities only or 
whether it should include other objects and also 
services, whether it should be a tax on gross turn- 
over (and, correspondingly, where that is not 
applicable, on gross income) or whether it should 
be a tax confined to sales to the ultimate con- 
sumer (in which case it might well be made pro- 
gressive aceording to the value of the article 
purchased) or in what other form it should be im- 
posed, is OE geen question on which I am not 
yet prepa to express a fixed opinion. 


Nor, indeed, am I quite prepared as yet to ad- 
vocate definitely the enactment of a sales tax, 
except in a limited sense. 


But I do believe the result of a tax in the na- 
ture of a sales tax would not only involve no 
burden on the people, but, on the contrary, there 
would ensue—provided there is enacted at the 
same time a revision of our excessive schedule 
of surtaxes and of the excess profits tax—a great 
reduction in the cumulative percentages with 
which prices are now “loaded” to meet taxation. 
Altogether, I feel certain that the enactment of 
reasonable instead of obnoxious and oppressive 
taxes would lead to a lowering of prices all around. 
Competition would see to that. If, contrary to 
expectation and precedent, competition should 
not do so, other agencies are available which will. 

Inheritance taxation by the Federal Govern- 
ment should cease, it seems to me, as soon as 
conditions permit, and that source of revenue 
left for the use of the States, which are now hard 
pressed to find sources of revenue. 

Consideration should be given to the question 
whether there should not be a revision of the 
theory of taxation, in the sense of basing it not 
merely on income but also on the social use made 
of income. If a man has an income of say $200,- 
000 and spends $50,000 for his own and his family 
living and other expenses, and envey, i. e. directly 
or indirectly, uses constructively, the remaining 

150,000, he ought to be subject to a lesser tax 
than the man equally in possession of an income 
of $200,000, who spends the whole or larger part 
of that sum on extravagant living. 

As to cures for the ills that weigh upon us, 
hard work stimulated by appropriate reward, 
thrift, self restraint, teamwork, are remedies 
which have by no means lost their virtue. 
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Man with a Memory for Prices of Years Ago May Be Shown 
That Present Building Costs Are Paid in 50-Cent Dollars 


Like all political years, this one has been 
open season for the ‘‘I knew him when’? club. 
The scandalous recollections of the members 
have emerged on all occasions. If a serious 
and eloquent young lawyer runs for Congress 
on a League of Nations program, some old 
timer is sure to shift his quid to the other 
cheek and to remember when the candidate 
as a small boy was caught stealing apples, ran 
over a hive of bees that were not too proud 
to sting and eventually got walloped both by 
the orchard owner and by his own unsympa- 
thetic father. The old timer is sure to tell the 
story to every person who will listen. And 
every person will listen, except perhaps the 
candidate; and he spends whatever leisure 
he may have in wondering why any _conscien- 
tious legislature ever made all kinds of priv- 
ately conducted homicide a crime. 

But the ‘‘I knew him when’’ club is a puny 
outfit compared to the more cosmopolitan ‘‘I 
remember when’’ club. Any person who has 
graduated from alphabet blocks and Quacky 
Doodles literature can belong. It wasn’t so 
long ago that a large batch of new members 
qualified by remarking, ‘‘I remember when 
lath sold for $5.’’ And 4 little later they got 
an extra bar on their official badges by re- 
marking, ‘‘I remember when lath sold for 
$25.”? 


Shortage Must Alter Home Builder’s Attitude 


The Realm is going to renew its membership 
in this not very elite organization by remem- 
bering when a business depression always hit 
the retail lumber business first and let go of 
it last. It was a standard observation of the 
pessimistic that lumber was always in the 
shade when there was any shade for it to 
roost in; that if a man got scared over his 
ability to pay his debts in the future the first 
field of retrenchment that occurred: to him 
was his building plans. This was in the 
period when the building program wasn’t so 
far behind. Most possible customers of a 
retail yard built, if they built at all, merely 
to better conditions that were already fairly 
passable. Naturally there are a host of ex- 
ceptions to this general statement, but even 
so the truth of the statement, we believe, can 
be established. Under such conditions it was 
but natural that building should slack off 
when money became tight and general busi- 
ness conditions were skittish. Building al- 
ways has cost a good deal, compared with a 
sack of flour or a new suit, and when people 
make large investments they desire to use a 
good bit of care to be sure of being right 
before going ahead. - 


Salesmanship Aids to Reasonable Decision 


It is likely that in the course of time when 
the building program catches up again these 
same conditions will prevail once more. If 
people build largely to better conditions that 
are not so bad as they might be, they’ll go 
slow, just as they used to do. Selling science 
is taking root in the lumber business to a 
greater and greater extent,.so it is safe to say 
we'll never go back to all the old conditions. 
Reasonable service, both in the designing of 
good looking and efficient buildings and in 
the getting of the right materials on the 
ground at the right time, will put a different 
aspect upon building. Men who if left to 
themselves would decide they couldn’t afford 
to build can be shown that they can not afford 
not to build. But the actual amount of houses 
and barns, compared with conscious needs, 
must be an immense factor in business. 

The point is that the buildings actually 
doing service at this time fall so far short 


of what are needed and of what people know 
are needed that some considerations belonging 
to normal times do not apply just now. 


Acute Need Will Make Building Necessary 


The housing shortage continues to exist. 
Perhaps people could get along with what they 
have now if it were necessary because of the 
pressure of war or some other acute national 
crisis. But while a well-to-do family will 
consent to live in a couple of rooms on the 
third floor if by doing so they will add punch 
to the nation’s armies, they will not be willing 
to do this just because building may be a 
little more difficult than it used to be. For 
all practical purposes they feel the absolute 
compulsion of building, and they are not 


- going to put it-off merely because money 


happens to tighten vp a little or because a 
slight languor is felt in commercial circles. 
In other words, if you multiply this family by 
thousands or perhaps hundreds of thousands 
the old formula that a period of depression 
hits the retail lumberman first no longer holds 
good. On the contrary he is likely to go along 
at his usual gait when some of his brother 
merchants find time to go fishing. 


Housing Shortage Is Still with Us 


The following editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer touches upon a number of things 
that are not especially apropos to this article; 
but I’m going to put it down merely for the 
purpose of showing the opinion of this famous 
old newspaper on the matter of the house 
shortage and the special efforts that should 
be made to overcome it. Perhaps by the time 
this stuff gets into type some of the observa- 
tions made by the Plain Dealer will be out of 
date; but we are confident that the house 
shortage will still be with us and will be af- 
fecting the retail lumber market in the usual 
way: 

‘*Statistics compiled by the geological sur- 
vey indicate an accumulated deficit in build- 
ing operations of 134 percent in the three 
years including 1919, Estimates of the short- 
age vary all the way from 450,000 to 1,000,000 
houses. 

‘*The survey emphasizes the fact that the 
deficit is in no way to be charged to a short- 
age of materials. The lumber, brick, stone 
and cement industries are said to have an 
excess capacity of 50 percent and the struc- 
tural steel output of the mills could be greatly 
increased if necessary. Neither is the diffi- 
culty attributed to labor shortage. The 
opinion is expressed that the supply of labor 
both for the skilled and unskilled operators 
required in construction could be consider- 
ably increased if there were a demand for it. 

‘“*High costs of labor and materials with 
uncertain facilities of transportation stand 
in the way of a fuller utilization of the abun- 
dant construction materials. As the situation 
now stands one locality has brick or stone, 
another cement, while uncertain deliveries 





‘‘A Uniform Accounting System for 
Retail Dealers’’ by Gerald: A. Torrence, 
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discourage those who would bring them to- 
gether for construction purposes. 

‘‘In view of the attitude taken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the sub- 
ject of coal priorities, it is asserted in some 
quarters that the same action might well be 
taken on building materials. But every right 
of priority, while advantageous to certain 
interests, must also work hardship to those 
denied the right of unhampered transporta- 
tion. It is hoped by everyone that the rail- 
ways will soon demonstrate their ability to 
move supplies without the necessity of em- 
bargoes or preferential treatment. If the 
priority policy must be adhered to, building 
materials for home and industrial construc- 
tion have a rightful claim for a place near the 
top of the list.’’ 

One may or may not agree with all of the 
statements and inferences in this editorial, 
but he can hardly avoid being impressed with 
the change in the indicated public attitude 
toward building. The undoubted seriousness 
of the shortage in housing capacities of the 
country is making itself felt in a thousand 
ways, and the suggestion that instead of the 
usual embargo lumber be given preferential 
treatment indicates how deeply this serious- 
ness is felt. 

Some Retailers Refuse to Encourage Building 

On the present little trip thru the eastern 
edge of the Corn Belt the Realm has been 
surprised by the number of retailers who have 
told of their refusing to join in the campaign 
to boom house building. Their reasons have 
been impressive, if not absolutely convincing 
in every instance. They are conscious of this 
lack of houses and of the increasing necessity 
for meeting it. Where an individual cus- 
tomer has been in absolute need of buildings 
they have encouraged him to build; but if he 
has been able to get along they have in most 
cases advised him to wait. Now the retailer 
who sells the material for a building when 
prices are high makes his profit, just as he 
makes it if prices are low. At first glance 
there would seem to be no overwhelming rea- 
son in the domain of profit for urging for or 
against building when prices are high. 
Confident They Will Secure Business Later 

But of course these dealers do see a reason, 
and it has quite a bit to do with this very 
shortage of houses. In the first place they 
are well convinced that a house not built right 
away is merely deferred and not lost. It will 
be built some time, and the dealer who ad- 
vises its postponement is certain of having a 
fairly easy time selling the material when 
the owner does come into the market. In the 
second place, if a person builds and later 
finds that prices are lower he is sore on the 
whole building field. He is more or less off 
of it, and he will be much harder to persuade 
later on when considering other building 
needs. In the third place, if an owner waits 
and does it on the dealer’s advice he will 
have an increased confidence in that dealer’s 
honesty and foresight and in the soundness of 
his advice; provided, of course, that the ad- 
vice does prove to be sound. So these dealers 
who have advised postponement have done 
so because they believe the labor costs and 
perhaps the material costs of building will be 
lower. They believe that postponement will 
leave the lumber buying public in a healthier 
frame of mind and ready to do more and 
better building. They look at this big build- 
ing shortage and are convinced that if the 
lumber industry keeps its head and does not 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg it is 
certain of five years or more of the best re- 
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tailing the industry has ever experienced. 
They insist that the retailing business, looked 
at thru a long period into the future, is the 
most promising that it has ever been; and 
that if retail lumbermen do not realize on it 
fully it will be largely due to their own short- 
sightedness and their greed for immediate 
profits. ; 


A Few Lumbermen Are Pessimistic 


This is the part of the story in which we 
are most deeply interested; this swelling tide 
of trade which the future is believed to hold. 
We have met a few dealers profoundly pessi- 
mistic. They wondered if after all the retail 
lumber business has not run its course and if 
it is not advisable to get out as quickly as 
possible and get established in other lines 
of trade before the industry completely breaks 
down and throws a great herd of hungry and 
jobless lumbermen loose upon defenseless in- 
dustry. These discouraged brethren are too 
few in number to have much effect either 
upon publie or upon dealer opinion. But there 
are other retailers less profoundly affected but 
still not feeling as bright and earefree as 
they could. wish themselves to feel. Perhaps 
they can take courage 
from the confident 


ber when’’ club is of the time when a dollar 
was worth 100 cents; the good old days be- 
fore inflation got us when we didn’t watch 
out. This is a drear, melancholy memory, like 
cold November winds sighing of May flowers. 
Happily, some of the bitterness is being taken 
out of this autumnal memory by the slow 
creeping of the dollar’s value back toward 
its former lofty station. We have not seen 
recently any of those graphic charts drawn 
by the superior persons who seize the uni- 
verse, turn it upside down and shake relevant 
facts out of its pockets. I love to look at 
these charts so neatly lined off into echecker- 
board squares. I love to follow the zig-zag- 
ging lines that look like marked highways 
which lead the trusting tourist down the main 
streets of all the villages in a zone thirty 
miles wide. If you consider these charts as 
works of art you can see in them a plutocratic 
Cost of Living riding homeward in his lim- 
ousine to his big house up on Capital Hill, 
while a ragged and discouraged Purchasing 
Power shambles down hill to his hovel near 
the railroad yards. I like to think I ean 
understand these charts, too; tho it is safest 
to read the printed directions first. Other- 





opinion of these Indi- 
ana and Ohio brethren. 


Dealer Should Be Sure 
of His Judgment 


The Realm is not 
thoroly convinced that 
the dealers who wil- 
fully checked building 
really were doing all 
they hoped to doin the 
way of conserving 
building futures and 
of laying the founda- 
tion for the succeeding 
years of prosperity. 
Presumably no good 
and conscientious deal- 
er will advise a cus- 
tomer to build when 
he thinks it is not to 
the customer’s true in- 
terest to do so. This 
is a matter of honesty 
between merchant and 
customer that ought to 
be working at all 
times, regardless of 
national conditions of 
finance and of the local 
building outlook. Of 
course the man who 
thinks the time unfav- 
orable in general for 
building will alter or 
withdraw his advertis- 
ing and will change his 
general advisory posi- 
tion, as well as giving 
specific advice to cus- 
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tomers who ask for it. 
But there is a wide 
latitude left to the 
judgment of the dealer 
as to what customer can afford to build and 
what one can not. The dealer never has a 
complete control over his customers’ decisions 
and never ought to have. He has expert 
knowledge, but he can’t make up his cus- 
tomers’ minds for them. If he tries to they 
will rightly avoid him. But they are likely 
in large measure to follow his advice if they 
ask him for it, and he has to be rather care- 
ful about what he says. 


Customer Must Place Own Value on Money 


There is one point upon which he will have 
some difficulty in making up his mind; and 
upon this point the Realm has no technical 
advice to give and indeed no remark to make 
other than that things are not always what 
they seem. This point is the actual value of 
the customer’s money; to the customer, not to 
the dealer. Do you get what we mean? One 
of the favorite recollections of the ‘‘I remem- 


“Ain't it so!’’ 


(From the Cleveland Plain Dealer.) 


wise what you think is a profound study in 
the cost of living may turn out to be a scien- 
tific biography of a hop toad, with the diver- 
gent lines staggering across the page indi- 
eating increasing consumption of flies and 
decreasing resultant horse power following 
stimulation by wood alcohol. 


Dollar Inflation Benefits Debtors 


I can’t invoke charts, tho I wish I could, 
to prove that a dollar is worth more in pur- 
chasing power than it used to be, but as this 
stuff is written the tendency seems to be in 
that direction. The fluctuating value of the 
dollar, as everyone knows, has been terribly 
disconcerting. To understand why this is so 
a person has only to remember that these 
shifts in value operate to take property away 
from certain persons and to give it to others. 
It works something like the priority rulings 
in regard to freight. Giving to one article 


preferential treatment means that another 
article will get deferred handling. Giving a 
dollar a value of but 50 cents means that the 
man who has money loaned out will be paid in 
dollars that are worth but half price. People 
accept this condition and make the best of 
it, but the fact remains that the debtor who 
pays his debts in depreciated dollars is getting 
out of his debt by giving back less property 
than he received. 

In the same copy of the Plain Dealer from 
which I copied the editorial was a cartoon 
showing a line of village philosophers and 
economists diseussing the antics of money 
values. Says one, ‘‘W’y a dollar ain’t worth 
nothin’ no more.’’ Says another, ‘‘No, it 
won’t do nothin’ for yeh.’’ But the thrifty 
citizen with the patches on the knees of his 
trousers and the market basket replies, ‘‘ Boys, 
a dollar will work for yeh jes’ as hard as you 
work for a dollar, an’ no more, by crackey.’” 


Little Difference in Work’s Purchasing Power 


The old gentleman, we apprehend, an- 
nounced a mouthful in his brief speech. It 
has a real bearing on the building situation, 
tho we admit it follows lines of reasoning a 
bit too finely drawn to satisfy the average 
lumber eustomer. All of us desire to make our 
money go as far as it will, no matter how we 
got it and no matter what it cost us in labor 
and saving. But the fact remains that the 
man who has done 50 cents worth of work for 
his dollar and then gets but 50 cents worth of 
building for it is driving as good a bargain 
as he would have done in the old days when 
he expended 100 cents worth of labor for his 
dollar and then got 100 cents worth of build- 
ing for it. 

Mr. Hoover, we understand, continues to 
urge upon people the obligation of thrift and 
economy, not so much for reasons of their 
personal advancement as for reasons of na- 
tional welfare. He says that if people con- 
tinue to consume labor and materials by buy- 
ing and using things they can do without, the 
time may be nearer than we think when we’ll 
go to the market place with a pocket full of 
money and find nothing there for which we 
can spend it. Mr. Hoover ought to know; and 
we are glad to notice that when he makes 
his plea for economy he couples with it a plea 
that money be invested in necessary enter- 
prises, among which he lists the owning of a 
home. 


The Home Builder Gets His Work’s Worth 


Some years ago we met an old and wealthy 
lumberman who told us that it took him thirty 
years in a backwoods country to save his first 
$1,000. When he had the chance to invest it 
in a lumber business he was slow and careful 
and fearful as any man would be in risking 
the savings of a lifetime. That $1,000 was 
not just $1,000 to him, it represented the 
painfully accumulated surplus of thirty years; 
the fruits of a generation of labor. In some- 
what the same way those people who accumu- 
lated money before inflation gave it a short- 
ened valuation are slow about exchanging it 
for merchandise selling for inflated prices. 
They are most: justified in waiting for the 
pendulum to swing back again to the point 
where their 100-cent dollars will buy 100 cents 
worth of merchandise. The man who saves 
his inflated dollars in the hope that they 
eventually will be worth more is speculating 
in futures. If he wins out he will be entitled 
to his profit as a reward of foresight and 
thrift. But if he saves a 50-cent dollar until 
it is worth 100 cents, the second 50 cents will 
represent something he saved for but nothing 
which he worked for. So the Realm can’t 
get badly worked up over the sad case of the 
man who has paid double prices for his home 
and has done it with dollars for which he has 
exchanged but 50 cents worth of labor. His 
dollar has worked as hard for him as he has 
worked for his dollar. 


Some People Should Be Urged to Build Now 


Deflation is going to hurt a certain group 
of people, just as inflation hurt a certain 
other group. It is going to take’money away 
from some and give it to others. That it 
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must be done nobody denies, and that it must 
be done slowly and carefully is a primary fact 
of sound economics. But if business is to be 
most prosperous money must reach a stable 
condition of value. If it does then we can go 
forward with preparation for a safe and sane 
meeting of the housing shortage, and the 
retail lumber business will have its certainty 
of five years at least of large volume sales. 

While the period of adjustment is in 
progress it seems reasonable to state that the 
most conscientious and farsighted of retailers 
need not feel that he is a social and economic 
criminal if he throws the weight of his in- 
fluence toward the building of useful and 
necessary buildings. And if he knows that 
they are to be paid for with money acquired 
on an inflation basis he need have no com- 
punctions at all. 


Cheap Lumber Doesn’t Mean Lower Costs 


It is a bit difficult at this time to predict 
future costs of building. Scores of people have 
asked us if lumber was going to be cheaper 
at any time in the future, and we’ve tried to 





WHO SAYS BUSINESS IS SLOW ? 


Officers and employees of the Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co. surpassed a 
total sales record, which Irving B. Hiett, 
president of the company, said they 
could not reach. As a reward they were 
entertained at dinner at the La Taber- 
nilla.—Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 











show them they were not interested in the 
cost of lumber but that in reality they were 
interested in the total cost of building. It 
has happened this year that when the cost of 
lumber dropped rather sharply the estimate 
for the total cost of a building was often 
higher than it had been some weeks previous 
when lumber was much higher in price. Cus- 
tomers still talk of the price of lumber as tho 
it were all important; but the idea is slowly 
trickling thru the public consciousness that 
lumber is not the whole of the cost of building 
and that inflation has taken effect more 
sharply in other departments. Of course our 
prosperity is hitched up with the whole build- 
ing business. If the total cost of a building 
remains high it’ll not get us a whole lot to 
demonstrate that lumber is reasonable in 
price. But it should get us this much; that 
we’ll not have to bear the blame for conduct 
over which we have no control. 


Possibly More Inflation May Increase Prices 


The increase in freight rates will make a 
certain difference in the cost of lumber, tho 
probably not so great a one that it can not 
be compensated for in other ways. But even 
80, we are sorry to see it. We don’t begrudge 
the railway men their increased wages, for 
they, too, are the victims of inflation. We 
want to see every man make a living wage. 
We want him to get enough for his labor, 
Measured in exchange values, so that he can 
live comfortably; provided always, of course, 
that he renders an honest day’s labor. But 
we are sorry to see the increases, because 
they indicate that the powers of inflation are 
still working. If wages that previously were 
adequate must be raised it argues that the 
total cost of living is higher; which is but 
another way of saying that the value of the 
dollar is decreasing. As we said before we 
are not sure that this is actually the case; 
tho without doubt the increases will help make 
it true. 


Retailer Can Count on Active Demand 


But it is important that the retailer during 
these times of conflicting evidence keep his 
eye on the big fact of the house shortage and 
on the resulting probability that the next few 
years will see a big volume of retail trade. 
If he remembers these things he will not be 
likely to make big mistakes in general policy. 


The Retail Lumber Merchandiser 


The first issue of the ‘‘Retail Lumber Mer- 
chandiser,’’ issued by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association as a help to lumber 
merchants, is a most interesting and valuable 
publication. This issue is devoted almost en- 
tirely to a discussion of advertising, the pre- 
sentation of model advertisements and publicity 
methods. ; 

The advertising of the retail lumber dealer, 
to be fully successful, must be as carefully 
planned and well executed as that of the large 
advertisers using national mediums and the lead- 
ing trade papers. Haphazard advertising 
thrown together at a moment’s notice, or not 
even a moment’s notice, is likely to do little 
good. Careful planning, preferably for a year 
ahead, will do much to better the character and 
results obtained from advertising and at the 
same time will permit the dealer to say exactly 
what he desires in the advertising at the time it 
should be said. This phase of the matter is 
treated plainly and yet at sufficient length in 
the first issue of the Retail Lumber Merchan- 
diser. One point which will appeal quite 
strongly to retailers is that where an advertising 
plan or budget is drawn up at the first of the 


year it can not be broken into by solicitation for ~ 


funds or advertising of a special nature to 
which a great many retailers are subjected and 
which these retailers know will be of small 
benefit to them. 

The suggested advertisements or skeletons 
upon which the retailer may build his own ad- 
vertisements are for use during the late spring 
and summer months and will be supplemented 
with additional material for the other seasons. 
The full subject of advertising is covered, not 
only for newspapers but for direct advertising 
by cireular letter, by signboards and other 
means. Included is a list of the publications 
issued by the regional associations comprising 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This list in itself is very valuable for by 
it retail lumbermen may easily determine just 
what bulletins are available to suit their needs. 


to be raised in price, will naturally be the last 
to lower. It is a significant fact, he says, that 
in 1869, when clothing had dropped from tie 
highest peak of 1865, lumber and building ma- 
terials were at a level of only 9 percent below 
their peak of 1865, and in 1873 lumber and 
building materials were only 6 percent below tiie 
average of 1865. These facts, taken together 
with other economic conditions, are convincing 
evidence that we shall see little or no recession 
from the average prices of construction mate- 
rials for at least five years and probably not for 
ten years. 

Mr. Nowlin quotes Government figures show- 
ing that during the Civil War prices and lator 
advanced just as they have in the World War. 
In 1873, eight years after the close of the Civil 
War, prices on building materials were only 6 
percent lower than the highest point reached, 
while labor had not only maintained the hich 
level but had continued to advance. He believes 
these conditions will be repeated, and that for 
this reason there is no economy in waiting jor 
lower prices before building a home. 

Mr. Nowlin says that even should lumber 
decline $10 a thousand feet, then the 20,000 
feet which are used in building an average home 
would cost only $200 less, whereas even $10 a 
month increase in rent for five years with 6 per- 
cent compound interest will amount to nearly 
$800. If building costs are high, so is rent, 
and it is better to pay that increased rent to 
yourself than to a landlord, he argues. 


Developing Store and Factory Trade 


Before the city retailer there is a vast and 
almost unexplored trade territory. And the 
bigger the city is, the bigger this trade terri- 
tory and the greater its possibilities. 

Observation will reveal that in practically 
any store or factory a great many makeshift 
contrivances built of wood are used. These 
things would give better satisfaction, would 
give better service and would make the estab- 
lishment more attractive if properly made, 

but as most stores are 
seldom, if ever, solic- 
ited and are permitted 
to .make their things 
almost entirely from 














A DISPLAY RACK FOR HARDWARE 


It is safe to say that there is hardly a retail 
lumber company in the country which could not 
make good use of at least a half dozen of the 
bulletins of the regional associations. For 
example, there is listed the Helen Speer book 
of children’s white pine toys and furniture, 
which certainly would meet with a warm wel- 
come in many households. 


No Economy in Deferred Building 


LiTTLE Rock, ArK., Aug. 16.—E. C. Nowlin, 
of the Nowlin Lumber Co., is recommending 
that home builders do not put off building ex- 
pecting lower prices. He says that his opinion 
is based on previous experience immediately 
following a war period. It is well known that 
lumber was one of the last to make any material 
advance in price. Clothing, for example, has 
risen more in price than most any other widely 
used commodity. It will, therefore, shrink more 
in price than any other class of extensively 
used commodity. 

On the other hand, lumber, being the last 





old packing boxes, it is 
only natural that the 
retail lumberman’s 
trade in such conveni- 
ences has not devel- 
oped greatly. 

Take for example a 
hardware store. The 
accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a service- 
able rack for display- 
ing lawn mowers and 
other equipment. The 
average hardware 
store dealer likes to 
get stock of this char- 
acter out where the 
public may see it, but 
it is necessary to move 
it in at night. Children will not bother 
things on such a rack, which occupies a rather 
small space and which is really attractive 
when. well painted. 

The retail dealer who is located in a large 
city and who will detail a keen salesman with 
an observing trend of mind to explore the 
stores and business houses will discover a very 
great demand for lumber and things made of 
wood. The field is well worth exploring. 











Illinois Toys for China 


The Chinese have the reputation of being ex- 
pert toy makers, but they are not now supplying 
their own needs in that line. A recent large 
shipment of wood. ‘‘tinker toys’’ went from the 
factory at Evanston, Ill., to China. These toys 
consist of dowels and centers, and with these 
pieces may be constructed almost any shape or 
style of building, including vehicles, bridges, 
houses, towers and combinations. The idea ap- 
peals to the Chinese toy buyers. 
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‘Home Building 


A New Industry 











Humanity requires a constant and reliable 
supply of three fundamentals: Food, shelter 
and clothing. To supply these, great industries 
have grown up. While from the beginning of 
things these wants have had to be satisfied, it 
is only within the last three generations that the 
produetion, sale and distribution of food and 
raiment could be classified as major industries. 

In the case of food, the packing industry hag 
attained great efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution. To clothing, also, great efficiency has 
been applied, especially to ready to wear gar- 
ments and shoes. 

When we come to the home building ques- 
tion, however, we find one of the greatest neces- 
sities still outside the pale of standardization 
and efficiency. The reason is that home build- 
ing is an ancient industry, and retains many 
commercial habits long ago discarded by the 
modern industries. 

Were we to buy our automobiles as many of 
us go about buying homes the cost would be 
prohibitive, the supply limited, and the car un- 
satisfactory. The automobile industry, a mod- 
ern one, does business in a modern manner; 
that is, it makes and supplies transportation in 
complete units. 

The home building industry, on the other 
hand, with 4 very few conspicuous exceptions, is 
characterized by waste movements, and lacks in 
many essentials any approach to standardiza- 
tion and efficiency. 

The production of pine in the South, fir in 
the great Northwest, doors and millwork in the 
Mississippi Valley, window glass near the gas 
fields, and hardware in New England, may be 
widely unrelated industries and not admitting 
of cooperation, but the product of the southern 
sawmills, the factories in the middle West, win- 
dow glass and hardware, enter into full fellow- 
ship as raw material in the industry of home 
building. These commodities, now distributed 
by many merchants, are carrying a burden of 
overhead expense that stamps the whole industry 
of providing homes as inefficient. 


A Home Building Industry Needed 


All these necessary commodities can be 
handled under one burden of overhead expense, 
and should be so handled. In other words, home 
building should take its place as a major com- 
mercial activity. This country today requires 
a new kind of merchant. He may, and likely 
will, be a lumber dealer, but he will be more 
than that. He will use doors and windows as 
heretofore, but he will not sell them as such. 
He will need hardware and paint, but he will 
not be a hardware dealer. He will be a home 
merchant, offering to his community homes com- 
plete, ready to occupy, just as the automobile 
dealer delivers a complete machine. 

Imagine getting a car along the lines that the 
ordinary family goes in seeuring a home. First 
you would make a sketch showing the size, then 
call on Mr. Mechanic for a price. Mr. Mechanic 
would then go to the engine dealer and secure 
his price, which would include the cost of pro- 
duction plus profit of the maker, to which has 
been added the dealer’s profit. Next, to the 
tire man with the same thing over again, another 
spread of dealer’s profits plus expense; then 
when all these sub bids are tabulated Mr. Me- 
chanie adds for his trouble, time and profit 
and you are offered the chance to pay, some time 
in the future, for a car that carries 40 to 60 
percent of overhead and profit distributed over 
many factors that should have been, and hap- 
pily are, handled as one problem by the motor 
companies, 

The home building problems of the farmer 
and the wage earner are radically different. The 
farmer already has the home site; he requires no 
advice as to location or price of his lot. He has 
periods of leisure when he has time to study his 
problem, haul the materials ete. Furthermore, 


[By H. G. Kennedy] 


a land owning farmer usually has credit at the 
bank and knows how to go about getting a loan. 
The wage earning home buyer requires services 
that none of the agencies today operating can 
give. He needs a home site, help im making a 
loan, a contractor, and someone to design his 
house. He does not need merely a home site 
that the real estate man can sell him. Lumber 
alone does him no good. What he needs is a 
home complete and ready to occupy. 


The Planning Expert’s Place 


Right here is the place for the new merchant. 
What the wage earner wants is a home store, 
where his wants can be supplied; where the home 
merchant, combining the real estate business of 
locating the lot and the loan, the lumber deal- 
er’s business of furnishing the materials and 
the contractor’s business of construction, all 
under one codperative management, bearing only 
one burden of overhead expense, actually de- 
livers a home. This home merchant will profit 
by the practices of other merchants; he will 
learn from the big store, where department man- 
agers study the wants of the community and 
then proceed to satisfy that want in the hest 
manner. He will see the clothing merchant 
studying the styles, prices and fabrics long in 
advance of placing his order, preparing in ad- 
vance for just what the community requires 
and having the clothing ready to deliver im- 
mediately upon demand. Let him study the 
automobile industry, where he will find that 
the makers of cars spend much money for 
engineers and designers, to the end that the de- 
mand for motor transportation may be best 
satisfied, and he will find that the cost of design- 
ing, distributed over many cars, is but a small 
burden for the ultimate owner. Think of com- 
paring any good car of today with what we 
would have to ride in were we to buy ears as 
we buy houses! 

The home merchant will discover that able 
architects, engineers and designers are codp- 
erating with some of the most progressive lum- 
ber and millwork manufacturers, supplying de- 
signs for homes that afford maximum space, 
convenience, comfort, durability and beauty, 
and that the cost of these designs, spread over 
many homes, is very small. 

Since the merchant of today realizes that his 
job is to serve his community, the home mer- 
chant will study the people to be housed. He 
will tabulate the payrolls, consider the growth 
of his town, inform himself as to the culture 
and refinement of the population he seeks to 
serve, and then proceed to put in stock just the 
number of homes, in the locations best suited 
to the needs of the workers, built with just the 
space, exactly the size and shape, and of the 
right materials to fit the demand. He will 
diagnose the housing ailment of his section and 
write the prescription to cure it. 


In this day people will not be satisfied with’ 


the homes that served very well a generation 
ago. While the home of today must be in every 
way a better home, it should and can be 
assembled and completed at a lower relative cost 
than formerly. 


Reducing Cost to the Owner 


A certain small city prior to the war aver- 
aged fifteen new houses per annum. In that city 
there are two lumber yards and five master 
builders. These master builders averaged three 
new jobs per year. That means that three home 
buyers a year have had to support each con- 
tractor’s family and meet his business expenses. 
Assuming that expenses were $1,800, there was 
$600 that each home buyer had to stand. 
Further, all the material was bought in a small 
lot: way, entailing the maximum cost. ~ 

The town cited today needs at least fifty 
homes. Here is a market for the home mer- 
chant. Let him diagnose the case and then pro- 


ceed to put in stock, say twenty houses, pick- 
ing the design that best fits the requirements, 
buying material for twenty instead of one at 
a time, and codperating with one contractor to 
build twenty, instead of three. This contractor 
could and would be satisfied with $200 profit a 
house, as it would yield him more than twice the 
net income that $600 on three houses would yield 
and the saving alone on this one item would be 
$400 to the ultimate owner. In that town to- 
day either of the lumber dealers and each of 
the master builders could actually become the 
home merchant. There are also real estate men 
in the same town who could qualify in that 
capacity. The wonder is that none of them see 
the home building industry in its true light. 

On a recent 40-home project, which, by the 
way, was abandoned because of the cost per 
house, there was charged in the total for over- 
head expenses over $1,600 on a home figured 
at $4,200. In this case the tabulation of the 
payrolls of the wage earners who would be pros- 
pects for a sale averaged a little less than $1,400 
per annum, with average expectancy of steady 
employment. No family should allow more than 
25 percent of its annual wage for a home. 
Whether the family owns or rents the home it 
actually pays for it just the same. This situa- 
tion made it necessary to plan a suitable home 
that could be turned over to the above men- 
tioned wage earners for not more than $3,500, 
about $500 cash and the balance payable the 
same as rent. When the builder quoted $4,200 
for the house alone, the deal was off. A survey 
was then made and it was found that of this 
$4,200 nearly 40 percent was figured as profit 
and overhead expense, divided among the lum- 
ber dealer, plumber, dealer in heating apparatus, 
electrician, painter and the general contractor. 
Here is a case where the home merchant could 
have brought together all necessary materials 
and labor under one overhead and profit, made 
a suitable return on his capital and enterprise 
and saved the ultimate owner at least $800 and 
very likely more. 


The Opportunity Is Waiting 


For years to come home building will be to 
the fore. It can not remain the only major 
industry that ignores standardization and effi- 
ciency. This country has all fundamentals to 
satisfy the unprecedented demand for homes. 
The new home merchant will make use of the 
tools he finds ready at hand in every city and 
town having a housing problem. He will, by 
cooperation and efficiency, cut out the waste and 
the overlapping overhead that now is making - 
home building altegether too expensive for the 
family to be housed. 

In many industrial towns today there is an 
urgent demand for homes. The situation in 
some places is desperate. This condition calls 
for the scrapping of old methods and the de- 
velopment of the new home merchant. The lum- 
berman proclaims his preparedness to sell lum- 
ber, but lumber means nothing to the wage 
earner who wants a home. The real estate man 
is doing his best to sell lots, but a lot is not a 
home. Contractors will figure on the construc- 
tion, but the wage earner has no time to study 
the thing out; he wants a home. Further, where 
homes are being built in individual units, the 
spread of expense is out of proportion to other 
business transactions. What is needed is a 
home merchant, in spirit and in fact; having 
*¢in stock’’ an assortment of homes, of various 
sizes, types, locations and prices to fit as nearly 
as possible the requirements of his community. © 

When this new merchant properly functions 
we shall have suitable homes for all; homes in 
harmony with American ideals of decency, cul- 
ture and progress, produced and delivered to 
owners at prices and on terms that every thrifty 
family can meet. When that time comes much 
of the unrest and dissatisfaction now so com- 
mon will disappear. 
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Why I Want a Home of My Own 





This is the fourth of the series of 
articles written by women especially for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contains 
some very valuable suggestions for re- 
tail lumbermen.—EDITOR. 











A Woman’s Dream of a Home 


Every woman who has not a home has 
a very definite idea in her mind of the 
home she will build when a kind Prov- 
idence makes it possible. It is a com- 
posite picture of all the features she has 
admired in her friends’ homes. When 
she prowls along thru furniture and 
drapery stores, as every woman loves to 
do, she sees only those furnishings and 
color schemes that suit her house. 

My dream house at present is a small, 
compact colonial bungalow. It is white 
on the outside with a profusion of green 
shrubs and bright flowers on the porch 
and in the yard. Inside its keynote must 
be simplicity and cheeriness. There must 
be many windows and French doors so 
there may be always plenty of light and 
air. Since I live in a warm country the 
windows must be long, coming to within 
two feet or less of the floor. I want the 
rooms large and opening together some- 
what so there is a feeling of space even 
tho the house be small. Thruout my 
house I will use as many built-in fea- 
tures as possible. 

In the living room the most important 
requirement is a wide fireplace. There 
is nothing that brings the atmosphere of 


comfort and contentment that a wide fire- 
place with a crackling wood fire does, 
especially if augmented by a few deep 
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PLAN DESIGNED BY ESTELL 8S. SMITH 


chairs before it and a sleepy cat on the 
hearth. 


The woodwork in my house must be 
ivory thruout except the bathroom and 
kitchen which are shining white with a 
finish that stands washing. 

The bathroom is the room where I 
should like to be most extravagant. It 
shall be a little larger than is customary, 
with the best of plumbing fixtures and 
built-in drawers in goodly number for 
linen. 

When I think of my kitchen my 
imagination runs wild. It is not too large 
but is a miracle of built-in cupboards 
and drawers. The drainboard and sink 
cover one side, the drainboard being of 
white tile. It has a sunny breakfast 
nook for, to my mind, there is nothing so 
cozy as to breakfast in a bright, cheery 
kitchen. I will make a large collection 
of old cans of various sizes and paint and 
enamel them white with a blue design 
and label. Thus when my cupboard 
doors are open they will disclose a solid 
phalanx of white cans instead of the 
usual heterogeneous assortment of sacks 
and cans. 

The back porch must be roomy and 
contain stationary tubs and a closet for 
brooms ete. 

This in brief is my mental picture of 
a house but since ‘‘Home is where the 
Heart is,’’ a tent on the desert if happi- 
ness abide there will be just as surely a 
home. 

Estexz S. Smrru, Imperial, Calif. 





A CATALOG 


Quite the handsomest publication of its kind 
issued in a long time is the new general catalog 
just got out by the Huttig Sash & Door Co., 
St. Louis, after more than a year of preparation. 
It is such a complete catalog that it truly can 
be said to be an encyclopedia of millwork, and 
should be of great value to the retailer. Thus 
from the standpoint of both utility and attrac- 
tiveness, the catalog will prove a welcome addi- 
tion to any dealer’s library. 

This catalog, featuring Satin Brand, the per- 
fect builders’ woodwork, was more than a year 
in preparation. It contains 464 pages, with 
more than a thousand illustrations, hundreds be- 
ing reproductions of actual photographs. The 
photographs were taken in all parts of the coun- 
try, and show actual scenes of exteriors and in- 
teriors, adding greatly to the value of the 
catalog. 

The book is well bound, with an attractive 
cover of green and black, and the finest book 
paper is used thruout. On each page are mar- 
ginal designs in keeping with the character of 
the catalog. The whole book typographically 
is a work of art, no expense being spared in 
making it ornate as well as practical. 

Everything from Acorn ends for wall rails to 
window seats is shown in a way to make a book 
of hints helpful to the dealer. Every detail is 
carefully worked out; for instance, leaded art 
glass is shown in full colors in many designs. 

On the same page with a view of the Huttig 
plant, with its 400,000 square feet of floor 
space, seven and a half acres of ground space in 
St. Louis, appears a photograph of A. J. Siegel, 
president of the company. Then follows a 
group photograph of other officers. There is a 


THAT RETAILERS WILL LIKE 


service roll, giving a list of those who are and 
have been connected with the company ten years 
or over. There are nearly a hundred in this 
list. Robert Byars, vice president, and two 
others have been with the company thirty-five 
years. Mr. Siegel’s record is thirty-three years. 
Twenty-two employees have records of twenty- 
five years or more of service. 

The private office of Mr. Siegel and other 
views of the offices and special plan, estimating 
and order departments are shown, as well as the 
finishing rooms, motor truck fleet, factory and 
stock room. 3 

A most interesting chapter is that devoted to 
the war activities at Huttig’s, starting with a 
photograph of the bronze tablet of the roll of 
honor, showing fifty-seven men who enlisted in 
the service. The entire plant was placed at the 
disposal of the Government. One of the items 
was a contract for 650 airplanes, which were 
built and assembled in their entirety ready for 
flight at Huttig’s. Woodwork for lifeboats, 
ship joinery for thirty-six vessels, ammunition 
cases, millwork for housing and for aviation 
fields and cantonments and hospitals were some 
of the numerous other items. Photographs of 
the work, of typical ships and camps, as well as 
part of the nine hundred ‘‘loyal and true men 
and women who made up the Huttig organiza- 
tion and accomplished the wonderful results that 
helped win the war’’ are reproduced. 

All types of homes are shown in actual 
photographs, with floor plans accompanying, so 
that dealers may be enabled to sell houses com- 
plete. These are followed by reproductions of 
photographs of Satin Brand millwork in homes, 
showing everything from reception hall and 
stairway, thru the dining room, living room, 


bed rooms and kitchens, also clothes closets and 
every other convenience of a modern home. 

The section devoted to doors covers the widest 
possible range. Thirty-two pages are devoted 
to softwood doors and twenty-six pages to 
veneered hardwood doors. There are also flush 
mirror doors and French door designs, and gar- 
age doors and doors for churches. Many of the 
photographs show the doors as actually fitted 
into homes. 

There are many front entrance designs for 
homes, buildings ete., from bungalows to man- 
sions, There is a photograph of the Missouri 
State Capitol, in which Satin Brand millwork 
was used. Photographs of tall office buildings, 
such as the Arcade Building in St. Louis, hotels 
like the Statler in St. Louis, representative resi- 
dences like William Buchanan’s in Texarkana 
and the King Ranch in Kingsville, Tex., hos- 
pitals like the Barnes in St. Louis and colleges 
like Peabody’s, Nashville, which were trimmed 
complete by Huttig’s, are shown. 

Close-up views of colonnades taken in artistic 
surroundings are shown, and many other de- 
signs are given, such as those for sideboards, 
buffets, dining room cases, breakfast nooks, 
kitchen cabinets and furniture, nursery cases, 
clothes presses, bathroom cabinets, medicine 
cases, mantels, bookcases and seats and window 
seats. 

Some of the stairway designs are reproduced 
from photographs in homes. All sorts of newels, 
rails, balusters, crooks and other parts are 
shown, and beam ceilings and cornice and mis- 
cellaneous trim parts get considerable atten- 
tion. Beautiful effects from wall panelling are 
shown. Office railings and partitions and grilles 
are displayed. 


: 
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The manufacture of Tennessee red cedar 
chests and closet linings is an unusual depart- 
ment at Huttig’s. - 

With the idea of helping in the selection of 
wood for the finish of the home, photographs are 
given of the various woods, showing their tex- 
ture and grain. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
catalog is that devoted to porchwork, it being 
pointed out that ‘‘an inviting porch is the real 
finishing touch to the home.’’ Actual porches 
are shown, followed by designs for columns, 
column pedestals, cluster columns, rail, balusters 
and brackets. 

Window and door frames and church window 
frames are shown in varied assortment, and 
there also is window hardware. Store front de- 
signs are also given. 

To add to the attractiveness of the home, per- 
golas and garden furniture are reproduced in 
photographs, and there also are sun parlors and 
sleeping porches which can be added. There 
are storm sash doors galore, rolling partitions, 
molding and hardwood flooring. For the farm 
trade there are silos and silo doors. Window 
glass of all kinds, plain and figured, is illus- 
trated. 


To aid in the filling of orders quickly there 
is a telegraph code. 


The official price list - 


adopted by the Wholesale Sash & Door Associa- 
tion and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association as standard on all products is given, 
with official grades and directions for ordering. 
The catalog also includes the Standard Molding 
Book, which is used by the sash, door, blind 
and molding manufacturers and wholesale lum- 
bermen. 

All in all the catalog issued by the Huttig 
Sash & Door Co. is worth while. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON FORESTS SHORT 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 14.—In the Forest 
Club Annual of the University of Washington, 
Prof. Burt P. Kirkland predicts that the for- 
ests of Washington will last only twenty years, 
if the lumber industry continues to expand at 
its present rate. He cites these figures; In 
1910 there was 330,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber in this State, and today, with the 
annual cut almost 5,000,000,000 feet, there 
must be less than 300,000,000,000 feet. Of 
that total, 203,000,000,000 feet is in private 
ownership, 90,000,000,000 feet is owned by the 
Federal Government, and 37,000,000,000 feet by 
the State. Mr. Kirkland contends that if’ the 
forests were handled from the standpoint of 
continuous production they would yield for all 
time a total of 6,000,000,000 feet annually. 


Under present methods, only 40 percent of the 
tree finds any good use; 35 percent is left on 
on the ground to rot or spread forest fires. He 
suggests utilization of wood by-products, but 
states there can be little inducement if the 
outlook does not cover more than twenty to 
twenty-five years. He says: 


It is the policy of the Federal Government to 
handle the national forests on-a continuous pro- 
duction basis—i. e., the annual cut will be about 
equal to the annual growth. Under these condi- 
tions, the national forests in the State of Washing- 
ton are capable of producing annually about one 
and one-half billion feet b. m. The private forests, 
altho occupying the best forest area of the State, 
are not being: handled on a continuous production 
basis, and such timber as they produce is merely 
of chance growth. Under these conditions, it will 
be remarkable if the private forest lands produce 
in excess of one-half billion feet per annum. Thus, 
with the present policies in handling private for- 
ests, the annual timber cut of the State can not 
fail to drop in twenty to twenty-five years from 
about five billion feet b. m. to around two billion. 
This will be in the face of an enormously enlarged 
industrial demand in all lines. We can avoid this 
crisis by action now which will conserve the vast 
areas of immature timber now on private lands, 
and see that hereafter lumbering does not lay waste 
the area it covers. This can be done with benefit 
to every industry in the State, and injury to none. 
The cost of such a policy would not be more than 
25 cents for each thousand feet cut. Practical 
forestry always starts while you have the forest, 
as the cost is then insignificant and such as there 
is is discharged by the sale of the mature timber. 





Girl Takes Hike Thru 
Vast Virgin Forest 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 14.—That the Olympic 
national forest on the Olympie peninsula, Wash- 
ington, is in need of trail and telephone systems 
for better fire protection, is the opinion of Miss 
Henrietta MacKaughan, of this city, who alone 
groped her way thru the densely forested moun- 
tain range that even ambitious hunters hereto- 





TRAIL UP DUSEWALLIPS RIVER 


fore have refrained from entering except in 
parties and with experienced guides. 


Miss MacKaughan, who is a member of the 
‘Oregon Journal’s reportorial staff, loves the 
woods and the mountains, and a year ago for 
her vaeation ‘‘hiked’’ alone thru the Jefferson 
national forest, no small undertaking but a 
picnic compared with the road she had to travel 
going from the east side of the Olympic forest 
to Lake Quinault on the west boundary. 

The distance in a straight line cut thru the 
mountains would be about one hundred miles, 





but following her trail 
it would probably meas- 
ure three times that, 
and yet she made it in 
about eighteen days, or 
three days longer than 
she had _ ealculated. 
Some fear was felt for 
her safety when she 
failed to report on the 
specified time at the an- 
nounced end of her 
trip, but just about as 
searching parties were 
to be sent out she 
showed up at Quinault, 
tanned, but in condition to hike back had she 
so desired. 





In recognition and appreciation of the very 
kind assistance given her everywhere by mem- 
bers of the Forest Service stationed at various 
points along the trip, Miss MacKaughan has 
written an interesting report for the Forest 
Service, giving such recommendations as she 
found might be of value. Among these she in- 
cludes first and foremost greater attention to 
trail building. She says that ample provision 
is being made for. fire fighting but without 
trails it is practically impossible to reach fires 
that might spring up. Trail building has been 
neglected, she found, because of lack of funds. 
Telephone service follows the outskirts of the 
forest but is negligible in the interior where it 
would be most needed. Lean-to’s for temporary 
shelter, she finds, would be of great assistance. 


Making her way thru the timber, which in 
places she says is the finest to be found any- 
where, she took many views. Photographs, how- 
ever, fail to give an idea of the size of the trees 
as dimensions seem lost in a country of such 
magnitude, but she says there is an abundance 
of material for mill saws for many years to 
come. Around the edges of the reserve, timber 
is now being cut. 


Miss MacKaughan for a greater part of the 
distance followed trails of elk of which she 
found herds, ‘‘tame as cows,’’ to use her own 
words. And bear dnd whistling dogs were 
there in abundance. The elk browsed peace- 
fully on meadows surrounded by hills carrying 
eternal snow while the bear often times would 
come nosing around her camp. 


‘*Tf your soul communes with nature and 
appreciates its grandeur then there is no fear, 





IN THE HEART OF THE OLYMPICS 


but if you become awed by nature’s magnitude 
then I should not advise the tfip,’’ said the 
girl reporter who by this hike performed some- 
thing that perhaps has never been performed 
before. One thing certain is that it was never 
done by a white woman. It may have been 
done in the palmy days of the Indian but there 
exist no records to prove it. 

The trip was made against the advice of the 
Forest Service men and Miss MacKaughan’s 
friends. 





MISS MacKAUGHAN AT BRINNON, READY TO 
START 
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WEST COAST CARGO SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 14.—Cargo shipments 
of fir lumber for the first six months of 1920 
totaled 849,285,524 feet, a gain of 304,856,013 
feet over shipments for the corresponding 
period of 1919. The figures are announced by 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Fred 
W. Alexander, secretary, which has inspected 
660,853,664 feet of all lumber shipped by water 
thus far this year. By general destinations, 
the six months’ 1920 shipments as compared 
with the 1919 shipments are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Siz months Siv months 

—1920— —1919— 

lumber, feet lumber, feet 
498,649,446 375,891,711 
39,932,918 55,037,304 

310,703,160 113,500,496 


849,285,524 544,429,511 


The originating districts of the business for 
the six months of 1920 are shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 

~ Domestic 
lumber, feet 

British Columbia.... 

Puget Sound 

Grays-Harbor 

Willapa Harbor.... 

Columbia River 

Coos Bay 


California 
Domestic 
Foreign 





Foreign 


113,718,496 
120,023,532 


538,582,364 210,703,160 


Origin of the waterborne shipments, with a 
comparison with the shipments the first six 
months of the previous year, follows: 

Sie re Sig months 


lumber, feet lumber, feet 
British Columbia.... 5 30,443,769 
Washington 449,469,828 321,760,750 
Oregon 344,469,202 192,224,992 


849,285,524 544,429,511 

The destinations by States, territories and 

nations of the water shipments for the first 

six months of 1920 as compared with the first 
six months of 1919 follows: 

Six months 

—1920— 








Sig months 
—1919— 
lumber, feet 


375,691,711 


4,697,331 
16,868,107 


s lumber, feet 


DOMESTIC: 
California 498,629,446 
5,985,365 


Alaska 
Atlantic ‘coast 1,564,505 
26,777,575 23,223,025 
4,010,731 7,962,735 


Hawaiian Islands.... 
Panama % é A 3: 
1,594,742 2,286,106 
39,932,918 55,037,304 





Philippine Islands... 








gS 
a. es foes A 


ae 


West coast, South 


41,891,339 15,752,745 


3,042,810 
2,124,218 


113,500,496 


9,252,780 
310,703,160 








PICKNICKERS HAVE A GOOD TIME 


BEND, OrE., Aug. 14.—When 1,839 people, 
including men, women and children and Tom 
McCann, attend a picnic, it is some picnic. By 
means of a special train of fifteen cars with 
innumerable automobiles and other means of 
tranportation, 1,840 employees of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., of Bend, went to Dillon Falls for 
what was called the ‘‘first annual picnic’’ of 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. employees and, therefore, as 
it is to be an annual affair, the employees of 








Last Monday night the Shevlin-Hixon (Co. 
gave a dinner at the Emblem Club for the piec- 
nic committee and the band. The picnic was 
gone over again, everyone agreeing that the 
first annual Shevlin-Hixon picnic had been a 
wonderful success and the best of any kind ever 
attended by any of the committee. Plans are 
now being considered to select permanent 
grounds for all future affairs of the kind. 
Benham Falls is one of the sites most favored 
at present. 


ORDER FILES SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 14.—Eastern dealers 
are wiring local wholesalers to either send car 
numbers or to cancel orders. Manufacturers 
have been trying to fill old orders, and as a rule 
appear to have been successful. The present 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PICNIC GROUNDS AT DILLON FALLS, ORE, 


this big pine lumber manufacturing concern 
have something to look forward to each year. 

Incidentally, it might be said that a ton of 
watermelons and one hundred gallons of ice 
cream were consumed by the picnickers and 
plenty of lemonade and candy and everything 
else that goes to make up a real picnic out in 
the country. The committee of employees was 
headed by Frank Anderson, and there was 
something doing all day in the way of enter- 
tainment, with music from the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co.’s band, athletic events of all kinds, and a 
‘*kangaroo court’’ presided over by A. M. 
Pringle. Without fear or favoritism this 


T. A. McCANN (INDICATED BY ARROW) AND KE. H. DEA (AT MR. McCANN’S LEFT) AT KAN- 
GAROO COURT 4 


11,516,353 
77,900,298 


4,997,454 


350,414 
Japan ... 8,094,727 
Manchuria . 
Mexico 
United Kingdom and 
Continent 


163,16 
2,305,375 
36,817,379 

32,48 
55,733,800 


Australia 20,690,725 


court exacted money from alleged offenders, 
not excepting General Manager T. A. McCann 
and E. H. Dea, of Minneapolis, superintendent 
of manufacturing for the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
who was one of the party, the money so ob- 
tained all going to the fund devoted to the band 


equipment. The whole affair was one not soon 
to be forgotten and in the future will be some- 
thing long to be looked forward to by the em- 
ployees of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 


increase in orders, which again brings out the 
stringency in the car supply, is clearly due to 
a realization by buyers that the new freight 
rates will make a difference of from $6 to $7 
in transportation charges, as compared with 
present schedules. Business coming in is for 
yard stock, there being nothing in industrial 
lines, and practically no timber or railroad 
business. The market is indicated by dimen 
sion at $8 over Rail B List, with sales as low 
as $6; and by uppers at $25 to $30 over Rail B. 


If the car supply were sufficient, it is prob- 
able that the mills would be able to clean up 
their order files in a week or so. It is expected 
that there will be a very small movement of 
lumber during the interval from the time the 
new rates go into effect and the time the rail- 
roads file tariffs reéstablishing rate relation- 
ships. This applies especially to territory east 
of the mountains. The readjustment due to a 
change in schedules will require at least a 
month, and it is probable that momentarily at 
least the car supply will be ample, in which 
event there may be a softening of the market. 
Somebody, either the manufacturer or the con- 
sumer, will be obliged to absorb the difference 
in rates. 


Inquiries now being conducted locally lead 
to the belief that there may be a considerable 


impetus to cargo shipments, in particular that 


with an excess of tonnage on the Pacific the 
lumber rate thru the Panama Canal to the At- 
lantic may drop as low as $20. 


The weekly review issued by Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast associa- 
tion, shows that as a result of buyers seeking 
to get under cover ahead of the freight rate 
increase the association mills took on the larg- 
est volume of new business booked since the 
first week in April. Orders accepted exceeded 
production 5 percent, and shipment 13 percent. 
A considerable volume is apparently to be put 
in transit for speculative purposes, and if not 
shipped prior to Aug. 26 may be subject to 
cancelation. Cars for lumber loading continue 
searce, about 30 percent of requirements being 
furnished. There is no evidence of the widely- 
advertised ‘‘rush of cars to the west Coast for 
lumber.’’ Association mills participating in 
the statement produced 75,069,646 feet for the 
week ended Aug. 7. The same mills took on 
78,490,612 feet of new business and shipped 
68,457,790 feet of old business. New  trans- 
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eoutinental business totaled 1,792 cars; rail 
shipments, ears. New eargo orders 
amounted to. 16,503,702 feet coastwise, and 
5,974,939 feet for future export clearance; 
toial new cargo business, 22,478,641 feet. Cargo 
clearances amounted to 11,017,639 coastwise, 
aud 8,825,757 overseas, a total of 19,843,596 
feet. The unshipped balance in the rail trade 
totals 7,750 cars at 126 mills; unshipped do- 
mestie eargoes, 69,652,703 feet; unshipped ex- 
port orders, 61,694,136 feet. 


Mr. Allen makes this comment on rates: 


Railroad freight advances effective Aug. 26, 
which increase freight charges 33% percent on ship- 
ments consigned east of the Rocky Mountains, will 
greatly curtail shipments by rail, until such time 
as the transcontinental carriers work out and file 
tariffs permitting west Coast mills again to com- 
pete for business_in eastern markets. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s rate decision, which 
was an emergency order and intended to be subject 
to revision in su uent tariffs to be filed by car- 


riers, creates a freight differential against west 
Coast mills amounting to $7.46 a thousand feet of 
lumber delivered at Omaha, a differential of $3.76 
a thousand feet at St. Paul, $9.60 at Des Moines, 
$11.68 at St. Louis, $8.37 at Kansas City, $8.69 at 
Milwaukee, $9.08 at Chicago, $12.21 at Indian- 
apolis, $11.15 at Cor $11.01 at Cleveland, 
$ 1.87 at Pittsburgh, $13.13 at Philadelphia, $13.11 
at New York, and $11.68 at Boston. 

The railroad commission has sent out to all 
storage warehouses in Washington this letter: 

The railroad commission respectfully requests 
that all of you bear in mind when loading cars to 
load them 110 percent of their marked capacity 
whenever possible. By so doing you will lend 
positive aid and codperation in oe maximum 
available facilities in reducing ffic congestion. 


LUMBERMEN FORM SAFETY BOARD 


Ketso, WasH., Aug. 14—The Columbia 
Safety & Industrial Relations Board has been 





formed by loggers and lumber manufacturers 
in this part of the State, with the object of 
improving safety standards, preventing acci- 
dents and carrying on an educational campaign 
among employees. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, J. A. Byerly; vice president, J. 8. O’Gor- 
man; secretary-treasurer, P. J. Brix. There is 
an executive committee of five, including the 
three officers together with L. A. Young and 
E. J. McLane. These firms are members of 
the organization: McLane Lumber & Shingle 
Co., C. A. Taylor Lumber Co., Eufala Co., 
Silver Lake Railway & Lumber Co., Kelso; 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., of Ostrander; 
Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., Mt. Solo; Knapp- 
ton Mills Co. and Brix Bros. Logging Co., both 
of Knappton; Wisconsin Logging Co. and 
Alger Logging Co., both of Skamokawa. 





VOLUME OF 


Building permits issued during July in 196 
cities reporting to the American Contractor 
totaled 40,793, with valuation of $125,427,096, 
showing a drop of 14 percent from July of last 
year, as well as a decline from June activity 
this year. Permits for July, 1919, totaled only 
40,726, but the aggregate valuation was $145,- 
772,961. Exact comparisons of July, 1920, with 
the month immediately preceding are not pos- 
sible because of variation in the number of 
cities reporting for the two months, but there 
was a decrease. 

In comparing the showing for July, 1920, 
with that of the same month of last year, cer- 
tain facts must be taken into consideration. 
Nineteen nineteen activity reached its peak in 
August from a very inauspicious start during 
the first quarter of the year. During July there 
was a slight letdown in the upward climb, This 
year’s activity so far is marked by an unpre- 
eedentedly high valuation peak of building per- 
mits issued in April, followed by a severe slump 
in May torthe level of February activity. June 
showed a modest pickup but nevertheless suf- 
fered a recession of 6 percent from the activity 
of June, 1919. This is followed by the further 
recession in July. June and July are the only 
two months showing diminished activity as com- 
pared with corresponding months in 1919. 

The following tabulation shows the number 
of permits issued in various cities during July, 
1920, and their total valuation, together with 
percentage of gain or loss compared with the 
same month of last year: 

= July, 198 


No. of Estimated 
permits cost 


323 340,678 -- & 


23,125 co 
116,598 -. & 


24 


Percent 
Gain Loss 
Alabama— 

Birmingham 
Arkansas— 


Berkeley ... 
Long Beach. 
Los Angeles. 
Oakland ... 
Pasadena . 
Sacramento . 
San Diego. 
San Francisco 


77,840 
459,950 
49,544 


223,133 
644,598 


At 263,540 
Wilmington 192,548 

District of Columbia— 
i eesceces 981,200 


321,327 
259,100 
27,186 
66,292 


Denver 
Pueblo 


1,231,659 

130,356 

224'125 

112,600 

Aurora ..... 43,608 
Chicago ... ‘ 6,669,300 
DOGRGEE Sev ciacsseats D 
East St. Louis........ ) 
Bvanstot- cee. cc ccesce 87,990 
) 

) 
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BUILDING PERMITS SHRINKS 


———July, 1920 —_, 
No. of Estimated 
permits cost 


Percent 
Gain Loss 
Indiana— 

Evansville . ‘ rags, 

Fort Wayne ® 7 ae 

Hammond ... » 8 GR « 

Indianapolis = an 

Richmond ... ‘ 30 42,000 ee 

South Bend.... oa 

Terre Haute 
Iowa— 

Cedar Rapids......... 

Davenport 


Dubuque 
Mason City 77,670 


‘ansas— 
Kansas City 154,250 
Leavenworth 3 4,000 
Es 51,465 
412,141 
25,500 
255,178 
370,250 


542,942 
824,250 


59,446 
1,459,287 
109,188 


Covington 
Lexington 
Louisville 
juisiana— 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


aine— 
Portland 


aryland— 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Massachusetts— 
Beverly 


Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Fall River ........... 
Fitchburg 

Haverhill 
eee ee 
Lawrence 


: 8: BRSSRE: :: 


carn 
ABas 


Saginaw .. 
Minneso 
2,677,650 
83,775 
2,793,204 


38,500 


795,150 
29,115 


67,409 
2,898,855 
50,945 
1,074,075 





Manchester 
New Jersey— 
Atlantic City ....... 


Passaic . 
Paterson 
Plainfield 
Trenton .. 
New York— 
Albany ..... 
Auburn . 
Binghamton 
Buffalo .... 
Mt. Vernon .... 
Newburgh 


co July, 1920—_, 
No. of Estimated 
permits cost 

1,165,219 
588,659 


New York City: 
Boro Bronx 
Boro Richmond. 
Boro Brooklyn.. 
Boro Manhattan 
Boro Queens ... 

Niagara Falls 

Rochester 

Schenectady 


Troy 


Charlotte 

Wilmington 
No 

Fargo 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Mansfield ............ 
Sandusky . 
Springfield 

Toledo 


Pa 
=) 


Youngstown 
Zanesville 


klahoma— 
Muskogee 
— City 


Bas : Sas: SSa: 


Johnstown 
Lancaster . 
McKeesport 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh ... 
Reading 


8 8S: : aBSS: VSS 


Central Falls ....... 
South Carolina— 


uw 

Charleston ..... eoces 
Sou 

Sioux Falls .. 
Tennessee— 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashvill 
Texas— 


Galveston 
Houston 


Vi — 

Norfolk ........ 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 


West Virgini 
Charleston 
Huntington 


Kenosha 
Madison .. 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine .. 
Sheboygan 


eyenne 
Total 


ee eeceeeeeee 40,793 
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A Peep at a World Which Has Not Changed — 


[By Russell J. Matthias, of the Russell J. Matthias Co., Chicago] 











{Mr. Matthias has recently returned from a 
year’s trip around the world, during which he 
thas had many wonderful experiences and has 
seen many almost incredible things, some of which 
he tells about in this absorbing article. The trip 
was not taken under the pressure of business, but 
for rest and pleasure, and during the months of 
leisure study of the peoples of the strange lands 
he visited, Mr. Matthias formed an acquaintance- 
ship with them and their weird customs that 
rarely is gained by nonresidents. Mr. Matthias 
sailed for the Orient about Aug. 1, 1919, from 
Vancouver, B. C., and spent some weeks in Japan, 
China and the Philippine Islands, from where he 
proceeded to Java, Burmah, the Malay States and 
India. It was India that had an especial appeal 
to him, and he spent more time in that country 
than in any other, traversing it from the coast 
of the Indian Ocean on the South to the Hima- 
layan Mountains on the North, and passed thru 
the Khyber Pass to the border of the forbidden 
territory of Afghanistan. Mr Matthias, after a 
brief visit to Egypt, also spent three months in 
Europe, visiting Italy, France and England, and 
arrived in this country in the last part of last 
month.—EDIToR.] 


Much is written these days about the chang- 
ing world, and ‘‘he who runs as he reads’? may 
believe this to be a truth. But many changes 
are only on the surface. Custom, prejudice, 
superstition and religion are stronger than steel BENARES FROM THE GANGES, SHOWING STATELY EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE 











standing erect and imposing after having wit- 
nessed the passing of many centuries. Others 
are toppling over or sinking into the bed of the 
river. 

It is at the hour of sunrise that the Hindu 
goes to the Ganges to bathe, and he must do so 
daily if he be true to his religion. Thousands 
of men and women may be seen bathing and 
praying. Their power of concentration is de- 
veloped to the nth degree. They pay not the 
slightest attention to the immoderately-curious 
foreigner on the boat not fifty feet away who 
clicks his camera and shouts orders to the stupid 
oarsmen. 

The city .sewerage is flowing into the river 
very near at hand, and occasionally a dead cow 
or dog or man floats by smelling to heaven; 
but the devotee knows nothing of the germ 
theory and probably has paralysis of the olfac 
tory organ, so,as he stands waist deep in the 
river he scoops up the water in double hand 
fulls and rubs his body vigorously; then he 
submerges his head several times, rinses his 
mouth, and, now being washed inside and out, 
he wades to the bank, climbs out and goes about 
his day’s work. 

Some of these people walk miles to the river 
from their homes and do it every day. To the 


Occidental this means a ‘tremendous waste of 
BATHING AND PRAYING ALONG THE RIVER BANK. EACH SUNSHADE SHELTERS A PRIEST time, but the Hindu takes his religion seriously. 





and harder than diamonds; they rule the world 
and change slowly. Forces at work to bring 
about different conditions sometimes meet with 
amazing resistance. 

It has been the custom of the Hindus for 
tens of centuries to burn their dead, and tho 
wood is scarcer than food—and the people are 
usually on the verge of starvation—they make 
any sacrifice to obtain the logs for the funeral 

pyre. 

Benares is to the Hindu what Mecca is to the 
Mohammedan. No matter how sinful a life 
he has led, if he dies within the sacred city of 
Benares his spirit will- travel via parlor car, 
fastest express, without extra fare, or war tax, 
to the highest heaven his belief has promised. 

The white man who visits this most interest- 
ing city arises before sun-up and drives four 
miles from the cantonment (European quarter) 
to the Ganges River. There he takes a boat and 
drifts slowly along, past palaces, temples, bath- 
ing ghats, the burning ghat, the great mosque 
and finally to the railway bridge where the city 
ends. “Some of the palaces and temples are SOME MASSIVE HINDU PALACES AT BENARES FACING THE RIVER GANGES 
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It is the biggest thing in life or death, a matter 
of deep daily concern, not something to be sand- 
wiched in on Sundays between golf and the 
movies. 

As the boat comes abreast of the burning 
ghat it draws in toward the shore. Four men 
are seen trotting along the bank carrying a 
bamboo litter on their shoulders. Tied to the 
bier is a corpse swathed in white, which signi- 
fies a male. If it were a female the cloth 
would be red. The bearers are chanting: 
‘‘There is no God but Rama; there is no God 
but Rama.’’ Arriving at the water’s edge they 
partly surmerge the corpse which is still tied 
on the bier—the last bath in the Ganges. 

Close at hand several pyres are burning 
fiercely and others are nearly consumed. Coolies 
are busily arranging logs for the pyre of the 
corpse which has just arrived. 

Now they are ready. The body is untied; 
the wrapping is removed from the face; a jar 
of water is dipped from the river and poured- 
over the head; the covering is replaced, and the 
body carried to its waiting pyre. 
placed on top of the corpse. The nearest rela- 
tive carrying a bundle of straw walks three 
times around the dead, then goes to beg a light 
from the fire kept for that purpose by the ghat 
coolies. Returning, the lighted straw is placed 
at the base of the pyre. The dry wood quickly 
ignites and soon the whole mass is a roaring 
blaze. 

This is all accomplished with no sign of sor- 
row, no outery, no tears. A son has just set 


fire to his father’s corpse and with no visible 
emotion joins the other ‘‘mourners’’ and bear- 
ers at a nearby spot to watch the destruction of 
one who was with them in life but a few hours 


wt yw 





Wood is. 





THE DEAD RECEIVING THEIR LAST BATH IN THE SACRED RIVER BEFORE CREMATION 


that the ‘‘mourners’’ will return to the affairs 
of life and think no more of the departed. 

However, all is not over, for the ghat coolies 
gather up the ashes and throw them into the 
river. A few fragments of bone which were 
not consumed are pounced upon by hungry, 
friendless dogs, who ‘‘ pick up a living’’ at this 
place of the dead. 

It has been a distressing scene and you are 


SMOKING PYRES. NOTE MAN AT LEFT WITH POLE ABOUT TO HURRY PROCEEDINGS 


before. Those who die during the night are 
cremated early the following morning and those 
dying in the morning are ashes before night. 
Only enough time is taken to notify nearby rela- 
tives and friends, buy a piece of new cloth for 
the shroud, and off they rush to the ghat. 

The ghat coolies carry long poles of green 
bamboo with which they poke the logs and beat 
the corpse to break it up and expedite the cre- 
mation. The air is filled with the smell of 
burning flesh. 

And as you watch there is a muffled report; 
the abdomen explodes and the intestines are 
strewn about the logs. It is horrible, but you 
are fascinated and you do not go. 

After about two hours there remain only a 
few smoldering ashes. The waiting son yoes 
to the river and returns with a pottery jar of 
water. He stands close beside the spot where 
the cremation took place, with his back to it. 
The jar is thrown over his shoulder and breaks 
as it strikes the ground, spilling the water over 
the ashes. He does not look around but joins 
his friends and they return to their homes. The 
breaking of the jar signifies that all is finished, 


angry with these inhuman people. You have 
seen several pyres lighted and the same indiffer- 
ence exhibited in each instance. No tears, no 
sorrow. 

But wait; you hear an outcry! A new pyre 
has been lighted by a woman. She has to be 
supported as she walks around it and when the 
fire is applied she sinks to the ground, sobbing: 
‘He was so good to me; he was so good to 
me.’’ Her husband is dead and had she lived 
seventy years ago she would have met her fate 
in the same flame that consumed him. The Brit- 
ish Government does not now countenance the 
burning alive of the widowed wife. However, 
she must live out her life in loneliness, as her 
religion does not permit her to remarry. 

It was a strange custom, the living widow 
sharing the funeral pyre with her dead husband, 
and horrible as was the fate of the wife the 
custem must have added much to the welfare of 
the husband during his lifetime. His health 
was a matter of deep concern, whether or not 
his love was worth having; and there was prob- 
ably no case on record of a wife poisoning her 
husband. 


Returning to the hotel you have the feeling 
that you have been to the theater and seen a 
dreadful play and that tomorrow all will be 
different, the world bright and happy. But it is 
all very real and the same scene has been tak- 
ing place in the same city for centuries past, 
and who can say with surety that it will not 
take place a thousand years hence? 


ASSOCIATION OFFERS PLAN SERVICE 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 17.—Late in 1919 the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania decided to get up a plan book that 
would be a distinct help to retailers in selling 
house bills and in providing service to custom- 
ers. A plan book committee was formed con- 
sisting of George E. Evans, president Fair- 
chance Lumber Co.; Walter E. Hatch, secretary 
Keystone Lumber Co.; Elmer A. Diebold, presi- 
dent Higgins Lumber Co.; and W. B. Stayer, 
secretary of the association. Members of the 
association were then requested to collect and 
send in the most popular plans used in each 
territory. Practically four hundred plans were 
sent in and fifty of the most popular ones were 
selected and incorporated in a plan book. Not 
only were elevations shown, but floor plans and 
a complete description of each house were given. 
Ten thousand of these plan books were sold to 
dealers at the February, 1920, convention of the 
association and from these books over seven 
hundred houses have been built, many of the 
houses being ordered by large manufacturing 
corporations for housing their employees. 

The association has recently had completed 
a list of bills of material which includes every- 
thing in the way of material needed from the 
time the first stone is laid in the foundation 
until the last bit of hardware has been placed. 
These lists of material are being sold to mem- 
bers of the association for $15 a set of fifty 
houses. 

The plan book service has been found to work 
out so successfully in Pennsylvania that the 
association has decided to go further and is 
willing to sell the plan books and bills of ma- 
terial to any legitimate retail dealer in the 
country for $16. In making this announcement 
the association says: ‘‘The idea of making 
this offer to the retail dealers of the country 
is to encourage the sale of lumber and help the 
country in its present shortage of houses.’’ The 
members of the association fully realize that 
the home owner represents the backbone of 
the nation. The announcement by the associa- 
tion of the plan contains this significant state- 
ment: ‘‘Every home owner knows that he is 
a@ part and parcel of his country and that if 
his Government fails his title to his property 
will forever cease.’? W. B. Stayer, secretary 
of the association, which has its offices at 730 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has further 
details of the plan service which will be gladly 
extended to dealers. 
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EMPLOYEES AND WAGES COMPARED 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 17.—Most of the 
big industries of the country reduced employ- 
ment last month as compared with the preced- 
ing month, according to figures made public to- 
day. by the bureau of labor statistics. Not all 
éstablishments in any one industry are cov- 
ered, the comparison being based on selected 
plants. The iron and steel industry in July 
showed a reduction of 1.3 percent in number of 
employees and 7.7 percent in its payroll. The 
automobile industry showed an increase of 1.2 
percent in employees and a reduction of .2 per- 
cent in payroll. Car building and repairing 
showed a decrease of 17.1 percent in employees 
and 18.7 percent in payroll. Coal mining 
showed a decrease of .9 percent in employment 
and 3.6 percent in payroll. 


A comparison in the same industries in July, 
1920, with July, 1919, show that all but one— 
woolen—increased the payrolls, while eight of 
the fourteen show a larger volume of employ- 
ment. Increases range from 6.4 percent in 
boots and shoes to 70 percent in men’s clothing. 
Other industries showing large increases in pay- 
roll were iron and steel, 28.9 percent; automo- 
biles, 34.3 percent; cotton manufacturing, 34 
percent; paper making, 51 percent; cigars, 47 
percent, and coal mining 31.7 percent. 

Industries showing an increase in volume of 
employment in July compared with the same 
month last year were iron and steel, automo- 
biles, car building and repairing, cotton finish- 
ing, cotton manufacturing, men’s clothing, pa- 
per making and cigars. Decreases were shown 
in the other six, woolen far exceeding any other 
with 55.5 percent. 

Industries showing an increase in payroll but 
decreases in volume of employment were hosiery 


and underwear, silk, leather, boots and shoes 
and coal mining. 


ed 


TRADE CONDITIONS DISCUSSED 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 16.—In a brief 
discussion of crops, food prices and business in 
general, A. W. Douglas, chairman of the com- 
mittee on statistics and standards of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, has this 
to say about building: 


Building operations are much hampered by 
almost everything that can happen to them: 
Scarcity and the high price of labor and material, 
and difficulty or financing loans on construction 
projects. Few things, in the present situation, 
could do more than general building and construc- 
tion to give stability to conditions, employment to 
labor, and cause a widespread demand for commodi- 
ties in every branch of business. The needs of new 
housing and new construction are too obvious to 
need comment. But it is equally obvious that only 
the most imperatively necessary construction can 
and will proceed under the present costs, present 
difficulties arfd present uncertainties. 


With regard to the automobile industry, he 
says: 

The automobile industry gives indications of ap- 
proaching the peak of production for the present. 
This may release material for other steel and glass 
industries which greatly need those commodities. 
Any complete point of “saturation” in automobiles 
does not seem imminent,—rather in a moderate 
way, a readjustment which has long been looked 
for. Not only will there be a demand for replace- 
ment but also for new purchasers, for we are fast 
realizing that automobiles are a necessary and in- 
alienable factor in modern civilization. Any talk 
about their being luxuries and unessentials is 
rather unknowing and foolish. There was once the 
same talk about telephones and the telegraph. 
Outside the definite part which automobiles play 
in business, and which steadily grows in import- 
ance, they have done more to broaden the under- 
standing and the mental horizon of their users 
than any invention within a generation. In espe- 
cial they have been a boon, beyond comparison, to 
the dweller on the countryside, on the farm and 
in the small town. Of a once popular sport, that 
of bicycles, now relegated altogether to strictly 
useful purposes, it is interesting to learn that the 
annual output is much in excess of the days when 
they were a passing craze. 


Mr. Douglas, discussing textiles and leather, 
says: 

Indecision and hesitancy still characterize tex- 
tiles and some leather products. Reduced working 
days and sometimes entire closing down of the 
mills mark textiles in some localities. It seems to 
be more a waiting and readjustment period in a 
moderate way than the prelude to any marked 
change. This waiting attitude commences with the 
consumer and extends to the manufacturer, Con- 
ditions in metal lines are much the same. 


Continuing, the transportation problem is 
discussed as follows: 

Lack of transportation is the principal hindrance 
to better and larger distribution. This operates to 
maintain and even advance prices because of the 
comparative scarcity thus caused. Railroad rate 
advances point the way to an ultimate solution, 
but, at the best, it seems a long story. Unless ex- 
perience be misleading the new purchasing power 
of the railroads will be a strong factor in main- 
taining both prices and the volume of business. 

Mr. Douglas predicts somewhat lower prices 
for foodstuffs as a result of bumper crops in all 
parts of the United States. That the full effect 
of these crops will not be reflected in prices 


paid by the ultimate consumer will be due in 
no small degree to lack of transportation facili- 
ties. It also will be felt, in many instances, by 
reason of the fact that many farmers will not 
take produce to nearby markets when they . 
know the prospective prices will not meet their 
heavily increased costs. 

Mr. Douglas predicts a winter wheat crop 
of 535,000,000 bushels and a spring wheat crop 
of 275,000,000 bushels, while a few more timely 
rains, he says, will bring the corn crop up to 
3,000,000,000 bushels. 


LABOR THREAT CALLED JOKE 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 16.—Officials of 
the American Federation of Labor today char- 
acterized as a ‘‘joke’’ the resolution adopted 
by the central labor body of Chicago demand- 
ing a general strike in the event military aid 
is extended to Poland by the United States. 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the federation, 
called attention the stand taken at the meeting 
of the International Federation of Trades 
Unions at Amsterdam last summer, when a simi- 


lar resolution was presented by radical mem- 


bers. Mr. Gompers and other American dele- 
gates stood against the resolution and it was 
overwhelmingly defeated. The policy of the 
American federation, Mr. Morrison said, is 
against a general strike. 











ORDER ISSUED IN RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued Supplemental 
Order No. 1 in connection with its finding in 
Ex Parte 74, the big rate increase case, indi- 
cating specifically the percentages of increase 
which should apply to freight rates within Illi- 
nois territory, between points in Illinois terri- 
tory and points in the eastern group and be- 
tween points in Illinois territory and the west- 
ern group. 

The commission’s order follows: 

That in the application of the increases author- 
ized in the report in this proceeding entered July 
29, 1920, points in Illinois territory should be con- 
sidered to be within the eastern group for the pur- 
pose of applying the increases on interstate traffic 
between points within Illinois territory; also on 
traffic between points in-Illinois territory on the 
one hand and points in official classification terri- 
tory east of the Indiana-Illinois State line on the 
other, and that an increase of 40 percent may be 
made in such rates; and points within said IIli- 
nois .territory should be treated as being in the 
western group on traffic subject to joint or single 
line thru rates between points in said territory on 
the one hand, and points lying within the boun- 
daries of the western group (west or north of 
Illinois territory) on the other, and that an in- 
crease of 35 percent may be made in such rates. 

For the purposes of this order Illinois territory 
is defined as consisting of all points in the State 
of Illinois, also points in Wisconsin on and south 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, 
Milwaukee to Madison, the Chicago & North West- 
ern railway, Madison to Dodgeville, and on and 
east of.the Illinois Central, Dodgeville to the 
Illinois State line; also points on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River to which joint thru rates, 
subject to the official classification, are now in ef- 
fect from points in trunk-line and central territories. 


HUGE STEAMSHIP COMBINE 


WasuineTton, D. C., Aug. 16.—Officials of 
the United States Shipping Board are prepar- 
ing to dispose of all ships owned by it. All 
Government-owned steel ships are to be offered 
for sale immediately. All wooden ships owned 
by the board already have been offered. 

The steel fleet is composed of 1,200 vessels, 
approximating 5,000,000 deadweight tons. Bids 
for all these ships will be ‘‘as is’’ and ‘‘ where 
is’? at a minimum price of $160 a ton for coal 
burners and $170 a ton for oil burners built on 
the Great Lakes for ocean trade, and $175 a 
ton for coal burners and $185 a ton for oil burn- 
ers of more than 10,000 tons. 

Announcement also was made today by Ad- 
miral W. 8. Benson, chairman of the board, of 








the formation of a huge steamship combine 
composed of the Harriman steamship lines; 
including the American Ship & Commerce Cor- 
poration and the United American Lines (Inc.) 
and what is left of the Hamburg-American 
Line. 

This combination is the result of an agree- 
ment entered into between the American Ship 
& Commerce Corporation, a new holding com- 
pany, and the Hamburg-American Line, with 
the support and sanction of the Shipping Board. 

The far reaching character of this combina- 
tion and its probable effect on the American 
merchant marine is seen in the fact that the 
agreement covers every phase of Hamburg- 
American Line, traffic between the United 
States and Germany and intermediate ports, 
and, indirectly, all other trade routes estab- 
lished by the German line and handled thru 
subsidiary concerns. These routes completely 
circle the globe. 


CANADA TARIFFS SUSPENDED 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today suspended 
until Dec. 16 the effective dates of tariffs filed 
by F. A. Leland, agent, and W. J. Kelly, agent, 
requiring the prepayment of freight charges on 
traffic from points in the United States to des- 
tinations in Canada. The case is docketed fo 
hearing as Investigation & Suspension No. 1196. 


NEW COAST STEAMSHIP LINE 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 16.—The United 
States Shipping Board regards the inaugura- 
tion of a new passenger and freight stea:nship 
line between Richmond, Va., and New York 
City as a matter of first importance. The 
steamer Lake Frances today arrived at Rich- 
mond on its initial trip from New York, stop- 
ping enroute at Norfolk and Newport News. 

This line was designed to fill the void caused 
by the withdrawal of the Old Dominion Line 
from service between New York and Norfolk 
and Newport News after many years of service. 

In announcing the opening of the service, 
Admiral Benson, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, said: 

The establishment: of the steamship line between 
Richmond and New York, an all-water route to 
carry the products of the South to the Metropolis, 
is another advance in thé development of the in- 
land waterways to tie in with overseas shipping. 

The new steamship line starts under most favor- 
able circumstances. The eyes of the world are 
upon us as we show from day to day that we mean 
to have a permanent merchant marine worthy of 
the name. Inland waterways development is a 
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step in the right direction. It is a logical way of 
relieving congestion that now delays overland 
means of transportation. 

The Shipping Board is determined to support 
every logical enterprise that aims to develop the 
spreading out of overseas shipping to the ports 
nearest the point of production and consumption. 
The people of the United States may depend upon 
the board to stand behind every movement that has 
this in mind. 


RATE CHANGES AUTHORIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued Reduced Rate 
Order No. 918, authorizing the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad to file schedules providing reduced 


rates on classes and commodities, except coal, from 
and to stations on the Carr’s Fork and Stacey 
branches, as specified in Application No. 1430. 

Order No. 917 authorizes the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Harriman & 
Northeastern railroads to file reduced rates on 
pulpwood from stations on those lines to Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

Order No. 923 authorizes the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas railroad to file reduced carload rates on 
cross ties from New Orleans to stations on the 
Louisiana & Arkansas in Louisiana. 

Order No. 927 permits the Temisconata railway 
to file reduced carload commodity rates on pulp- 
=e from points of origin on its line to Albany, 


TEXAS INTRASTATE RATE AMENDMENT 


AUSTIN, Tex., Aug. 16.—An order has Just deen 
issued by the State railroad commission amending 
the commodity tariff applying on lumber and ar- 
ticles taking the lumber rate on the International 
& Great Northern Railroad. It is provided by the 
amendment, which becomes effective Sept. 1, that 
mileage rates shall apply between all stations on 
the International & Great Northern Railway, 
Houston and north to Huntsville, Mineola, Long- 
view, Henderson, Waco, and west to San Antonio; 
also including Georgetown, except where lower 
rates are otherwise provided. The effect is to 
extend these rates as far west as San Antonio 
a the past they only applied as far west as 
Austin, 





Presidential Candidate Urges the Importance of 
- Home Building, Reforestation and Conservation 


Marion, Onto, Aug. 17.—Retail lumber deal- 
ers and their families from nine Ohio counties, 
numbering eight hundred, participated in a pic- 
nic today which was honored by the presence 
of Senator Warren G. Harding, who spoke to 
them not so much as a candidate for the presi- 
deney of the United States but as a fellow lum- 
berman. Senator Harding has been a director 
of the Marion Lumber Co. for the last eighteen 
years and an old time member of Hoo-Hoo, but 
as he told a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, it has been a long while since he 
kissed the cat. 


The picnic was held at beautiful Lincoln 
Park and several contests were held, including 
a baseball game, swimming feats, wood sawing 
contest, fat men’s race, nail driving contest, 
ladies’ race. The retailers were from Seneca, 
Wyandot, Crawford, Union, Hardin, Logan, 
Morrow, Delaware and Marion counties and 
they brought their lunch baskets with them. 
J. W. Jacoby is president of district 11 of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and 
the entertainment committee consisted of John 
E. Woodruff, W. J. Gorton, B. C. Noble, Ray 
Fox, L. H. Hunter, J. A. Slasher and Horace 
Ballinger. 


Senator Harding arrived at the park at 2 
o’clock and was accompanied by Mrs. Harding, 
and following the senator’s talk they remained 
for more than a hour at the grounds and were 
photographed in a group picture. As Senator 
Harding mounted the platform at the park an 
8-year old barefooted boy, Jean Anticle, said 
to the Republican candidate, ‘‘I’m for you 
Harding,’’ and the senator replied, ‘‘I’m for 
you, my boy,’’ and he slipped him a dollar bill. 
It was a great day for the children and Senator 
Harding shook hands with many of them. The 
senator was introduced by J. W. Jacoby, who 
made a brief talk. 


Senator Harding made a strong plea for a 
governmental reforestation policy, telling of 
the decreasing supply in the South and how the 
far Northwest is being tapped for lumber that 
is needed. He pleaded for home ownership, 
saying that men who own their homes are good 
citizens generally.. He wanted the retailers to 
take home with them one thought, that their 
business can not prosper unless they render a 
service to their customers. These remarks 
prefaced his speech, which he read, as follows: 


Fellow Lumbermen: I think I may use that 
term without criticism because I once claimed 
membership in the fraternity which is peculiarly 
that of the lumber world. Tho I have been 
Somewhat connected with the business, I do not 
claim that intimacy which makes me acquainted 
with your many problems which call for highly 
intelligent solution. 


Your relation to the public is a very Important 
one. Your connection is with a basic industry 
In construction. We would make little practical 
Progress without the lumber forces of the land in 
effective service in some form or other. E 


Man fashions a very preponderant portion of 
his constructive work out of the lumber facili- 
ties of the land. It little matters that we are 
finding a goodly number of substitutes, because 
of the diminishing lumber supply. The timber 
of the country is still a first essential in a thou- 


sand enterprises and many of our most con- 
structive endeavors. 


It is easy to recall how the nation turned to 
its lumber forces in the early anxieties of the 
war. You were called into service at the first 
command and the call upon the lumber industry 
was the first great excess in all our war activi- 
ties. It is a matter of very great satisfaction 
that you responded as effectively as you did. I 
shall not speak of the infinite waste and the 
mounting cost incident to war activities, our 
present concern is that of peace. 


Ours is a nation of homes. The realization of 
our highest hopes lies in the continued construc- 
tion and improved character of our homes, be- 
cause they have the first influence in the stand- 
ard of American living. Quite apart from fur- 
nishings and the almost limitless numbers of 
varied utilities, lumber is the first requirement 
of the prospective home builder. The import- 
ance is emphasized by the reminder that Amer- 
ica needs 4,000,000 additional homes today. Any 
people which can not dependably rely upon its 
lumber supply would face a very serious situ- 
ation. 

I am thinking particularly of that constructive 
work which means the continued building of 
homes for the housing of a people which must 
ever continue to elevate the American standard 
of living. Ours is already the highest in the 
world, but we must ever continue to lift the 
standard still higher. 

At the present time there is a notable halt- 
ing in the construction of homes because of the 
almost prohibitive cost. Lumber plays its very 
conspicuous part therein. Much of this, of 
course, relates to the increased cost of produc- 
tion which dates from the changed conditions 
since our entrance into the world war, but there 
is a permanent inclination to advance in cost 
because of the very manifest diminution of sup- 
ply. 

No one can be blind to the fact that during 
the tremendous growth of the Republic, during 
the last half century, we have been drawing on 
our natural timber supply without a thought 
of the future. The American Forestry Asseeia- 
tion has given us figures to show that three- 
fifths of the original timber of the country has 
been consumed. It is of little value to recall the 
waste with which we have cut our timber, ex- 
cept that we ought to have learned lessons 
which will enable us to avoid so much of waste 
in the future. 


I remember making a visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands some five years ago and was greatly 
interested to find a very considerable lumber 
enterprise there, which was engaged in salvag- 
ing the stumpage of a certain hardwood which 
had been cut over years before. With a new 
realization of the diminishing supply this lumber 
enterprise was laboriously taking the stumpage 
from the ground and turning what was one time 
considered useless into a very valuable product 
in lumber commerce. It was impossible, of 
course, to have practised such a program of con- 
servation in the early days of abundance when 
no one could readily contemplate the exhaust- 
ibility of our supply, but we have learned the 
lesson now and we have not only to conserve, 
but we ought to have a national policy of con- 
servation and reforestation. 

No one disputes that lumber prices are in 
large part responsible for the halting in the 
house building movement. Lumber prices have 
increased very sharply since the war and prices 
in many instances have gone up three hundred 
percent above those of the prewar period. When 
diminished forest supply and increased cost of 
production and increased cost of distribution are 


linked together it is not surprising that these 
unfortunate conditions are confronting us. 

The one thing which the Government may do 
is to adopt that policy which will assure to 
future generations the timber which is necessary 
to our lumber needs. In our section of the 
country the supply is almost entirely exhausted. 
The diminution in the softwood forests of New 
England, the Lake States, and even the South, 
has been steady and continuous. Many- watch- 
ful students of the situation think that another 
decade is going to put the South in a condition 
where it can do no more than meet its own 
demands. There remains a large supply on the 
Pacific coast, but the problem of transporta- 
tion makes this supply unavailable to the East 
and middle West, unless we contemplate a cost 
of transportation which will continue to dis- 
courage building enterprise. 


It is common knowledge that there is ample 
land in this country of ours, not adapted to other 
uses, to produce a sufficient supply of timber 
for all our needs, if it is only stocked with trees 
and nature is allowed to contribute toward our 
necessities. We must begin to think of timber 
crops as we do other cultivation in this land of 
ours, and we must put an end to that careless- 
ness and neglect to which we trace our destruc- 
tive forest fires. With timber growing on the 
one hand, and forest preservation and protection 
on the other hand, there is not any reason why 
the United States should not be self reliant in 
the great essential of lumber for construction 
purposes. It is perfectly practicable and feasi- 
ble to provide for a new growth of timber and 
an imperative duty to improve our forest pro- 
tection. I can think of no forward look in re- 
lation to the good fortunes of America which 
does not contemplate a forest policy which will 
assure us the essentials in the lumber line for all 
our constructive activities. 

Substitution and supersedure will not alone re- 
lieve the threatening situation. As our civili- 
zation advances we shall build less wastefully 
and temporarily than characterize the construc- 
tion of the developing period. This is the story 
of human progress. Permanent housing, more 
dependably constructed, always follows the tem- 
porary efforts incident to development, but no 
change of policy will ever eliminate our lumber 
needs. 

I have sought to emphasize the thought of 
reforestation because I think it is highly essen- 
tial for the United States of America to be ever 
thinking of self reliance. We are so blessed 
with God’s bounty, so varied in our productivity 
and so boundless in our resources that the com- 
bination of American genius and a committal to 
conservation and cultivation will leave us inde- 
pendent of the resources or the activities of the 
remainder of the world. 


Some of the contest winners were as follows: 


Fat man’s race—E. H. Farrell, of Tiffin. 
Ladies’ race—Miss Madge Barton, of Marion. 
Driving nails—Mrs. Harry Zook, Marion. 

Sack race—W. Whitmeyer, Bucyrus. : 
Ladies’ sawing contest—Mrs. Bert Shelly, Tif- 


fin. 
Running contest—Dorothy Sheets, Marion. 


Mrs. Shelly sawed a 4 by 4 sill in 52 seconds 
and won as a prize the saw. 

The park contains a fine swimming pool, and 
many went in for a dip. Secretary Torrence, 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, could not be present but was represented 
by W. F. Kilmer, of Toledo, assistant seere- 
tary. The Marion band was present and in 
the evening there was dancing. 
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NEWS OF OUTINGS AND BALL GAMES 


WESTWOOD HOLDS WATER CARNIVAL 


WeEstwoop, Cauir., Aug. 14.—Citizens of 
Westwood and employees of Red River Lumber 
Co., the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., and the 
Fruit Growers Supply Co., the latter two of 
Susanville, journeyed by automobile and motor 
truck to Eagle Lake Aug. 8, where the day was 
spent in picnicking and in water contests, swim- 
ming and diving and various athletic contests 
being among the features. Westwood was re- 
turned the victor for the day, securing a total of 
38 points, with Lassen securing 19 and the Fruit 
Growers 18. Leon Walker, of Yale University, 
brought in the most points for the winners, 
while Kenneth Cook, of Susanville, helped earn 
the 19 points for the Lassen aggregation: 
Austin, captain of the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity swimming team, brought in the most points 
for the Fruit Growers. A 3-mile swim 
from Wilber’s to Pray’s Beach was indulged 
in by Frank Graham and Walter Luff, sr., both 
prominent Westwood men, who were the only 
entrants. The contest resulted in a victory for 
Graham who made the course in two hours and 
forty-five minutes. Westwood took first prize 
in- the boys’ 25-yard dash, the 220-yard relay 
race, the high dive contest by men, and the 
high dive contest by boys, the fancy dive for 
boys and the girls’ diving contest. 


BUFFALONIANS MAKE RIVER TRIP 

BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—About seventy- 
five members and guests of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange went on the first annual excur- 
sion of the season last Thursday, making the 
round of Grand Island by steamer in a very 
pleasant and tranquil fashion. The exchange 
has made the trip a good many times and hopes 
to make it many more, because it forms a very 
satisfactory short day’s outing. Starting soon 
after 11 o’clock from the dock of the Bette 
Lumber Co., the farthest down the Niagara of 
any in the city, the entire round, which one 
imaginative excursionist says is forty miles, 
was made with one long stop between starting 
and sundown. The weather was a little warm, 
but there was not much sun, and nobody in- 
quired: ‘‘Is this hot enough for you?’’ 

The attendants were practically all the lead- 
ing lumbermen of the city, those holding offi- 
cial positions including President H. L. Ab- 
bott and Secretary John S. Tyler, also Acting 
Mayor Arthur W. Kreinheder, City Treasurer 
I. N. Stewart, both veteran lumbermen, and 
one or two guests from the Tonawandas and 
Rochester. 

The exchange always sets up two big meals 
on this trip and it outdid itself this time. The 
attendance included more than a score of peo- 
ple of color, who not’ only served out the 
chicken and green corn and ice cream and melon 
containers, but officiated as an orchestra, with 
piano, saxophone and other wind instruments, 
drums and cymbals, also giving many songs 
and occasional recitations in character. Cer- 
tainly Chairman W. P. Betts and his associates 
of the entertainment committee did themselves 
proud, as they always do. 

In order to make sure of enough time for 
the ball game, only one. stop was made, at the 
Bedell House, the last station-on the trip, which 
now has a very well prepared baseball diamond 
for the guests. E. J. Sturm and F. M. Sulli- 
van selected the nines, but did not take part 
in the game, beyond coaching and manage- 
ment. .C. W. Betts was the godfather of the 
affair, as usual, but turned the umpiring over 
to O. E. Yeager, after he had everything in 
running order. There is now among the lum- 
ber offices of the city quite a large number of 
husky young fellows who know baseball when 
they see it, and most of them play more or less 
with the various city nines, so they are able to 
put up a first class game. Mr. Sturm selected 
for his battery Harold Hauenstein and William 
Brady, and Mr. Sullivan, chose Frank J. Me- 
Neil and his son, F. Fleming Sullivan. 

Everybody played a good game, but the big 
hit of the day was made by Eugene W. Carson, 
who batted the ball for a home run so far that 


it took several men to recover it. The Sulli- 
van nine played the steadiest game, and altho 
the Sturm nine put every man to bat on one 
inning, making seven runs, the Sullivans won, 
12 to 9. 

On the boat there was considerable easy 
speech making, with nobody pretending to be 
on dress parade, most of it being brought out 
by the acting mayor, who did his full share of 
it. In fact, the outing could not well have been 
improved upon. 


CANADIANS ENJOY OUTING 

Toronto, OnT., Aug. 16.—About seventy-five 
retail lumber dealers from Ontario, members 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion (Ine.), recently held their annual midsum- 
mer outing, the event taking the form of a week 
end journey to North Bay, Callander, Cache 
Bay, Sturgeon Falls and the French River. The 
trip was most successful from beginning to end. 
The dealers were royally entertained at every 
point at which they stopped, and splendid op- 
portunities were afforded to inspect the plants 
of A. B. Gordon & Co. and John B. Smith & 
Sons at Callander, William Milne & Sons at 
Trout Mills, George Gordon & Co. at Cache Bay, 
and the pulp and paper mills of the Spanish 











and who had made a favorable showing in the 
Louisiana State League, from thé box, hitting 
him to all corners of the field. The game was 
called off at the beginning of the eighth. The 
batteries were: 

Neame—Piner and Schaefer; Ludington— 
Collins and Lumpkins. 

On Aug. 8 the Neame boys defeated the Slagle 
team, composed of employees of the White- 
Grandin Lumber Co., in a merry-go-round by a 
score of 17 to 1. Slagle’s only score was made 
on a scratch hit in the ninth. With three men 
out in the first inning, H. Schaefer knocked a 
home run over the left field fence, bringing home 
three men ahead of him. K. Schaefer struck a 
home run in the fourth. Piner, pitcher for 
Neame, struck out twelve men and allowed only 
three hits, two of which were scratches that 
observers claimed should have been fielded. The 
batteries were: 

Neame—Piner and Schaefer; Slagle—Wells, 
Stude, Dowden and Creasy. 


STAR PITCHERS LOCK HORNS 


Bonamt, La., Aug. 16.—The Bonami baseball 
team, made up largely of employees of the 
King-Ryder Lumber Co., defeated the Luding- 

ton team on Aug. 7- by 
a score of 9 to 2. Bon- 
ami batted Johnson 
from the mound in the 
second inning. He was 
relieved by Collins, Lud- 
ington’s star right- 
hander, who fared little 
better than his predeces- 
sor. Pitcher Carniche, 
besides holding his op- 
ponents to seven hits as 
against thirteen scored 
by Bonami, did great 
work with the stick, 
tallying twice himself. 
The following is the 
summary and lineup: 
Two base hits — K. 


Lumkin, Johnson, Collins, 
Carniche, Kelly; 


Seated, left to right: Sheppard, s. s.; Allen, p.-3rd b.; Morris, 2nd b.; base hits—Carniche ; 


Morrison, 1. f.; 


Wilson, c.; Merritt, p. Standing, left to right: Adams, nings pitched by John- 


asst. mgr.; Haynes, r. f.; Sexton, c. f.; Norris, sub.; McGaw, Ist b.; son, 2; by Collins, 7; 


Thibaut, mer. 


BONAMI (LA.) LUMBERMEN’S BASEBALL TEAM 


River Pulp & Paper Co. at Sturgeon Falls. At 
each point they were shown thru the mills and 
were entertained at luncheon or tea. 

Among those who were chiefly responsible for 
the entertainment were Mayor John Ferguson, 
of North Bay; W. J. Smith, of Toronto; James 
H. Smith, Callander; Mayor E. D. Jessup, of 
Cache Bay; Mayor James Lillie, Sturgeon 
Falls; C. R. Harrison, M. P., of North Bay; 
A. J. Young, North Bay; and A. Kavanaugh, 
superintendent of the Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Co., Sturgeon Falls. 

The pleasure end of the trip consisted of a 
journey by steamer across Lake Nipissing and 
down the French River to the Chaudiere Falls, 
where the members of the party put up at the 
Alabama Hotel, which had been specially opened 
for their reception. Here they remained from 
Sunday afternoon until Monday afternoon, and 
greatly enjoyed the opportunities for fishing, 
boating ete. The party left on Monday after- 
noon, Aug. 2, by steamer for North Bay and 
thence by train for Toronto. The president 
of the association, J. B. Reid, Toronto, and the 
secretary, Horace Boultbee, Toronto, stayed 
over for the remainder of the week to enjoy a 
short holiday. The whole event was so success- 
ful that all the members will be looking forward 
with interest to its repetition next summer. 


LUMBER TEAM PLAYS GREAT BALL 

NEAME, La., Aug. 16.—The Neame baseball 
team, representing the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
has recently added two more scalps to its belt. 
On Aug. 1 it defeated Ludington on the latter’s 
own grounds by a score of 15 to 6, driving 
Pitcher Collins, the idol of Ludington’s fans 


hits off Johnson, 6 in two 
innings ; off Collins, 7 in 
7 innings; runs off John- 

son, 5; off Collins, 4; 
struck out by Johnson, 2; Collins, 8; Carniche, 5; 
base on balls off Johnson, 1; Carniche, 5; stolen 
bases, Sheppard, Irvine, Choate, Lumkin. Double 
play, Choate to Bruce to Rose to Lumkin. Umpire, 
ohnson, 


BoNnAMI— 
Morrison, 
Sheppard, ss 
McGaw, 1b 
Allen, if 
Kelly, 3b 
Irvine, 2b 
Haynes, rf 
Whitman, c 
Carniche, p 


LUDINGTON— 
Rumley, ss-rf 
Collins, p-1b 
Bruce, 1b-ss 
Rose, 3b 

K. 
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OHIOANS’ ANNUAL OUTING 

Cepar Point, Onto, Aug. 16.—The annual 
outing and summer meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers in joint ses- 
sin with the Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen was held here last Thurs- 
day and Friday with a very large attendance. 

A number of interesting discussions were 
held at the Thursday session, including the 
adoption of a uniform order blank, a matter 
which has previously been discussed by the as- 
sociation members from time to time. The 
present tendency of making slight reductions 
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in the sizes of some of the so called standard- 
ized sizes o£ lumber and millwork were discussed 
and it was voted by the delegates that the 
standard sizes and fixed patterns be strictly 
enforced to prevent any tendency to alter them. 


Among those present who made interesting 
talks were George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, 
secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association; Paul 8. Collier, 
of Rochester, N. Y., secretary. of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York; Warren J. Duffey, counsel for the 
Ohio association; and Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Malloch spoke at the banquet given Friday 
noon. The burden of the addresses made was 
that now is the time for retailers to educate 
their trade to build and to build at once. It 
was urged upon the members that campaigns 
of education must be continued along general 
lines or their business will suffer. 

Following the conclusion of the business 
sessions, the members and visitors adjourned 
to the lake nearby, spending the remaining 
time in various swimming and diving contests 
and other athletic sports, all of which were 
thoroly enjoyed. 


CONNECTICUT DEALERS’ BARBECUE 


New Haven, Conn., Aug. 17.—Secretary 
James Cray, of the Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, has arranged the final de- 
tails for the outing and sheep barbecue which 
will be held at Lake Compounce, Southington, 
Conn., on Sept. 16. This is going to be an old 
fashioned gathering where plenty of shop talk 
will be possible as well as discussions of the 
present and future conditions of the lumber 
industry. The intention is to make this the 
biggest and best affair of its kind ever held 
under the auspices of the organization. All 
lumbermen whether members of the association 
or not, are invited to attend with their wives, 
families and friends. Dinner reservations 
should be made prior to Sept. 13 thru Secretary 
Cray. 

Lake Compounce, aptly designated as a ‘‘ Bit 
of Switzerland in America,’’ is one of the best 
known resorts in the Nutmeg State and the lum- 
bermen will have the place for their exclusive 
use with all its facilities for boating, bathing, 
fishing, dancing, billiards, bowling ete. The 
sheep dinner will be served at 1:30 p. m. and 
the whole affair will be held rain or shine, as 
substantial buildings are there to provide pro- 
tection in case of inclement weather. 





Doings of the 


NEW PLANS FOR HOO-HOO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 17.—Announcement was 
made today by H. R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, of the program for the twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the organization. Statler Ho- 
tel will be headquarters. 

The first day, Sept. 8, will be given over to 
the Osirian Cloister meeting and initiation in 
the convention hall of the Statler. 

The Hoo-Hoo sessions begin at 9:09 a. m. 
on Thursday, with R. A. Hiscox, Snark of the 
Universe, presiding. Following the invocation, 
addresses of welcome will be delivered by Mayor 
Henry W. Kiel on behalf of the municipality, 
and by Capt. Robert E. Lee, for the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. The response will be 
by Julius Seidel, past Snark of the Universe. 
Mr. Hiscox and Mr. Isherwood will present their 
reports, and committees will be appointed. 
There will be no afternoon session, but Hoo- 
Hoo and the ladies of the party will enter auto- 
mobiles provided by St. Louis Hoo-Hoo and 
lumbermen for a ride over the city, starting 
from the Statler Hotel at 2:09 p.m. At 9:09 
p. m. the coneatenation will be held at the 
Statler, with a smoker at 10:09 p. m. The 
ladies will be guests at a theater party. 

The third day, Friday, will be devoted to 
business sessions. -There will be an address by 
Supreme Chaplain Peter A. Simpkins, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, another address to be an- 
nounced later, general discussions for the good 
of the order, reports of committees, election of 
officers and selection of the place for the thirti- 
eth annual meeting. 

The entertainment on the last day includes 
a shopping tour for the ladies, leaving the 
Statler at 10:09 a. m. for leading department 
stores. At 6:09 p. m. dinner will be held. at 
the Century Boat Club. 

The business sessions promise to be real busi- 
ness sessions if the program outlined by Mr. 
Isherwood is adhered to. Here are some of the 
new plans which are to be considered at the 
annual: 
1—Placiag greater restrictions upon the qualifica- 

tions for membership. 
2—Placing greater restrictions upon members in 
arrears, for reinstatement. 

8—Dividing each State into small districts 

4—To develop and promote in each district Hoo- 
Hoo clubs, ’ 

5—To compile and furnish ideas and plans for 
activities of clubs to bring the members and 
lumbermen together more often, other than 
concatenations. 

6—Establishment of Hoo-Hoo hotel headquarters 

. in each of the principal cities. 

7—To provide a bureau of information in each 
Hoo-Hoo hotel for the benefit of members in 
good standing. 

<a revise rituals to conform to present condi- 

ons. 

8—To revise Junior Book and add crossexamina- 

tions for the different branches of the indus- 


Big Black Cat 


try, such as will have a moral and will pro- 
mote education. 
ee new additional equipment for -initi- 

‘“These are suggestions of just a few of the 
many definite, thoroly planned and entirely 
practical activities that will put Hoo-Hoo on 
a new basis in 1921,’’ said Mr. Isherwood. ‘‘It 
will be lifted entirely out of the ‘joiners’ type 
of organization. Membership in it will right- 
fully be deemed a privilege. 

‘«These activities will increase the value of 
membership in Hoo-Hoo. We are asking, and 
shall ask, the support and codperation of the 
lumber industry and allied interests on a basis 
of the merits and principles of the order— 
placing the organization upon the highest plane 
to promote friendship, confidence and educa- 
tion. 
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HOO-HOO INCREASES DUES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 17.—After Sept. 9, the 
dues in the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo will 
be advanced from $3.65 to $5, effective imme- 
diately, to all members except those past the 
age of 65. Announcement of the advance de- 
cided upon by the Supreme Nine and House 
of Ancients was made known today to the 
Vicegerents in a letter signed by Secretary- 
treasurer H. R. Isherwood in which he says, in 
part: 

The present dues are decidedly insufficient to 
enable the organization to develop and to put into 
effect features that have been planned to increase 
its usefulness. 

The Supreme Nine and members of the House of 
Ancients to whom the matter was entrusted by the 
1919 annual, announce thru Snark of the Universe 
R. A. Hiscox their decision to advance the dues, 
effective for the ensuing year, to $5 per annum. 
The advance does not apply to members past the 
age of sixty-five, their dues remaining at $2.40 per 
annum. 

After Sept. 9, 1920, candidates for reinstatement 
will be required to pay one year’s dues ($5) in 
addition to the $5 reinstatement fee. Further re- 
strictions to reinstatement are prospective. 


CALIFORNIANS TO CONCATENATE 

San Francisco, Caurr., Aug. 14.—The Hoo- 
Hoo of the Bay District will wind up the year 
with a big concatenation at the San Francisco 
Commercial Club on Aug. 21. Vicegerent Theo- 
dore Lerch, who has made an enviable record 
with former concatenations, is expected, with 
the aid of his committees, to outdo anything 
previously attempted here. 

Snark of the Universe R. A. Hiscox has 
been very active during the last year and a 
great deal has been done to stimulate Hoo-Hoo 
activities thruout the Pacific coast. Concatena- 
tions have been held at a number of points in 
California. Interest in the order has been re- 
vived in Seattle, Portland and Los Angeles, 
where concatenations were held after quite a 
lapse in activities. 





Always On the Job 


Any quantity—any time 


Regardless of the size of your order our 
Chicago Warehouse has the stock you 
need and our policy of shipping same 
day order is received insures youprompt 
service. We have the stock you need in 


Oak, Maple, Beech or Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 


You'll profit through placing a trial order. 
Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed 
for quality and milling; you and your 
customers satisfied. 

All3/8” Oak Flooring carefully wrap- 
ped in heavy paper, free of charge, to 
prevent damage in transit and at the job. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard; CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Compiled by and for the Retail 
Lumber Dealers 
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417 South Dearborn Street 
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SEND 22, BUNGALOW BOOKS. 
Plan Fature Homes Now with Ecooomy Plans of California Styles 


5 —noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. Me 
‘ ive Cal. 


- 50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New jals”’ 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 


Coast 
60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
GPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books F 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 349 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeleo 
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Topographical 
Maps and 
_R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) ~ 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
‘ervice Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














PLAN as THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by infl 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. 

ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘ 

lows” contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 


lows of unique and artistic design. odern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practica!, suited to any climate; either book postpaid 1 4 
both fo. $1.50. Bend today: newest and best home ideas in 

erica. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS- SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
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Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


3 1319-P enone ‘Main-2479* NEW ORLEANS 
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Timber Cruises Valuation and Maps 
The Largest House of Its Kind in America 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Southern and Central Office 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau, 


Northern Office 
Mansey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Old Town, Maine 











Aug. 26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sikeston, Mo. Semiannual., 


Aug. 27—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Quarterly meeting. 


Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
beret Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order — Hoo-Hoo, Hotel 
‘statler, St. Louis, Mo. Ann 


Sept. og age Forestry <a Carbon- 
dale, Ohio. Second camp fire meeting. 


Sept. 16—Northern Logging Congress, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


OHIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Wooster, OnI0, Aug. 16.—Secretary Edmund 
Secrest, of the Ohio Forestry Association, of 
this city, announces that the organization will 
hold its second camp fire meeting at Carbondale, 
on Sept. 10 and 11. As is well known, the 
Carbondale Coal Co. was the first private cor- 
poration to practice forestry in Ohio and the 
purpose of this meeting will be to inspect the 
company’s timber lands and also the Waterloo 
State forest nearby. Visitors will be guests 
of the Carbondale Coal Co. during the meeting. 

The morning of Sept. 10 will be spent in the 
inspection of the forest plantations of the Car- 
bondale Coal Co., and for the afternoon a 
speaking program has been arranged and ad- 
dresses will be made by Col. R. Enderlin, presi- 
dent of the coal company; J. G. Peters, of the 
United States Forest Service; Prof. Herbert 
Osborne, of the Ohio State University, and oth- 
ers. The evening will be devoted to viewing 
moving picture films of forestry operations in 
the United States and stereopticon views of 
Ohio interest with talks. The meeting will close 
on Saturday morning after the inspection of the 
Waterloo State forest. All friends of forestry 
are invited to attend this meeting. 


NORTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS 

RHINELANDER, WIs., Aug. 16.—While no 
regular program has been prepared for the 
annual meeting of the Northern Logging Con- 
gress to be held at the Hotel Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee on Sept. 16, Secretary-treasurer J. D. 
Mylrea, in his announcement, requests that to 
insure a free discussion of all subjects that will 
be considered, every logger, woods superintend- 
ent, commissary manager and head woodsman 
should attend. 

It has been suggested that after the election 
of officers, general discussions be held on the 
following subjects: Wages and general labor 
conditions; prices paid piece workers and sta- 
tion men; fuel situation for logging roads; car 
situation for fall; operating and feeding costs; 
paying woodsmen on day basis; woods labor 
saving devices; movies showing latest mechan- 
ical devices in actual operation. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ANNUAL 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 16.—The eleventh. an- 
nual convention of the National Commissary 
Managers’ Association, which closed its three- 
days’ sessions here Thursday night, was one of 
the most successful in the history of the or- 
ganization. All of the sessions were well at- 
tended and interest was so keen that those in 
attendance voted to have one extra afternoon 
session not provided for on the regular pro- 
gram. 

This organization is almost unique in that its 
conyentions are largely devoted to round table 
and question box discussions of the every day 
problems of store managers. Among the sub- 
jects discussed at this meeting were the cost 
of doing business; employing and training help; 
use of cash registers and cash carriers; deliv- 
ery of merchandise; use of trade checks and 
coupon books; increasing profits without in- 
creasing prices; handling holiday goods; buy- 
ing policies; store arrangement; losses and 
leaks, and increasing efficiency. 

The program, aside from the regular business, 
included visits to factories and salesrooms of 
Atlanta and demonstrations of methods of 
manufacture of some classes of merchandise. 


Entertainment for the visiting members and 
ladies was provided by the Atlanta Convention 
Bureau, the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the business men of Atlanta; and 
included a water melon ‘‘cutting,’’ a dinner 
dance, a barbecue and other features. 

Officers chosen were J. R. Harrison, Norton- 
ville, Ky., president; and D. J. Eichoff, Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer (reélected). 

At the close of the regular program invita- 
tions were received from various cities for the 
holding of the twelfth annual, and en vote of 
the members present St. Louis, Mo., was chosen, 
The meeting will be held in that city August 
9, 10 and 11, 1921. 


FLORIDA MILLWORK MEN ORGANIZE 

Miami, Fria., Aug. 16.—At a meeting held 
here Aug. 6 representatives of thirty retail lum- 
ber and millwork manufacturing concerns 
organized the Florida Millwork Association with 
the purpose of promoting the interests of mill- 
work men and retail lumbermen of the State. 
Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—W. E. Tylander, of Fort Pierce. 

Vice President—T. W. Ramsey, of Tampa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—John James, of Orlando. 

A. H. Ramsey, of Miami, was appointed 
director for the lower coast. 


SAFETY CONGRESS IN MILWAUKEE 


During five days, from Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, 
the ninth annual Safety Congress will be in ses- 
sion in Milwaukee, Wis., and it is expected that 
four thousand delegates from all parts of the 
country will be there. The speaking list in- 
cludes 180 persons, each an expert in some line, 
Arrangements are being carried out for making 
this the largest gathering of safety workers 
ever held. 
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SOUTHEAST MISSOURIANS TO MEET 

FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Aug. 16.—The pro- 
gram for the semiannual convention of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, to be held in the city hall auditorium 
at Sikeston on Aug. 26, has been prepared and 
Secretary J. 8S. N. Farquhar, thru the codpera- 
tion of the Sikeston lumber dealers, has spared 
no effort to make this convention a great suc- 
cess. 

President Charles E. Kiefner, of ne 
will open the meeting at 9:30 a. m. sharp and 
after the invocation by Rev. A. H. Barnes, of 
Sikeston, Mayor C. C. White will deliver the 
address of welcome. He will be followed in 
response by Jake Lowe, of Cape Girardeau, for 
the lumbermen. The officers will then make 
their reports. The afternoon session will be 
opened with a discussion of ‘‘Sunshine and 
Shadow in the Retail Lumber Business’? by A. 
J. Dillman, of Caruthersville. C. W. Hender- 
son, of Jackson, will talk on ‘‘How to Make 
Your Business Pay,’’ followed by A. W. Greer, 
of Poplar Bluff, on ‘‘How and What to Learn 
from Traveling Salesmen.’’ W. H. Powell, of 
St. James, will make an interesting talk from 
practical experience on ‘‘ Trucks and Trailers. ’ 
H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, secretary of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, will talk on 
we Learning and Serving Your Community Re- 
quirements.’’ The Question Box. will then be 
opened by Secretary Farquhar and a general 
discussion and round table session will follow at 
which all present are expected to take part. 

The banquet in the evening will be held at 
8 o’clock sharp in the dining hall of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. President Kiefner wil! 
be toastmaster and will introduce L. F. Ross, of 
Kansas City, who will deliver an address on 
‘*Turning Defects Into Dollars.’’ Hon. Ralph 
E. Bailey, of Sikeston, will address the ban- 
queters on ‘‘Thoughts.’’ The talks will be 
interspersed with musical and vocal selections 
by well known local talent. 

A special program of entertainment has been 
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prepared for the ladies and in order to insure 
that they will be properly taken care of a com- 
mittee of Sikeston ladies will meet all trains. 
The ladies are invited to attend the morning 
session of the convention and in the afternoon 
they will assemble at the Hotel Marshall and 
will then be escorted to the palatial home of 
Mrs. James E. Smith where they will be ten- 
dered a reception and musical entertainment 
. program. This will be followed by a sight- 
seeing tour of Sikeston and vicinity. 
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JACKSONVILLE WHOLESALERS’ 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 16.—The Jackson- 
ville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association held 
a 100 percent attendance meeting atthe Hotel 
Mason here last Friday and it was one of the 
best gatherings that this organization has yet 
held. President T. N. Griffin presided and ad- 
dressed the meeting, stressing the necessity of 
each committee doing its best to further the in- 
terests of the association. Special stress was 
laid upon the railroad and port committees, 
inasmuch as it is felt that the transportation 
question is one of the most important of the 
present day. 

Addresses were made by E. G. Phinney, of 
the E. G. Phinney Co., and by G. L. Moore, 
traffic manager, who stated that transportation 
conditions had improved, altho they are far 
from being what they should be. Each chair- 
man of the various committees was called upon 


This amendment will clarify the situation and 
shows that they will not have to pay dues on 
such lumber bought and sold. 

Because of a slight falling off in shipments 


during the last two or three months as a result. 


of car shortage etc., which has affected slightly 
the income of the association, this feature of 
finances was discussed by the directors but it 
was felt that, unless there were further reduc- 
tions in shipments, the activities of the associa- 
tion would not have to be curtailed during the 
present year. 

The matter of stumpage values to be applied 
in connection with the income tax reports was 
next discussed very thoroly, altho this subject 
took up the greater part of the time at the 
monthly meeting at Rocky Mount, N. C. No 
decision has been reached in this matter by the 
internal revenue department altho its attitude 
is more or less inimical to lumber interests. 
President Hume announced that a committee 
had been appointed by him, of which George T. 
Leach, of Washington, D. C., was chairman, to 
go to Washington and present the lumbermen’s 
side of this controversy to the revenue depart- 
ment and endeavor to arrive at a decision that 
will not work any hardship on the manufac- 
turers. 

Following the discussion and action taken on 
forestry matters at the last monthly meeting 
held in Rocky Mount, President Hume an- 
nounced that he would soon appoint a standing 
committee on forestry to work in conjunction 





JACKSONVILLE WHOLESALERS AT LUNCHEON, HOTEL MASON, AUG. 13, 1920 


for a report, after which the meeting adjourned. 
The accompanying illustration was taken dur- 
ing the course of the luncheon. 


CAROLINA PINE DIRECTORS MEET 


NORFOLK, Va., Aug. 16.—A meeting of the 
board of directors of the North Carolina Pine 
Association was held in this city last Tuesday 
for the purpose of going over and taking 
prompt action on several matters of importance, 
thus obviating the necessity of having a monthly 
meeting during August when the weather is hot 
and traveling is irksome to the members. Presi- 
dent G. L. Hume, chairman of the board, called 
the meeting to order at 10:30 a. m., with twelve 
directors present and F. S. Spruill, general coun- 
med a W. J. Strobel, traffic manager, also on 
hand, 

The first matter discussed was whether the 
daily sales report as now issued by the associa- 
tion should be sent to all the members each day 
or only to those who contribute to it, as has 
been the custom. It was the unanimous opinion 
that this report should be sent to all the mem- 
vers whether they contribute or not, but it is 
hoped by the officers of the association that 
more members will contribute information. 

The next business was a proposed change in 
the bylaws affecting membership dues. The 
following amendment was proposed: 

The dues of the members shall be paid monthly 
upon the basis of 15 cents a thousand feet on ail 
pine lumber shipped or handled by them, except 
lumber bought and sold, including all local sales 
and except such as is converted into box shooks 
by the original manufacturer. 

This addition was proposed because of the 
fact that some of the members of the association 
were engaging in a wholesale business in addi- 
tion to their manufacturing business and were 
not sure in their own minds as to whether they 
should ‘pay dues on lumber handled wholesale 
but which did not come from their own mills. 


with the various forestry associations and take 
such steps in forestry matters as to protect lum- 
bermen from being put into an unsatisfactory 
position in the future. 

At the Rocky Mount monthly meeting an in- 
vitation was received from the North Carolina 
Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association 
to hold a joint meeting some time soon, and this 
invitation was accepted, the meeting to be held 
in Norfolk in September. Secretary Vaughan 
Camp advised today that the joint meeting in 
September will not be acceptable to the box 
association but that it would like to have this 
meeting held in November. This was agreed to. 
The president announced the next monthly meet- 
ing of the association would be held in Nor- 
folk during the latter part of September, the 
definite date to be announced later. 


ST. LOUISANS GOLF AND DINE 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 17.—J. K. Gruner made 
the low gross score, 92, at the regular monthly 
tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Club of 
St. Louis at Ridgedale Country Club today. 
Seventeen lumbermen took part in the tourna- 
ment, and were present at the dinner that fol- 
lowed. The following other scores were made: 
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Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


J. Hi. Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bidg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JamesN. Woodbury, J. J.Bertholet 

11 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


Wm. Dings 
Railway Exchange, 


30 Hemming St. 
Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


TIMBERS| 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 
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Big Value GUM 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 








_ By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 
FOR 
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GUM "sas: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo! 


~~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a — of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many rd feet of stud 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath ie. for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside ‘walls. to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit oo per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of — and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the es ee 9 
tions in price of — per thousand feet. It 
useful in figuring barns 


, 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8% inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 











CAR SITUATION SUMMARIZED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—The latest 
summary of general freight car conditions made 
public by the Commission on Car Service, bear- 
ing date of Aug. 12 indicates that demand is 
still heavy for box cars from all points and is 
increasing, due to heavy grain movement. The 
report states that automobile equipment is not 
receiving the attention that the situation de- 
mands, improper loading being the chief com- 
plaint. Demand for stock cars to remove per- 
ishable freight from the Southwest continues 
heavy and as the call soon will come for the 
same equipment to_move range cattle and sheep 
from the Northwest need of close observance 
of ear service rules is urgent. Refrigerator 
cars, the report states, are being reasonably 
well handled. The movement of agricultural 
implements is at its peak, and therefore the 
need for flat cars is such that expeditious han- 
dling is urged. Demand for this equipment is 
heavy in southern territory for the protection 
of logs and timber, much of which is stored and 
is deteriorating thru lack of transportation. 


Production of bituminous coal during the 
early part of August will show an increase over 
that of the latter part of July, and tho the 
movement of coal cars from western to eastern 
lines is progressing encouragingly, it will be 
necessary to continue the present order until 
the excess of eastern cars in the West is relo- 
eated. Mill cars are in heavy demand in steel 
loading districts, tho some improvement in 
supply is noted. Service Order No. 12, extend- 


ing the restrictions against placing coal cars 
for other commodities, will remain necessary 
for some time, and other commodities, such as 
sand, gravel, stone etc. will continue curtailed 
as an emergency measure, to be relieved when 
necessary by special permits. 


VARIOUS RATE ORDERS ISSUED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 16.—Reduced Rate 
Order No. 898, issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, authorizes the Chestnut Ridge Rail- 
way Co. to file a reduced rate on lumber and wood 
ties shipped in carloads from Locust Gap, Pa., to 
Lizard Creek Junction, Pa. 

Order No. 903 permits the United Railways Co. 
to file a reduced proportional rate on logs in car- 
loads from Wilkesboro, Ore., to Portland, Ore. 

Order No. 911 authorizes the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way to file a reduced rate on woodpulp board, car- 
loads, from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to Buffalo, N. Y. 

Order No. 910 authorizes the Southern Pacific 
Co. and the Santa Fe to file schedules providing 
rules governing the absorption of increased switch- 
ing charges of the State Belt Railway. 

Order No. 909 authorizes the Western Pacific 
Railroad Co. to file a schedule providing rules 
governing absorption of switching charges of the 
State Belt Railway. 

Order No. 892 authorizes the Santa Fe to file 
reduced commodity rates between points located on 
Spearman branch of the Pan Handle & Santa Fe 
and various points in the United States, as speci- 
fied. 

Order No. 907 authorizes the West Shore Rail- 
road (New York Central, lessee) to file a schedule 
establishing a reduced rate on lumber in carloads 
from Weehawken, N. J., to Lisbon, N. H., and 
Orleans, Vt. 





Take Umbrage at Terms of Sale 


SEATTLE, -WasH., Aug. 14.—Seattle whole- 
salers at luncheon Thursday took vigorous ex- 
ception to new terms of sale authorized by the 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, La., 
and made applicable to west Coast forest prod- 
ucts thru the Seattle offices of the company. 
A lively discussion took place at the luncheon, 
the plain attitude of the local wholesalers be- 
ing that in their opinion Krauss Bros. were 
throwing a monkey-wrench into the machinery. 
Charles C. Hone, Seattle representative, came 
in for a portion of caustic criticism on account 
of the action taken by his firm, but he stood 
his ground and replied good-naturedly. His 
position was based on a statement issued by 
A. J. Krauss to the effect that Aug. 1 the 
Krauss terms would provide 3 percent cash dis- 
count within fifteen days from date of invoice; 
2 percent for thirty day acceptance; or 1 per- 
cent for sixty day acceptance; or net ninety 
day acceptance, all bearing date of invoice. 
Krauss Bros. point out that most of their trade 
is east of the Mississippi River; and they say 
it became apparent some time ago that they 
were not in a position to finance their business 
at its present volume on the basis of terms at 
which most west Coast wholesalers are willing 
to sell or on which customers can buy—namely, 
‘“settlement after arrival of stock.’’ They de- 
fend their terms in this language: 

For us to ask our customers to send settlement 
within fifteen days of date of invoice without offer- 
ing some inducement, when nearly all other con- 
cerns are permitting a discount after arrival of 
lumber, would be placing a handicap on our sales 
hard to surmount. Our conclusions are that the 
1 percent extra discount we allow for settlement 
promptly on receipt of papers is what our customer 
is justly entitled to. In fact, we believe most of 
them would prefer 2 percent discount on arrival 
as compared with the 3 percent discount on receipt 
of papers if given the choice, and we do not blame 
them when we figure that stock is en route on an 
average of almost sixty days. The point we are 
trying to bring out is that we are not trying to 
offer extra inducements in order to sell lumber. 


We are simply trying to solve our own financial 
problem. 


The west Coast terms provide cash less 2 
percent of invoice after deducting. freight if 
mailed within fifteen days from date thereof; 
or trade acceptance for full amount less freight, 
due sixty days from date and to be mailed 
within fifteen days from invoice date. 

A debatable point is whether the west Coast 
terms are being observed. Krauss Bros. state 
that they are advised by their customers that 


such customers are buying lumber from the 
Coast at 2 percent five days after arrival of car, 
which the firm says is the same as 2 percent 
sixty to ninety dayg, and practically identical 
with the Krauss Bros.’ terms. They take the 
ground that from three to four times as much 
more capital is required to finance a given 
amount of business than was formerly the case, 
and that they have been obliged to find a 
method of making their assets more liquid. 
They say further that prior to putting their 
terms into effect they conferred with leading 
wholesalers here, and finally issued a circular 
giving a month’s notice to all concerned that 
they would depart from the theoretical west 
Coast terms and supplant them in their own 
way by what were the actual terms. 

Points brought out in the discussion showed 
that wholesalers were receiving remittances 
from 50 to 75 percent of their customers on 
the basis of the west Coast terms providing 2 
percent discount fifteen days from date of ship- 
ment. Among the speakers were 8S. L. Johnson, 
manager of the Washington Cedar & Fir Prod- 
ucts Co.,; W. M. Beebe, president-of the Bur- 
ton-Beebe Lumber Co., and Roy A. Dailey, 
manager of the yard stock department of the 
L. F. Driver Lumber Co. Mr. Johnson frankly 
said that it was not consistent, nor was it good 
business judgment, nor was it fair, for a new 
wholesale concern to enter into the west Coast 
lumber game with an attempt to upset terms 
and conditions of sale that the west Coast lum- 
bermen had been thirty years in establishing. 
Mr. Beebe brought out the point that if con- 


_ cessions were granted as proposed, it would 


only be a little while until some other new- 
comer would make a 4 percent concession, and 
still another 5 percent, as different wholesalers 
entered the field. Mr. Dailey’s talk scored 
heavily on the actual facts, for he stated that 
when he was secretary and manager of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 75 percent 
of the transactions were on the basis of west 
Coast terms. 

A guest. at the luncheon was Edward W. 
Bundy, counsel for the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association. He spoke on cancelations, and 
the policy of making better contracts, saying 
that if wholesalers would make a practice of 
securing signed orders they would lessen their 
troubles and protect both parties. 

Roy A. Johnson presided at the luncheon. 
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NEW CLUB ORGANIZED 


SetMa, Ata., Aug. 16.—Forty lumbermen of 
this section met here last ‘Saturday at the Al- 
bert Hotel to seek ways and. means of solv- 
ing the ear shortage problem, which has loomed 
large recently, more especially as they have evi- 
dence that this immediate section is being dis- 
eriminated against in the distribution of cars. 
After considerable discussion it was decided to 
send a delegation to Washington to protest 
against the discrimination. Another meeting 
will be held here at the same hotel on Aug. 18 at 
which time the committee will be announced and 
plans made for the visit to Washington. All 
persons interested in any branch of the lumber, 
veneer or box manufacturing business are in- 
vited to attend. 

At the meeting Saturday the need of a lum- 
bermen’s club was felt and at the suggestion of 
Joseph Anderson organization of the Central 
Alabama Lumbermen’s Club was perfected with 
W. R. Rouse, of the Hilgard Lumber Co., as 
chairman and J. A. Reid, of the Reid Lumber 
Co., secretary. Final organization details will 
be completed at the meeting on Aug. 18. 


SOUTHWESTERN ‘HARDWOOD CLUB 

New OrLEANS, La., Aug. 12.—The outlook 
for the hardwood industry thruout this section, 
except as regards transportation, is improving 
generally, if views expressed by speakers at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club at the Grune- 
wald Hotel today be a safe criterion. The meet- 
ing was attended by about thirty prominent lum- 
bermen from Texas, Mississippi and rural 
Louisiana as well as from New Orleans. John 
W. O’Shaughnessy presided. There was a morn- 
ing session at which the routine matters were 
disposed of, after which the delegates had lun- 
cheon and a round table discussion. 

Labor conditions are improving splendidly, if 
was revealed by speakers from all three States. 
The crops have been laid by and a number of 
mills having had either to close down or to re- 
duce their outputs. The labor demand is amply 
met, both as to quantity and quality. Wages 
have stabilized satisfactorily and raises and 
strikes have become practically nil within the 
last month or two. 

Production is not yet normal, tho it is improv- 
ing steadily. Yet production outruns demand 
and demand is far in excess of transportation 
facilities. The fact that a number of mills have 
been unable to ship has reacted on production, 
causing a reduction, Stocks on the yards in 
most cases are fairly well replenished and the 
little mills which depend to a large extent upon 
a ready market have been forced to reduce their 
output. The present car shortage is the Nemesis 
of the lumber industry, speakers declared. R. A. 
McLauchlan in a brief address urged the lum- 
bermen to fight for a more liberal use of the 
Mississippi River for transportation. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy, a local wholesaler, 
pleaded with the manufacturers for a better 
spirit of codperation between them and the 
wholesalers and retailers for the creation of 
better marketing conditions for their mutual 
benefit. Mr. O’Shaughnessy also discoursed at 
length upon the fréqueney with which orders are 
being canceled at present. 

President Adams appointed Phil A. Ryan 
chairman of the next meeting to be held in 
New Orleans, Sept. 9. 


CAHOKIA CLUB HOLDS MONTHLY 


Kast Sr. Louis, Inu., Aug. 16.—The second 
monthly meeting of the Cahokia Lumbermen’s 
Club, composed of dealers in Madison, St. Clair 
and Monroe counties, Illinois, was held in the 
Elks’ club rooms last Thursday. Twenty-four 
members were present, a gain of nine members 
since the club was organized a month ago. 

The question of putting its business on a cash 
basis was the principal topic of discussion at the 
business meeting, which began at 3 o’clock. 


The matter of charge accounts on small items 
was discussed as weil as the disposition of con- 
tractors to postpone the settlement for house 
bills until the building is completed. All of the 
members took part in the discussion. The sub- 
ject will come up again at the next meeting, 
which will be held Sept. 15 in Belleville. 

A. C. Gauen, of Collinsville, president of the 
club, presided at the business session and at 
the dinner in the evening. The principal fea- 
ture of the dinner was a talk by Charles 
Goedde, president of B. Geedde & Bro. Lumber 
Co., who had just returned from an extended 
trip to the west Coast. He told of the mills he 
visited and of market conditions. 


DEDICATE NEW ORLEANS CLUBROOMS 

New Or.uEANS, La., Aug. 16.—The get- 
together spirit of the lumber fraternity in New 
Orleans was particularly strong this week be- 
cause of the formal dedication of the club 
rooms of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club. 
This young but extremely vital organization al- 
ready numbers one hundred and seventy mem- 
bers from New Orleans, Louisiana, southern 
Mississippi and southeastern Texas and plans 
have been formed to bring in practically all 
within those limits who are prominent in the 
lumber industry. Phil Lanier, president of the 
club, is out of the city on a summer vacation 
so that the chair was taken by R. A. McLauch- 
lan, prominent Hoo-Hoo and one of the most 
active spirits in organizing the club. Brief 
but enthusiastic addresses were made by John 
E. Rhodes, seeretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association; Roger E. Simmons, secretary 
of the American Pitch Pine Export Co., who 
will be remembered as one of the lumber trade 
envoys to Russia during the war; G. H. Mallam, 
of the Guy H. Mallam Lumber Co.; Tudor 
Carre, of the W. W. Carre Lumber Co., of 
New Orleans; and L. D. Smith, who is manager 
of the Delta Co., of New Orleans, as well as 
being vice president of the club. Other speak- 
ers were: Harry L. Demuth, W. H. Nalty, 


Phil Ryan, T. E. Posner, G. Ogilvie, James H.. 


Kirby. C. E. Dobson, secretary of the club, 
who is also secretary-manager of the Southern 
Lumber Exporters Association, made his re- 
port, showing the fine condition of the young 
new organization. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLF TOURNAMENT 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 16.—The monthly 
tournament and meeting of the Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club was held Aug. 11 at 
the beautiful Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, 
beyond Chestnut Hill. Frank X. Diebold, of 
the Forest Lumber Co., was host. There were 
twenty-six players in the tournament, five of 
whom were guests. Rain threatened all morn- 
ing but it cleared off nicely during the play, 
and then poured after all got started home. 
There had been some recent heavy rains, how- 
ever, and some of the holes along the creek 
were heavy, but the course was in good shape 
and the play was enjoyable. R. Wyatt Wistar 
did the honors, playing tie for low gross and 
winning low net easily. Three men were tied 
for the other prizes for the day, and on the 
toss, second went to E. H. Hedley, third to Sam 
E. Barr, and fourth to William H. Fritz. 
Those leading for the president’s prize are, 
R. W. Wisctar, 27 points;. F. X. Diebold, 2144; 
W. H. Fritz, 2044; and E. B. Humphreys, 15. 
Several tentative places for the November 
tournament were suggested in place of Pine 
Valley but no decision was made. The players, 
with their net scorés were: 

Stuart Buck, 83—W. H. Fritz, 77; J. Anderson 
Ross, 81; Harry G. Parker, 83; Frank Middleton, 
guest; A. B. F. Smith, 82; David Baird, jr., 85; 
R. W. Wistar, 74; Horace W. Smedley, 87; Irving 
A. Collins, 86; M. G. Wright, 80; William P. 
Shearer, 88; J. Elmer Troth, 78; Frederick A. 
Benson, 87; William L. Rice, 84; John Slonaker, 
81; F. tamler, guest; J. A. Finley, 81; I. F. 
Balsley, no card; L. A. Amsler, guest; BE. H. Head- 


ley, 77; J. F. Ball, guest; F. X. Diebold, 89; R. C. 
Osborn, guest ; Ben C. Currie, 84; Sam E, Barr, 77. 








-“LONG LIFE” 


FLOORING. 


jto a trade that 
idemands quality- 
i plus will find our 
flooring right there 
with the “repeat” 
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KEFF A> SMITH 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Buyers Get: 
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We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “Appreciation,” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 
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\_ Memphis. Tenn. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. | 
Thirty Years Experience as Manufacturers of 


St. Francis Delta Hardwoods 


Oak. Ash. Gum. Maple. Elm. Cypress. 
Sycamore. Cottonwood 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hardwoods Webares ou Taye, W.V 
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‘a. 
for Quick Shipment 

3 cars 8/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 

1 car WF Export and Better Oak 

2 cars 4/4 Long Run 

— 6b) pm thichory 

5 cars 6/4 Long Run Beech 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 
Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Rotary Cut 
Northern 


Veneers 





URNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers who 

insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 

lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 

we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 

our “‘Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 

Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. = & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





SCOTT & HOWE 


and Mili LUMBER CO. 
Sales Ofice—OSHKOSH, WIS. 


DRY STOCK 


BIRCH HEMLOCK 
2 Cars 3/4” No. | & No. 2 erch. 
3 Cars 4/4” Ne. 2 
2 Cars 4/4” No. | 
3 Cars 4/4” No. | & Btr. 
5 Cars 4/4” No. 3 

HARD MAPLE 

2 Cars 5/4” No. 3 


ASH 
{Car 4/4” No. 3 
SOFT MAPLE ATH 
” 2 Cars 4’ Merch. Hemlock 
{Car 5/4” No. 2 & Btr. 1 Car 32” Homiock 


SOFT ELM { Car ~4’ No. | Basswood 
3 Cars 4/4” No. 2 & Btr. {Car 4’ No. | Tamarack 





SPRUCE SHINGLES 
4 Cars 4/4” No. 3 & No. 4 2 Cars Stand. *A* W. C. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 








——- — Complete Stocks of -) 
Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 


Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12//4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 





Wausau. Wisconsin 


Havdawood Jaumber 
ay Dali» Tye Flooring 

















YOU'RE THE WHOLE DARNED HOUSE 


When you pack your grip 
For a little trip 

In a search for a little bill, 
When they send you out 
’Round the yards to scout 

For some revenue for the mill, 
You are something more 
Than a salesman or 

‘Only one of the trav’ling men’’— 
When an order’s near, 
Or a kick you hear, 

You’re the whole darned house right then! 


For in ev’ry trade 
That is ever made 
There’s a time that you must decide, 
That it’s up to you 
Just the thing to do— 
And it’s many a man has died, 
That has curled right up 
Like a poisoned pup 
And has lost us a thousand yen, 
When he suddenly 
Saw at last that he 
Was the whole darned house ,right then! 


But the man who wins 
In the game begins 
With the size of the job in mind— 
Tho he takes commands, 
Tho he understands 
There’s a mill and a man behind, 
Still he’s big enough 
When the problem’s tough, 
And the chance will not come again, 
To size up the fact 
And to think, to act, 
Like the whole darned house right then! 


I have seen a few 

Who have worried thru 
With the help of the office force 

And they still sell planks 

To the towns and tanks 
In the regular way, of course. 

But the man of will 

Who could sell a bill 
All alone, or could fix a row, 

Isn’t leaving cards 

At the retail yards— 
He’s the whole darned house right now! 


Lots of help on the level, little on the hill. 


WEALTH 


Woods and waters, land and sky, 
Brooks and rocks and flowers, 
Quiet rivers slipping by 
With the gliding hours, 
Breezes that the fields perfume, 
Lilies by the shore, 
Purple uplands all abloom— 
Man, what ask you more? 


You, who call yourself so poor, 
Camping by the stream, 

Here the river, there the moor, 
Yonder hills agleam, 

You have all the heaped up wealth 
Monarchs might desire— 

Woods and waters, hope and health, 
And your merry fire. 


THE PATHWAY TO THE MOON 


Oh, have you taken your canoe 
And paddled toward the moon 
The silver path across the bluef— 

You think to reach it soon. 
Of course that can not ever be— 
The moon moves on and on; 
Your moon will slip into the sea, 
And then your path is gone. 


But, oh, the magic of the quest, 
The beauty of the night!— 

The azure waters all at rest, 
And all the world delight. 


Above you purple heavens bend 
And every little star 

Blinks at you, a familiar friend 
Who knows just who you are. 


Youll never, never reach the moon, 
Although it seems so near. 

Your path of silver waters soon 
Will fade and disappear. 

But, tho the path no longer gleam, 
Your lips will have a smile— 

The sweetness of the futile dream 
Has made it worth the while. 


Everything comes to him who waits, including 
disappointment. 


Here with my companion trees 
I am not alone, 

For they play me melodies 
With an organ tone, 

Challenge all the purple storms, 
Swaying with delight, 

Shelter me with giant arms 
In the dusk of night. 


Here with my companion hills 
I am not bereft: 

There are roses by the rills, 
Mosses in the cleft. 

There are grasses on the slope 
Climbing to the blue; 

Ev’ry springtime is a hope, 
Ev’ry summer true. 


Here with my companion skies 
I am not astray: 
Never night but stars arise 
Still to point the way. 
Here are hills and here are trees, 
Here are skies and sod; 
I am very close to these, 
These are close to God. 


The boss is more imterested in when than how. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


You may think your job’s a perpetual grind, 
With so much ahead you are always behind. 
Your job may be big or your job may be small, 
But somehow you never get thru with it all. 
Each time has its task, and, as ev’ryone knows, 
The faster you labor the faster it goes, 

And someway and somehow you never get thru— 
Each morning you find you have something to 

do. 


And yet you might really be worse off than 
that: 

There’s one kind of living exceedingly flat. 
You may have to labor, you may have to toil, 
To add up the figures or plough up the soil, 

To busy your hands and to busy your mind— 
You may think your job’s a perpetual grind— 
But you would soon weary of living if you 

The rest of your life should have nothing to do. 


Few men ever die just because of a job, 

However they kick and however they sob. 

We may knock the things that our moments 
employ, 

Yet away down inside that is part of the joy. 

But now and again in the papers you find 

The name of some fellow outside of the grind 

Who’s swallowed some poison or shot himself 
thru 

Because that was all he could think of to do. 


Fat folks are always looking for comfort in 
hot weather. There is one thing that is always 
sure to give a fat woman comfort: that is to 
see some other woman who is fatter. 


There is nothing as healthful as driving a car. 
People who drive cars live a great deal longer— 
that is, a great deal longer than those who dodge 
them. 
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First Lumber Concern to Motorize Fully 


Which was the first lumber company in the 
United States to use motor trucks? The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN after diligent inquiry has been unable 
to solve this question, but it has been able to find 
the lumber company that it believes was the first 
in the United States to motorize completely its 
hauling. That distinction belongs to the Fidel 
Ganahl Lumber Co., St. Louis, whose successor, 
the Ganahl Lumber Co. still uses only trucks in the 
delivery of material. 

In the spring of 1910, J. George Ganahl, then, 
as now, the head of the company, asked himself 
the question, “Why use teams?’ And he an- 
swered his own question, too, by deciding that the 
time had come not to use them any more. Lumber 

“concerns at that time could not see that it would 
be cheaper to buy motor trucks when the old way 
of hauling lumber with teams would get the goods 
there just the same. Of course it took time, they 
admitted, but it was better to let well .enough 
alone. The use of motor transportation was still 
regarded as something of an unknown quantity. 

Mr. Ganahl decided that the time had come 
when the motor truck would be indispensable to the 
retail lumber business. The first week in July, 
1910, the company put into service five 6-ton Re- 
liance trucks. From that day to this the Ganahl 
company has never gone back to hauling with 
teams. The Reliance truck was taken over by the 
General Motors Truck Co., and the truck now is 
known as the GMC. 

Said Nicholas LeBrun, secretary of the company : 

“When we made the change in favor of the motor 
truck, our teams were costing us $5 a day. In 
addition there was extra labor required in taking 
care of the horses. In bad weather and on poor 
streets our teams were often delayed. 

“We often sent loads of lumber to points ten 
and fifteen miles distant from our yards and such 


The lumber had to be hauled about eight miles 
and under the old system of using teams the com- 
pany would have lost much time in making deliv- 
eries. The method of loading and unloading the 
lumber was to attach chains about the load to hold 
it together. In unloading it was necessary merely 
to turn the rollers in the opposite direction until 
the load was so tilted that one end of the boards 
rested on the ground. The truck was then driven 
forward, causing the load to fall to the ground. 
Just ten minutes is required for unloading a truck 
of lumber by this method while two to three hours 
would have been required to unload a truck by 
hand. 


This method of unloading lumber, like the use 
of motor trucks, has been generally adopted by the 
lumber industry in St. Louis and other places. 


Wanted—A Yard Truck 


We wish to get in touch with some firm that 
manufactures a motor vehicle that will haul the 
old fashioned lumber gear. We use trucks in our 
deliveries but have failed to find any economical 
method to haul material from the railroad to the 
yard—a distance of about a mile. 

Our incoming lumber is not sufficient in quan- 
tity to permit the employment of an unloading 
gang, and we have found it advantageous to unload 
the cars as rapidly as possible and to leave some 
of the material on the gears in the yard to unload 
at odd moments. Most of our stock comes ran- 
dom lengths and, since we sort this as we pile it, 
the unloading at the yard does not keep pace with 
the unloading of the cars. 

We believe that a motor vehicle operating on 
the same principle as a tractor but with tires 
which would permit its use on the city streets 
would fill the bill. Have you anything to suggest? 


[The above inquiry comes from an eastern com- 











SOME OF THE EARLY TRUCKS OF THE GANAHL LUMBER CO. 


a trip could not be made in one day by a team. 
In order to keep our hauling force at capacity, 
such long hauls meant hiring extra teams. Now 
with our trucks we can send the same truck on a 
15-mile run several times a day. 

“Unfortunately we have not available any fig- 
ures that would show the comparison between the 
cost of maintaining a truck and a team on the old 
basis of prices. We know, however, that there is a 
big difference in favor of the truck. The change 
was of the biggest advantage to our business from 
the very beginning, because of quicker deliveries. 

“Each truck, we found, did the work of five 
teams and did it much more quickly and efii- 
ciently. Before we used the trucks we had fifteen 
to twenty teams at work constantly and frequently 
hired others for emergencies. Our company was 
the first lumber concern to use the motor truck, 
and we are only sorry we did not_make the change 
even sooner.” 


The use of motor trucks by the company was 
coincident with an invention patented by Mr. 
Ganahl which greatly simplified the unloading of 
the trucks. As explained by Mr. Le Brun, the 
invention consists of a series of rollers attached 
to the bed of the wagon. By turning a crank 
attached to an axle at the end of the roller one 
man can transfer a full size load from a trailer 
to the truck. 

In unloading the truck the entire load can be 
dumped to the ground by means of the rollers, 
whereas without them the boards would have to be 
unloaded by hand. The invention proved of the 
greatest aid to the company when it had the con- 
tract to supply the lumber fer the Sunset Inn, 
which later became the Sunset Hill Country Club 
on Gravois Road in Sf. Louis County; 


pany dealing in building material and coal. Quite 
evidently this company wants a truck similar to 
those used at sawmills in many parts of the coun- 
try. Gasoline sawmill tractors were first developed 
on the Pacific coast, where they proved to be so 
satisfactory that their use has been rapidly ex- 
panding thruout the United States. At a some- 
what later date eastern and middle western com- 
panies have entered this field and lumbermen 
generally are beginning to find that a machine of 
this kind is very satisfactory and efficient. 

The machines avill haul lumber of any length 
and buggies or gears of any type which horses will 
handle. They move about rapidly, turn in a short 
space and push as well as pull. It seems certain 
that their use will be extended more in the lumber 
industry as large retail lumbermen and wholesale 
distributers realize the labor saving qualities of 
these machines.—EDi7or]. 


General Tractors Move Offices 


General Tractors (Inc.): has announced that the 
executive offices will immediately be removed fron. 
Chicago to Watertown, Wis., where the principal 
factory is located. This move is to enable the exe- 
cutive department to keep in closer touch with the 
Watertown factory, where it is intended to con- 
centrate the manufacture of Monarch tractors in 
the future. The demand for Monarch tractors for 
use in logging is steadily increasing, and as the 
demand from other industries is also on the in- 
crease it is the intention to greatly augment the 
facilities at the Watertown plant to manufacture 
these machines. 
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Acorn Brand 


“America’s” Best Oak Flooring 


Every modern facility for man- 
ufacturing high-grade flooring 
will be found in the above 
plant. 


Send us vour inquiries and orders 
Sor immediate needs. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Lumber 
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OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
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MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 
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say there is nothing 
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No.1 


Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices and send ‘descriptive catalog. 


ANTON-ACKERMAN CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 


Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 


Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 


Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The World’s Business Relations 


J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., New York 
City, president of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, who has just recently returned 
to this country from Europe, while in Chicago last 
week discussed some of the vital points in connec- 
tion with international commerce, such as inter- 
national codperation between business men, finance 
and the future shipping situation. Mr. Burton, 
who is largely interested in the lumber export 
trade, sailed for Europe early in June as a dele- 
gate from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to the first meeting of the newly organized 
International Chamber of Commerce held in Paris, 
France, in the latter part of that month. At this 
meeting he served as chairman of the raw mate- 
rials committee of the American delegation, and 
both on the continent and subsequently in Eng- 
land, he had excellent opportunities of meeting 
with men who are factors in the European bus!t- 
ness world, and of sounding out the best opinion 
in it. He has returned to this country firm in the 
conviction that the organization of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce augurs good for fu- 
ture relations between nations, and for America, 
which is bound to be a dominant factor in world 
commerce, 

Mr. Burton in an interview with the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative said that as a result 
of the various conferences in which he partici- 
pated in Paris he received the impression that the 
men representing industry and commerce thruout 
the world had determined from now on to take 
a more important part in shaping the destinies 
of the world. Some of the contributing causes of 
all wars are disputes, misunderstandings, and en- 
croachments, all of a commercial nature, and the 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


[Konnarock, Vi PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles o 


Snow 


f Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold S. Betts 
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By Norris A. Brisco 





Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lamberman’s Actuary 
Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 














extensi of trade and commerce has many times 
been a large factor in bringing about wars. He 
believed that thru the medium of the International 
Chamber of Commerce business men of all nations 
can be brought much more closely together, and 
he said that it is the intention of those originat- 
ing the International Chamber of Commerce that 
just as soon as may be possible all the nations of 
the world shall be asked to become members. He 
said that the Chamber had created a very high 
code of ethics, and that a strong endorsement of 
the principle of arbitration, which he hoped in 
the near future will lead to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, has been given. 


Mr. Burton expressed the belief that thru bet- 
ter understanding on the part of business men, 
personal contact at the yearly conventions, per- 
sonal acquaintanceship, and thru the affiliations 
of the various organizations, trade abuses can be 
reduced to a minimum, and that the result event- 
ually achieved thru the joint action and purposes 
of the membership of the various countries will 
be a commercial league of nations, with the power 
to influence public opinion and ability to do good 
second to that of no other institution on earth. 

He said that there are many and various dis- 
turbing situations in the commercial world, but 
that they all center around finance. “If the 
money and credit can be found, there are tre- 
mendously busy days before us,” he said, “and it 
is going to require the wisest kind of guidance 
and direction to prevent a financial smash in one 
or more countries, and if this comes no one can 
tell what the result will be. For example, Europe 
needs lumber and timber as it never needed them 
before, but because of high freights, high costs, 
lack of money and credit and depreciated ex- 
change, Europe is able only to buy a modicum of 
her needs.” 


Referring to the world shipping situation Mr. 
Burton said that during his ‘absence in Burope 
the Jones bill was passed by the American Senate. 
This bill has created quite a furore in shipping 
circles in Europe. Clause 28, which he understood 
has since been suspended until Jan. 1, 1921, and 
which if enforced will in effect create the equiv- 
alent of a subsidy of American ships, was the 
subject of much discussion abroad. At one of 
the delegates’ conferences in London this bill was 
discussed in general terms, and some of its fea- 
tures in specific terms. It was pointed out that 
on July 15 the British control of shipping ceased, 
which meant that owners of British tonnage were 
then at liberty to take business wherever business 
could be obtaihed to the best advantage. Mr. 
Burton’s impression was that the policy of the 
British nation immediately after the signing of 
the armistice was to further the interest of its 
export trade and to use every effort to get back 
that export trade which it enjoyed before the war, 
if necessary even at the expense of allowing its 
domestic trade to take care of itself, in a sense. 





‘Portland and other Pacific coast ports. 





The British point of view, according to Mr, 
Burton, seems to be that the operation of Clause 
28 of the Jones bill might act as a serious dis- 
crimination against foreign tonnage and, nat- 
urally, in favor of American tonnage. It is quite 
obvious that such a situation might develop into 
a freight war. The British delegates to the con- 
ference pointed out that they had no wish to, nor 
could they with propriety criticise, any action 
that any government might take in order to pro- 
tect the profitable operation of vessels under its 
own flag, and that perhaps nothing at this time 
would be more disastrous than for two such na- 
tions as Great Britain and the United States to 
engage in anything that resembled a freight war; 
that it would be far better for those at interest to 
get together and harmonize their differences on 
some basis of justice and equity that would lead 
each nation to operate its own fleet on an even 
keel. They recognized the fact that a large com- 
mercial navy had been built up by the United 
States, and that its requirements must be pro- 
tected along sound, economic lines. They stated 
that they believed the British interests desired 
free field, no favor, and that the Americans would 
not demand more nor require less. 

Mr. Burton also referred to government aid in 
international trade by stating that it is to be 
hoped that the incoming administration of which- 
ever party may be elected will see fit to include 
in the cabinet a secretary of commerce who will 
be in fullest sympathy with the needs and re- 
quirements of commerce and industry, perhaps 
even more so than any previous secretary of com- 
merce has been. “In fact,” he said, “business 
needs a secretary of commerce who-would repre- 
sent the business interests of this country as 
wholeheartedly and as efficiently, for example, as 
the secretary of labor is a representative of la- 
bor’s requirements.” 


Increasing Coast Shipments by Water 


PorTLAND, Orw., Aug. 14.—The Charles R, Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co. is sending large quantities of 
lumber from Portland and the Columbia River to 
New York, Philadelphia and other Atlantic coast 
ports, having started one cargo and booked much 
space on several other steamers to depart from the 
Columbia River soon, the aggregation of lumber 
to be moved on these vessels being between 12,- 
500,000 and 13,500,000 feet. This is the largest 
offshore business announced at one time since 
shortly after the conclusion of the war, when the 
McCormick company closed for some twenty ves- 
sels that carried away about 50,000,000 feet of 
railroad ties. 

In connection with Atlantic coast business, it is 
interesting to note that the Isthmian steamship 
lines will operate regular steamers between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, according to C. D. 
Kennedy, Portland representative of Norton, Lilly 
& Co., general agents with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Portland offices have just been opened. 
Mr. Kennedy announced today that during August 
there will be three sailings from New York for 
Two of 
these vessels will load here for the United King- 
dom with Pacific coast products, including lum- 
ber, and one will be destined for New York. It is 
the intention to dispatch at least two steamers 2 
month from the Pacific coast, one to go to New 
York and the other to the United Kingdom. This 
latter vessel will return to New York for freight 
for the Pacific coast. 

Another interesting announcement to the lumber 
trade is that the General Steamship Corporation 
will operate service between this port and South 
America and furnish cargo space for lumber. C. N. 
McConalogue, Northwestern traffic manager for the 
corporation, is now in Portland opening the local 
offices, which will be in charge of F. Devine, at 
present with W. C. Dawson & Co., Seattle. Tlie 
corporation also expects to maintain a monthly 
service from Pacific coast points to Australia and 
New Zealand. The intention is to operate the 
South American vessels on a 24-day schedule. The 
corporation also represents a line of vessels [0 
Java and these will be sent here whenever sufficient 
freight offers. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., rep- 
resented here by H. B. Kuhl, announces that the 
steamer Apus will carry a cargo of ties to the 
United Kingdom. Several cargoes are about to de 
dispatched to the west coast of South America by 
the company, the Cethana now loading at the mill 
of the St. Johns Lumber Co. The Japanese steam- 
er Tomiura Maru was dispatched today by the 
company for China with a full cargo of lumber. 
Other business in the near future is the loading of 
the steamer Zgerta for Australia and a decklosd 
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of lumber on the steamer Mount Hina for Genoa, 
Italy. This will be the first large lumber shipment 
sent from this port to Italy for several years. 
Next month the company will load three vessels 
for the west coast of South America. In addition 
to the shipments from the Columbia River the 
company will dispatch seven cargoes from Grays 
Harbor, as follows: Steamer Idaho and schooner 
Dauntless for the west coast of South America; 
barkentines Forest Pride and Forest Dream for 
Australia; schooner Commerce for New Zealand ; 
steamer Hastern Guide for the United Kingdom, 
and the schooner Luzon for the Fiji Islands. On 
Willapa Harbor the company has the schooner 
Muriel loading for the Fiji Islands and the schoon- 
er Repeat loading for Papetee, Society Islands. 

Cc. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, lumber exporters 
of this city, appealed to the Portland Foreign 
Trade Club at a meeting Monday evening, April 9, 
for the organization of all Pacific coast bodies of 
similar nature in behalf of the bill, presented to 
Congress for passage at its next session, for the 
Federal incorporation of American companies do- 
ing business in China. The bill is known as 
Amended Bill No. 7204. It is explained that be- 
cause Great Britain provides for such incorporation 
of its foreign trading firms it has long been the 
custom for American concerns in China trade to 
operate under British law. But a British order 
in council of Oct. 9, 1919, requires that com- 
panies engaged in foreign trade under British law 
shall have a British manager and board of directors. 


It compels American trade to sail under the 
British flag, explained Mr. Dant. 


Among the retaliatory measures which have fol- 
lowed the British order is section 28 of the Jones 
shipping bill which provides for a lower rate on 
transcontinental exports and imports which move 
in ships of the American merchant marine. 


Mr. Dant referred to correspondence he had had 
with Sir Auckland Geddes, British ambassador to 
America, relative to the disastrous order in coun- 
cil and from the total of this correspondence 
emerged one suggested remedy; namely, that if a 
China trading company has a British board of 
directors, an American manager shall not be a 
prohibited person. But so far the remedy has 
been suggested only. 





Steamer Market Remains Upset 


The steamer market is in a decidedly upset condi- 
tion, brought about by the coal scarcity and the 
withdrawal of all Shipping Board boats from the 
market for outward bulk cargoes of all kinds, say 
Cornish & Co., New York ship and ocean freight 
brokers in their circular for Aug. 14. Rates have 
declined to the lowest point reached in several 
years, owing to the scarcity of cargo and the over- 
supply of available prompt boats. Rates, however, 
stiffened somewhat during the latter part of the 
week, but are yet unsettled. Freights offer in 
moderate number for prompt loading, and there 
o : limited inquiry for September and October 
oats. 

In the sailing vessel market trading was light, 
altho a fair inquiry prevailed for tonnage. The 
demand continues to come largely from offshore 
shippers, principally for lumber and coal cargoes, 
but only a limited number of vessels offer owing 
to their scarcity. Rates are steady to firm on 
both outward and return carge. 





Confer on Uniform Bill of Lading 


BALTIMORB, Mp., Aug. 16.—Exporters of lumber 
and lumber shippers generally are much inter- 
ested in a report from Washington to the effect 
that a uniform bill of lading, covering export ship- 
ments, may result from the hearing which is to 
be held at the national capital on Sept. 20 before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In ar- 
ranging the hearing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is proceeding under section 25 of the 
bhew railroad act. 


This subject has been made a matter of repeated 
representations by the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, thru Secretary Harvey M. Dickson, 
located here. Mr. Dickson has been in the front 
rank of those to bombard the authorities at Wash- 
ington with arguments in support of a thru bill 
of lading, and he felt warranted in reporting at 
the semiannual meeting of the board of managers 
of the association that the committee of railroad 
executives was expected to confer, framing a pro- 
visional thru uniform bill of lading, and that the 
representatives of trade organizations would be 
called in afterward to give their views as to the 
Practicability of the various provisions. Further- 
more, the hope was entertained that the move- 
ment might result in a uniform thru bill. 

The report from Washington, however, leaves 
Mr. Dickson in doubt as to what is intended. He 
said Saturday it looked very much as if the plan 


for a thru bill of lading has been sidetracked, 
and the hearing would deal only with a uniform 
bill of lading so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned. He is still trusting that the larger sub- 
ject will be made the subject of consideration, re- 
garding it as of great importance to make the 
provisions of the proposed bill such as to simplify 
shipments and fix responsibility. 

Mr. Dicksom points out that when it comes to 
claims for damage or loss sustained by shippers 
it is practically impossible to get redress from the 
United States Shipping Board. Privately owned 
lines are far more satisfactory to deal with, which 
is resulting in much business being withheld from 
the vessels of the Shipping Board fleet and turned 
over to British or other steamers. Shippers 
whose patriotism is not to be questioned in the 
least say that their experience with the Shipping 
Board has been almost always discouraging, and 
that the methods or lack of method pursued at 
Washington, is doing much to drive business away 
from the American merchant marine. 





May Lift Duty on Canadian Lumber 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 14.—The lifting of the 
duty on Canadian lumber going into New Zealand 
until such time as the serious shortage in building 
materials may be overcome has been urged on the 
Government of New Zealand, along with the plac- 
ing of an embargo on the exportation of lumber. 
There is a marked shortage in building materials 
in general there, particularly of lumber and ce- 
ment. These conditions have led the Government 
to place restrictions upon the class of buildings 
that may be constructed there during the next few 
months at least. It igs announced that no permits 
will be given for the erection of places of amuse- 
ment; and as regards shops, offices, factories and 
other structures connected with industry as well 
as churches and memorial halls, the Government 
will be guided by the reason set forth in each case 
by the parties applying for the permit. It is hoped 
in this way to meet the more urgent demands with- 
in a reasonable time. The Government and local 
bodies are considering particularly the provision 
of sufficient homes for the people of New Zealand 
and suitable accommodations for schooling the 
children. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 14.—Rail shipments from Grays Harbor 
have been stimulated during the week thru a con- 
certed effort made by the mills to clean up their 
old order files before the new freight rates be- 
come effective. 

The schooner Hlinor H. left this week for Ade- 
laide, Australia, on its maiden trip with a cargo 
of 1,800,000 feet of lumber loaded at the Western 
mill. The schooners Defiance and Luzon are load- 
ing at the E. K. Wood mill and will take on cargoes 
totaling 1,500,000 feet. The Defiance will go to 
Honolulu and the Luzon to the Fiji Islands. 

Aberdeen is to have a new iudustry which will 
be known as the Grays Harbor Manufacturing 
Co. Several well known Aberdeen people have 
taken over the planing mill and machine shop 
of the Grays Harbor Motorship Co. and will start 
operations at once. They will kiln dry and 
manufacture lumber. T. W. Webb, of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, is interested in the project but 
will take no part in the active management. 

The Hoquiam Sash & Door Co. has increased 
its daily capacity from 400 doors to 650. On ac- 
count of the shortage of cars the company has 
been compelled to increase its shed capacity and 
has just erected an addition which gives it 100,000 
feet additional warehouse space. 

A new steel and brick refuse burner will be con- 
structed immediately at the mill of the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. to replace the one 
which collapsed a few weeks ago. The new burner 
will be forty feet in diameter and 65 feet high. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., was an eastern buyer 
who visited the mills during the last week. 
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Reports from the steel industry indicate that 
the railroads are buying steel steadily and are 
making up schedules for further needs. Lum- 
bermen also are noting, that railroad purchases 
now include a larger proportion of small stuff, 
such as car decking, siding etc., than for a 
considerable period. While the railroads have 
purchased more or less lumber for some time, 
heretofore it has been mostly timbers, and the 
latter development indicates that the railroads 
are now preparing for a more extensive pro- 
gram of car building and repairing, which 
augurs geod for the future transportation situa- 
tion. 
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We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 
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BAY CITY, MICH. 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 


Dry Hardwoods 


Prompt Shipments 


Two cars 2” No. 1 C & B Mich. Hard Maple 
Two cars 2" No. 2 C & B Mich. Soft Maple 
One Car 2” No. 2 Com, Mich. Soft Elm 


The Coulter Lumber Company 
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We Want Orders for——————_ 


BO M ft. of 16-4. No 2Gae 

- oO a oO. . le 
200 M ft. of 8x6 No. 3 Com. Ma le 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 


200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain: Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Company, irc toustan, nick. 


THE WooDs Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
~ Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southem Hardwoods 


d e 
Cypress snniear Pine 





They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥% and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


ee Mobile, Ala. 








E. F. ALLISON, Pres. 
Bellamy, Ala 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y-Treas. 
Hull, Ala 


Long and 


ShotLaf Yellow Pine 


Telesh vi Hull, ("2%") Ala. 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


f oe 


Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 














Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES. 














SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 14.—Announcement was 
made at St. Joe, Idaho, this morning that the 
Winton brothers of Minneapolis, extensive lumber 
manufacturers, had taken over the lumber mill 
and timber holdings of the Milwaukee Land Co. 
The deal involves the plant at St. Joe, Idaho, with 
a daily capacity of 70,000 feet for an 8-hour shift, 
and the timber owned by the Milwaukee Land Co. 
in the St. Joe River valley. The timber is mostly 
Idaho white pine. 


The purchase price was not announced, but men 
interested in the lumber industry estimate it to be 
between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. The purchase 
will make the Winton brothers among the largest 
operators in the Inland Empire. They have 
operated the Rose Lake Lumber Co. at Rose Lake, 
Idaho, and two years ago bought the old mill of 
the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co. at Gibbs, near Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, and have been turning aut large 
quantities of lumber there. C. J. Winton and D. 
F. Winton have spent several days in this district 
investigating conditions. Both have returned to 
Minneapolis. W. S. Rosenberry, manager of the 
Rose Lake and Gibbs plants, was.at St. Joe today 
to superintend the taking over of the new property. 

Great Northern railroad officials this week an- 
nounced that the acute car shortage in the Inland 
Empire is beginning to be relieved and the state- 
ment, if it proves true, will bring joy to the lum- 
bermen. The Northern Pacific announced that the 
embargo on forest products bound for Laurel, 
Mont., and Minnesota transfer for reconsignment 
has been lifted. W. H. Ude, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Northern Pacific here, stated 
this would indicate that the congestion thruout the 
East is less acute. The lumber mills report a few 
more cars, but the shortage still hurts. 


Because of the heavy drain on the funds of the 
lumbering industry department of the State in- 
dustrial insurance board, the commission has au- 
thorized a call for premiums for April, May, June 
and July to be paid on or before Oct. 1, 1920. 
During July the commission paid out $55,125 in 
claims from the funds of class 10—the lumber 
class. 

Sumner McDonald and John McDonald, lumber- 
men of Chicago, have been in Spokane the last 
week. Sumner McDonald, who is with M. W. Mc- 
Donald & Sons of Chicago, will spend another week 
here and John McDonald, of the John McDonald 
Lumber Co. of Chicago, will go on to Tacoma. 
The two brothers have been visiting friends here. 

The newly organized Richards-Wales Lumber 
Co., Spokane, which succeeds to and continues 
the business of John M. Richards, is now getting 
its affairs well lined up, under the detailed super- 
vision of E. F. Wales. Mr. Wales joined Mr. 
Richards July 15, prior to which Mr. Wales had 
been in charge of the Spokane office of the Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, for the last 
year. Before that be was for five years sales 
manager of thé. ena Lumber . Co., Dalkena, 
Wash,, ownedby the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 
His lumber experience was obtained in the account- 
ing department of the Humbird Lumber Co., Sand- 
point, Idaho, and with A. C. White, Laclede, Idaho, 
and other Inland Empire concerns. Mr. Richards 
is well known among pine lumbermen of Minnesota 
and the Inland Empire, having been engaged in 
lumber manufacturing at Bimidji, Minn., for seme 
years. He came to Spokane about six years ago 
and was assistant manager of the old Idaho White 
Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, and when it 
was dissolved he engaged in the wholesale lumber 
business in Spokane, which he has since continued. 
He is president of the Atlas Tie Co. and has other 
lumber interests in the Inland Empire. The Rich- 
ards-Wales Lumber Co. will handle everything in 
western and Idaho white pine as well as Pacific 
coast. lumber products, but wii! specialize in fac- 
tory stock. 

E. D. Hamacher succeeds E. F. Wales as Spo- 
kane representative of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co. Mr. Hamacher was Mr. Wales’ assistant when 
Mr. Wales was sales manager of the Dalkena 
Lumber Co., and since Mr. Hamacher’s return 
from the war he has been sales manager at 
Dalkena. He is succeeded’ there by W. P. Hillman, 
who was formerly connected with the Forest 
Service. 

c. A. Smith, secretary and treasurer of the 
National Sash & Door Co., accompanied by C. A. 
Hall, his manufacturing expert, was in Spokane 
recently arranging for the construction of a single 
band sawmill at Chewelah, Wash., which the com- 
pany will have in operation in about ninety days. 
The National Sash & Door Co. has purchased 50,- 
000,000 feet of pine timber in Stevens County 
from the Cameron Lumber Co., and this it will 


manufacture at the mill it is building at Chew- 
elah. Mr. Hall will remain to manage the mill 
at Chewelah. He has been with the National Sash 
& Door Co. for the last fifteen years, in charge 
of the manufacturing operations. The National 
Sash & Door Co. manufactures largely pine sash 
and its engaging in the manufacture of lumber 
in eastern Washington is for the purpose of secur- 
ing for its factory an independent lumber sup)!y. 

A. H. Kroll, of the Empey-Kroll Lumber Co., a 
wholesale lumber concern of Spokane, has pur- 
chased the interests of his associate, F. A. Empey, 
in the company and states that later on the name 
of the concern will be changed. Mr. Kroll was 
for a number of years sales manager of the St, 
Maries Lumber Co., of which his father, William 
Kroll, is president. Early this year he engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business. 

E. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., was in Spokane this week, 
leaving Thursday for Chicago and other midwest- 
ern lumber centers. He expects to spend most of 
his time in northern Wisconsin, where he formerly 
lived, there visiting some of the old fishing pools 
where he made a reputation as sportsman ind 
angler some years ago. 

John Long, logging superintendent of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho, left 
Spokane accompanied by his wife and daughter 
on Tuesday of this week, to visit his old home in 
New Brunswick, which he left Oct. 2, 1879, over 
forty years ago, and which he has never visited 
since. His daughter, who accompanies him, is the 
wife of Harvey Tyrell, foreman of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co.’s planing mill. Mr. Long is 
looking forward to a most enjoyable re-union with 
his relatives. 


“LONG LIFE FOR WOOD” 


“Long Life for Wood” is the title of a valuable 
and interesting booklet issued by the Barrett Co., 
dealing with the use of Barrett Carbosota creosote 
oil. 

The public is hearing a lot about timber con- 
servation and such matters these days. Slowly but 
surely the truth is being forced home that one 
way to practice real conservation is to make lum- 
ber last longer. If lumber can be made to last 
twice as long the same result will be obtained as 
that which would result from growing an equal 
amount of timber. The use of Carbosota creosote 
oil will greatly increase the life of any timber or 
posts and consequently “Long Life for Wood” 
which deals understandingly and clearly with 
practical methods of treating wood will be valu- 
able not only to the retail dealer for his own in- 
formation, but for sending or showing to prospec- 
tive customers. Plans are given for a simple and 
inexpensive wood treating plant of the open tank 
process type. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPENS NEW TERMINAL 


San Francisco, Cauir.,-Aug. 14.—The for- 
mal opening of the Parr terminal at Oakland 
was held at noon Aug. 10. The terminal has 
sufficient seawall for.docking three 10,000-tun 
vessels and has the latest warehouse equipment. 
There are 60,000 square feet of warehouse space 
in the new concrete buildings. Three transcon- 
tinental railroads, as well as the Sacramento « 
San Francisco electrie line, operate to the wharf 
directly. This is only the first unit of the ter- 
minal, which will eventually make use of a 68- 
acre tract and be to San Francisco what the 
Bush Terminal is to New York. 

The opening was attended by a number of 
invited guests who arrived on a special train. 
Gov. W. D. Stevens, who was escorted to the 
terminal by Fred D. Parr, the promoter of the 
enterprise, made a speech in which he empha- 
sized the necessity for improved shipping facil- 
ities in this State. Mayor J. L. Davie, of Oak- 
land, welcomed the guests and declared the 
oceasion to be one of the most important in the 
city’s history. Luncheon was served in the 
warehouses. 

The terminal is provided with electric cranes 
and other facilities for expeditious handling o! 
cargoes. Superior facilities for handling lum- 








ber are provided. A number of lumber carry- 
ing vessels are making use of this location, 
which has been greatly meeded since Oakland 
Long Wharf was torn down. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 16—Lumbermen are beginning to think 
about the fall market. The trade is disposed to 
look forward to an active fall business, but it is 
rather generally understood that further liquida- 
tion in general business is in order and this of 
course will have its deterrent effect upon the lum- 


ber business. The lumbermen are in fairly good 
shape as far as their credit position with the 
banks is concerned and little or no trouble is ex- 
perienced in Cincinnati in getting the necessary 
accommodations to put thru legitimate business 
deals. The labor situation is showing a turn for 
the better, the men giving indications of ap- 
preciating their jobs somewhat more than they 
have. 

The railroad terminal congestion at Cincinnati is 
rather well cleaned up now. At a conference with 
the shippers of the city in which the lumbermen 
were well represented last week, General Manager 
Beguin, of the Baltimore & Ohio, pleaded for 
earnest codperation in loading and unloading cars 
promptly and in loading them to capacity. He 
stressed the view that every act of a shipper that 
would help the general situation would redound to 
his benefit as well. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 16.—Little of interest is to be seen in the 
market situation when compared with the week 
previous. Prices continue steady and the demand 
is about the same. Dealers believe they can see a 
little improvement in the general car situation as 
it affects the industry, but they say there is little 
hope for any change for the better in a marked 
degree. this winter. 

There appears to be a more noticeable tendency 
to get figures on new work than a couple of months 
ago, but as compared with last year, August will 
be a poor building month. The same month last 
year was one of the best during the entire season. 

The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners will 
be in session in Indianapolis for two weeks, start- 
ing Sept. 20. About 700 delegates have been 
selected by the local organizations, and all of 
these, as well as an equal number of alternates 
and the same number of visitors, are expected to 
attend. The sessions will be held at the 


Athenaeum. . 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 16.—The opposition to wood shingles has 
broken out here again, in spite of the fact that 
little or no evidence is adduced to show that 
Buffalo has ever suffered any large fire as the 
result of such roof covering. E, H. Sigerson, man- 
ager of the Buffalo Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, advocates a civic ordinance prohibiting wood 
shingles being used on frame houses. He states 
that disastrous fires have been caused in many 
cities by gales causing flying embers to descend 
upon shingle roofs; making it beyond the power 
of any fire department in the world to extinguish 
the conflagration. ‘We have a fire department to 
be proud of,” declared Mr. Sigerson, “but when 
you consider that nine out of ten homes are of 
frame construction with shingle roofs, the danger 
of a conflagration arising when the conditions are 
right is ever present.” It is not believed that 
shingle dealers need to worry over the possibility 
of the product being put under any ban here, and 
builders will probably continue to use the wood 
shingles indefinitely. 

Building permits for the last week numbered 
110, with 16 frame dwellings. The total costs 
_— $222,500, which is about up to the average 
ere, 

Buffalo lumbermen in the Pacific coast trade 
are complaining that their orders are not filled 
and that the cars are taken up with transit lumber 
which appears to be the cleaning up of the mills, 
and which nobody here really wants. This will 
hold up the trade and do nobody much good, as 
that sort of lumber will have to sell at a low 
Price wherever it goes. 

The transportation committee of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange has received a letter from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission denying that any 
Permit has been given to the railroads allowing 
them to divide their thru routes into sections, so 
that they can charge their 5 cents extra more 
than once. The advice given is not to take any 
action until something of the sort is done. 

James B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., has gone to Europe and on his 
Teturn will bring the body of his son, Maurice A. 
Wall, who was a member of the A. B. F. and was 
killed in the battle of the Argonne Forest, where 


he was buried temporarily. Mr. Wall made the 
trip with the Buffalo contingent of the Knights of 
Columbus, 

A. A. Mason and R. B. Fairchild are in Toronto 
this week competing in the lawn bowling contests 
there. They are also participants in the Interna- 
tional Lawn Bowling Tournament held in Buffalo 
last week. 

J. B. Caskey, secretary of the Hendricks-Caskey 
on has returned from a vacation trip to Lotus 

y. 
Charles Schnell, manager of the H. M. Robert- 
son Lumber Co., Middleport, N. Y., took in the 
Lumber Exchange outing here last week. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aug. 16.—More strength has developed in every 
branch of the lumber business. Buying by dealers 
is better, owing to rather low stocks and also be- 
cause of the recent freight advance announcement. 
In hardwoods, factories making certain articles 
such as boxes, implements and vehicles are in the 
market. Building operations loom up actively in 
many sections, and this is being reflected upon the 
trade. Money is now available in small quantities 
for home building and a number of homes are being 
started. 

J. A. Ford, head of the Imperial Lumber Co., re- 
ports a better movement of hardwoods from his 
mills in West Virginia. He reports that all sec- 
tions are buying more actively and that prospects 
are much brighter. 

B. C. Callahan, of-the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., reports a stronger feeling in the hardwood 
market. Orders and inquiries are coming in bet- 
ter, partly due to the increased freight rates and 
also to rather short retail stocks in many locali- 


. ties. Prices show firmness under the influence of 


better buying. 

Several changes in retail circles have been made 
in Columbus recently. With the organization of 
the Third Avenue Lumber Co., which has opened a 
yard in Grand View Heights, Frank T. Whitacre 
resigned as president of the Grand View Lumber 
Co., to take the management of the new concern. 
The Grand View Lumber Co. was completely re- 
organized by the election of BE. F. Anderson as 
president and Joseph McNally as secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. McNally was formerly connected 
with the J. J. Snider Lumber Co. 

Announcement is made by the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., that Harold B. Everley, who has 
just completed a countrywide investigation of 
lumber manufacturing conditions for the National 
Council of Furniture Manufacturers, has joined its 
force as a sort of special representative, charged 
with the duty of investigating ways and means 
of rendering better service to its patrons. He 
will also collect information and advise the com- 
pany upon the needs and tendencies of lumber con- 
sumption, in order to enable it to make plans and 
conduct the business to the mutual advantage of 
itself and those it serves. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 17—The hardwood market continues 
rather “spotted.” Certain items are in pretty 
fair demand and show reasonable activity. Others 
appear to be very little wanted. The price posi- 
tion shows little change. The market is holding 
its own around the current level but there is quite 
a wide margin as between what different firms are 
asking for the same lumber. This “spread” is 
perhaps not so promounced as it was a short time 
ago but it is still quite large. Lumber interests 
generally report fair inquiries and the belief obtains 
that there is a materially larger volume of busi- 
ness just ahead. Export buying is limited and 
the political situation abroad is not without its 
effect. 

There is still a pronounced shortage of box 
cars and other kinds of railroad equipment for 
the handling of inbound shipments of logs and 
rough material and for outbound handling of 
lumber and lumber products, according to J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. Mills are badly 
handicapped, in many instances, in securing cars 
for moving logs, while shippers are encountering 
all sorts of difficulties in securing cars for handling 
outbound movements. The commission on car 
service of the American Railway Association is 
preventing industries which receive cars loaded 
with rough materials from loading these cars 
with finished products, when made empty, without 
the special consent of the railroads themselves. 
Mr. Townshend points out. that this order is 
working a serious handicap on the hardwood lumber 
industry and that it is still further complicating 
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Brownell-Drews. “ersisen 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, s:ries 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


— Lani _ Publish SI Se. D i St, Chi 
The Cost of Growing Timber 27;2'S'ssi'traree 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


%. LITCHFIELD.........+++ 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
Geo: e FAIRCHILD.......+.-+++0-0+: Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











Play to Win 


Sell lumber of undisputed 
quality, like our 


N.C. Pine ¢:#"" 
Long 204 Yellow Pine ®ovt* 204 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. _ 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N.’C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER ant 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 


140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 


Good 
Stock PA J) pin 


And fast in filling orders for 
weg — Long Leaf 
e.4 Ties ian Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., *reze.:” 


Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 

itrict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 

10 to 16 ft. Also some smail timbers 4x4 and 

6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
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PALACE HOTEL 
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"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 
leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike 
atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of busi- 
ness, hopping districts. Never-failing atten- 
tion to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.50 per day. 














Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"™gg"* Richmond,”3. | 











Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


a transportation 
serious. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association an- 
nounces that, following a hearing at St. Louis, 
Aug. 10, involving proposed abolition of the 
Thebes route in the handling of hardwood lumber 
and forest products, the examiner, representing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, indicated 
that he would recommend to the commission itself 
that the tariffs recently issued by the Frisco sys- 
tem and the Chicago & Hastern Illinois, abolishing 
this route, be canceled and that present rates be 
continued thru that gateway. 

The -Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Blytheville, 
Ark., and the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Memphis 
and Phillip, Miss., plan to put thousands of acres 
of cut-over lands in the Mississippi delta region 
in Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana on the 
market this year, according to announcement made 


situation already extremely 


“by the Southern Alluvial Land Association, with 


headquarters in Memphis. Each company is or- 
ganizing a department to handle its cut-over 
lands. C. W. L. Armour is in charge of the depart- 
ment of the former company while M. E. Miller 
will assume charge of the department of the 
latter company on Sept. 1. Terms and other 
details are being worked out now and will be 
announced later. The Tallahatchie company plans 
to dispose of approximately 15,000 acres. The 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. owns immense tracts 
of land from which the timber has been removed 
and as much as possible of these properties will 
be disposed of this year. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has 
already received more than fifty letters of unstinted 
praise of its progressiveness in getting out a chart 
showing the proposed new rates on hardwood 
lumber and forest products from all points where 
its members have mills or woodworking plants to 
the principal destinations in the United States. 
The association has already begun preparing a 
tariff book that will show rates from all producing 
points to all consuming points in the United 
States and to the ports for export. This will be 
ready for delivery about Nov. 1, according to 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the asso- 


ciation. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 17.—Trade with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers continues fairly good, notwith- 
standing the many reports that many consumers 
are well stocked and not in the market for much 
lumber at present. The proposed increase in 
freight rates has not acted as an incentive to con- 
sumers to place larger orders than usual. Some 
of the jobbers are of the opinion that there will 
be renewed activity in the near future, while 
others are not so confident. There is also an 
opinion among many lumbermen that fhis being a 
presidential year there will be no marked improve- 
ment in trade until after the November election, 
and that buyers are going to move slowly for the 
next several months or maybe until the beginning 
of next year. The retail lumber trade during the 
last week has been somewhat better than during 
the week previous. Building operations have not 
picked up materially. Sash and door men report 
trade rather quiet at this time. ‘ 

The men atthe plants of the Globe-Bosse- 
World Furniture Co. and the Evansville Furni- 
ture Co., who went on a strike May 3 for higher 
wages, shorter hours and the recognition of the 
union, returned to work on Monday of this week. 
They were granted an increase of 15 percent in 
wages but lost in their contention for a closed 
shop. Twenty-three other furniture manufacturers 
of the city have refused to meet with committees 
from the furniture workers’ union and talk over 
wage differences and as a result some of the strik- 
ing men employed in these twenty-three plants are 


still out. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 17.—Retail lumbermen in Milwaukee report 
trade quiet, with the demand confined largely to 
small requirements for repairs etc. In the smaller 
communities of the State, there is relatively a good 
demand from the farms. A good fall business 
from this source is expected. 

Industrial demand for lumber, especially hard- 
woods, is fairly well maintained, altho there has 
been some curtailment of output in the furniture 
and musical instrument field. New orders are 
being placed conservatively, due largely to the 
credit stringency. 

The building situation in Milwaukee is making 
slight improvement. So far in August, new work 
as shown by permits is heavier than in the same 
month a year ago. During the last week, however, 
438 permits valued at $338,718 were issued, com- 
pared with 476 permits totaling $339,349 in the 
corresponding month a year ago. In July, 621 
permits worth $1,630,079 were granted, against 
783 permits for $1,603,901 in July, 1919. 

The Milwaukee Association of Commerce Housing 
Corporation has started work on eight more dwell- 


ings, making a total of twenty-two under way. At 
Two Rivers, Wis., the Two Rivers Housing Cor. 
poration has awarded contracts for twenty-five 
dwellings as part of a program of building 259 
homes. In 1919, 116 houses were built but onera.- 
tions were delayed this year until last week. ‘The 
F. Eggers Veneer Co. and the Hamilton Man:ifac. 
turing Co., in association with the Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co., are sponsoring the progra;n, 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Aug. 17.—The car situation in this section hag 
improved somewhat, altho this improvement js 
not expected to continue for very long. Wit! the 
vast amount of grain to be moved the car short- 
age is no doubt going to be very serious. Lum )er- 
men of this city are taking advantage of the 
present car situation and are moving al! the 
lumber possible. The expected increase in freight 
rates has also speeded up shipments to some ex‘ent, 

The shortage of coal has greatly affected the 
market for sawmill refuse. Slabwood has greatly 
increased in price and has again become an asset 
rather than a burden. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 

Aug. 16.—The mills of Marinette and Menomi- 
nee are working steadily and the output is satis- 
factory. Shipments are good, while the demand 
is brisk. 

H. W. Jeffries, general manager of the Fuller 
Goodman Co., was in Iron Mountain recently, 
where the company is opening a new line yard, 
the ninteenth operated by it. The new yard taps 
the copper country as well as Cloverland. 

In Marinette the Fuller Goodman Co. is erect- 
ing the first lumber sheds ever constructed here, 
For half a century or more there have been mills 
and enormous quantities of lumber manufactured 
here, but never until now has the product been 
protected by sheds. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Reports from various sections of the country 
in regard to sash and door trade indicate that 
business as a whole is very quiet, most of the fac- 
tories operating on orders placed earlier in the 
year, with the result that order files are now pretty 
well cleaned out. Under present conditions there 
is no prospect of higher prices nor is there much 
figuring on new work. Expectations, however, are 
for increased activities in the early fall. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is go- 
ing along about as it has been of late, with no 
further marking down of the figures to be reported, 
and with the trade in an expectant state of mind 
as far as the future is concerned. Jobbers and 
others admit that the volume of business now is 
not impressive, but all of the houses are busy 
enough getting out the orders placed earlier in the 
year, and there is a fair prospect that the autumn 
will see a decided gain in the requirements. Hous- 
ing accommodations still fall far short of the local 
needs, and with some of the present difficulties in 
the way of construction work overcome, building 
operations may be expected to take on a real spurt. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report demand slow 
now, with inquiry largely for special lines in yard 
stock. There is not much new figuring and the 
plants are getting old orders fairly well cleared up. 

Manufacturers at Cincinnati, Ohio, report the 
market as dull, there being no trouble at ali to 
keep up with present orders. There is a good fall 
business in prospect and increased activity is ex- 
pected by Sept. 1. 

Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco have 
enough business to keep them in steady operation. 
Door factories around the Bay and Peninsula have 
about a normal demand for this time of the jear. 
Finished door factories*connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills find the demand a little slack 
and have reduced production somewhat, but ‘vere 
has been no drop in prices. There is no surplus of 
sash and door cut stock. Pine box shook ar: in 
good demand and the manufacturers are produciog 
about enough for present requirements. - 

The lack of dwelling construction is the chief 
obstacle to the door and millwork trade at buf- 
falo, N. Y., and business in this line is not more 
than 25 per cent of what it sometimes is. Much 
has been heard of civic assistance to a campaisn 
for more houses, but of late the talk has ben 
dropped and the outlook is not encouraging. ; 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturiug 
plants are running about as usual but on a hand 
to mouth basis as far as orders are concer”. 
The cement shortage has largely paralyzed buli’- 
ing operations and there does not seem much pros- 
pect of improved conditions in this line for some 
time. All the plants have orders on hand ‘t 
they are catching up, and unless there is a chance 
in conditions they will have a dull fall and winter 
season. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 14.—Bellingham is going to see what re- 
lief, if any, it can obtain from alleged discrimina- 
tion in supplying cars in favor of British Columbia 
lumbermen. Following complaints made by Barney 
W. Moore, pioneer shingle producer of Blaine and 
president of the Border Shingle Co., that four 
of the five shingle plants at that border town had 
been forced to close while trains of empties passed 
thru to Canada, John A.. Miller, executive secre- 
tary of the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce, 
wrote to the general traffic manager at St. Paul 
and the assistant general traffic manager at Seattle, 
submitting the matter to them and asking for a 
record of their service in this part of the country 
and Canada. 

Forest fires are again threatening camps in this 
section of the State and fire wardens and loggers 
are on the alert. Berry pickers as usual are to 
blame for some of the fires. For example five 
blazes were started by them at the Alger camp 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. Valuable 
shingle bolt timber was destroyed. This company 
also suffered the loss of a bridge at its Marysville 
camp, which was forced to close. It is again 
operating. The forests are very dry. 

Most of the camps in this section have resumed 
operation. On the Milwaukee road all are running 
except the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co.’s camp and it 
will operate again. next week. The Wood-Knight 
Logging Co. began cutting again this week. The 
Christie Timber Co.’s camp is also running once 


ee _ BORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 14.—The proposed trade extension cam- 
paign on Pacific coast woods, brought before the 
luncheon meeting of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association about ten days ago by C. L. Lindner, 
vice president of the association, was again taken 
up for discussion at the-4uncheon meeting of last 
Wednesday and everyone seemed strongly in favor 
of the wholesale lumber dealers joining forces with 
lumber manufacturers, loggers and timber owners 
in seeking a larger market for the Pacific coast lum- 
ber products. Howard Jayne, of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., who f8 chairman of the committee on 
organization, was present and when called upon 
gave a clear exposition of the plans. It is under- 
stood that the organization will have its head- 
quarters in Seattle. At present two Portland men 
are on the committee; Mr. Jayne, representing 
the manufacturers, and O. R. Miller, of the Cali- 
fornia Barrel Co., representing the Columbia 
River Loggers’ Association, succeeding J. S. 
O'Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co., 
who was originally named on this committee. The 
wholesalers will appoint one Portland man, it is 
understood, when they have officially decided to 
participate. 

The Liberty Lumber Co., a wholesale concern of 
Portland, announces that its sales management 
has been placed in charge of Robert J. Menz, who 
is well known in lumber circles as well as to the 
lumber buying trade of the country and who was 
recently with the Ball Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., 
as manager. W. A. Schmidt is president of the 
company. R. H. Cochran is treasurer and G. E. 
Aldorn, secretary. The latter attends to the han- 
dling of the fir department. Dave Geddes, well 
known in eastern Oregon pine lumber circles, has 
charge of the pine lumber department of the Liberty 
Lumber Co. Mr. Menz took charge of the sales 
Aug. 1, and with his extensive knowledge of the 
luiaber business on the Coast and of the eastern 
tr:de as well, the Liberty Lumber Co. should now 
be in a position to serve the trade to good advan- 
taze. Mr. Schmidt left Thursday for Chicago 
ard other eastern lumber centers to be gone a 
month or two, looking into the lumber trade situ- 
ation, 

The St. Helens Creosoting Co., of which H. C. 


Eliott is the Portland manager, is about to in- 
still perforating equipment, the machinery being 
on the way. This will further increase the facili- 
tics of this growing institution. The company is 
now devoting its attention to creosoting 2,000,000 
feet of railroad ties to be shipped to India next 
month, A cargo of creosote is due to arrive at the 
pinnt from Europe next week on the steamer City 
0; Reno. 

\. W. Clark, head of the Clark Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., which has its yards, offices, mill and 
dry kilns at Vancouver, Wash., says that his com- 
pnuy is steadily increasing its volume of business, 


Which is largely that of finishing lumber secured 
from plants not having the facilities for this work. 

C. R. Sherrill, lumberman of San Antonio, Tex., 
wes a Portland visitor during the week, as was 
L. W. MacDonald, of the firm of MacDonald & 


— wholesale lumber dealers, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

William W. Butterfield, of Muskegon, Mich., was 
in Portland during the week looking over condi- 
tions, and it is understood with a view to estab- 
lishing a storage yard somewhere in the middle 
West. 

L. E. Allgrave, formerly with the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., has become a member of the 
sales department of the Chapman Lumber Co. 


The Willapa Lumber Co. has enlarged its sell- 
ing forces by establishing offices in Cleveland, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind., and Boston, with the 
following representatives in charge: At Cleve- 


and, E. B. Lewis; at Indianapolis, Stuart Free- 


man; at Boston, 8S. I. Wood. This gives the com- 
pany seven offices in the eastern and middle States, 
offices in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City having been established more than a 
year ago. 

W. C. Geddes, sales manager for the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co., states that as a result of the impending 
freight rate advance western pine buyers are shout- 
ing for stock and all of the mills in the Inland 
Empire are doing their utmost to get the stuff on 
the road. The car supply is about 75 percent 
of normal now, he says. 

S. L. Johnson, manager of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., of Seattle, accompanied by 
his wife and son have been visiting with Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan Turner here for several days. Mr. 
Turner, who is sales manager for the Buehner 
Lumber Co., says that this was the first time Mr. 
Johnson had made an extended visit to Portland 
and he was much impressed with the scenic beau- 
ties in and about the city. 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager for the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, received word 
that the new log tariff, No. 29, that was to have 
gone into effect shortly, has been held up by the car- 
riers for thirty days pending the general increase 
in freight rates. The tariff increased the log rate 
10 to 80 percent in Washington and would have 
proved a serious hardship, especially to logging 
operations along the Tacoma-Eastern railroad. 

Manager Davenport, of the Pacific Mill & Timber 
Co:, of San Francisco, spent several days in Port- 
land this week. 

Harold A. Myers, Seattle representative of the 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, and 
P. M. Gerhart, vice president of the John D. Mer- 
shon Lumber Co., of Chicago, were among the visi- 
tors here this week. 

F, A. Sullivan, of the Sullivan Lumber Co., is of 
the opinion that the increase in freight rate will 
have to be divided among the various branches of 
the industry with possibly a small share falling 
on the consumer, 

W. B. Ayer, president of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., returned this week from a two months’ 
vacation trip thru the New England States, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Ayer. They spent several 
weeks in their old home in Bangor, Me. 

A. C. Saxon, timber merchant of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, went thru Portland this week enroute to 
San Francisco, from whence he sails for his home, 
Mr. Saxon is prominent not only as a timber 
importer of Australia but is also interested in 
yachting and he came to this country particularly 
to witness the international yacht race at New 
York recently, where he was a guest of Sir Thomas 
Lipton. 

Maj. S. O. Johnson, of San Francisco, formerly 
of the 20th Engineers (Forest) in France, was in 
Portland this week in conference with Dr. Daniels, 
of Rhinelander, Wis., regarding the purchase by 
Maj. Johnson of a tract of about 150,000,000 feet 
of pine timber in the Klamath regions owned by 
Dr. Daniels. 

Henry Turrish, of Duluth, Minn., president of 
the Beaver Lumber Co., Portland, and of the 
Nehalem Timber Co., and ‘interested heavily in 
various western lumber and timber properties, is 
spending some time in Portland looking after his 
western interests, 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Aug. 14.—With the car supply only about 40 
percent of requirements, a great many millmen 
are talking curtailment for sixty or ninety days. 
The relief from car shortage was only for a few 
weeks, and now even the eastern railroads are 
having trouble in furnishing cars to take care of 
the orders they have placed on the Coast, before 
the new rate goes into effect. All the mills are 
running full time and production is about normal, 
The shingle mills are operating at about 75 per- 
cent of capacity. Lath continue weak. The log 
market holds strong. At a meeting with the 
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railroads and the State commission and loggers it 
was agreed not to advance the freight on logs 
until the mills had become adjusted to the new 
freight rate. That there will be a big adjustment 
is predicted by all. 


W. E. Brown, of Vader, and R. G. Shore, of 
Tenino, have purchased the Columbia Shingle Mill 
at Kalama. Mr. Brown was owner and manager 
of the Stillwater Lumber Co. of Vader. The Co- 
lumbia Shingle Mill has a capacity of 400,000 
shingles a day, employs about seventy-five men 
when operating double shifts, and is one of the best 
equipped mills in the State. C. O. Windle, H. D. 
Miller and G. C. Schieble, the former owners, 
have not decided on their plans. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Co. of Centralia, 
is making extensive improvements at its plant. A 
steam shovel is being used to cut down the hill 
and make room for a large dry kiln, additional 
wood bunkers, storage sheds and trackage. 

The Chehalis Mill Co.,’of Chehalis, is electri- 
fying its plant. A large 300-kilowatt generator 
will be used. After this improvement about one- 
fifth of the total horsepower will be electrtcal. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Aug. 14.—R. A. Wernich, manager of the 
Coquille Lumber Mills at Coquille, has a new plan 
which he will carry out to overcome the delays 
caused by the car shortage. He has purchased four 
flat cars at St. Louis and these will be used to 
transport lumber from the mill at Coquille to a 
Marshfield dock and shipped from this point by 
water. He has made arrangements for vessels. 
The mill was forced to 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 14.—The beginning of an indefinite sea- 
son of uncertainty in the lumbering industry in 
Everett was the outstanding feature of the week, 
several of the mills, following the schedule of 
summer suspension announced several weeks ago, 
having ceased production. How long this sus- 
pension : will last depends upon circumstances, 
Future developments in the trade and transporta- 
tion fields will determine when cutting will be 
resumed. Other mills are scheduled for suspen- 
sion within a few weeks. 


There was a decided improvement in the car 
situation this week, due to the efforts of the rail- 
roads to rush empties here for loading prior to 
the imposition of the higher rates to be made 
effective late in August, and the improvement in 
railway service that seemed to follow upon the 
award of the higher wage scale to the railroad 
employees. 


In the shingle world the tendency to a stiffer 
market, with an upward trend in prices, brought 
a meed of encouragement to the manufacturers. 
They enjoyed, also, tke betterment in the fa- 
cilities for moving out stock, and the shingle ship- 
ments from this center were of larger volume than 
for several weeks preceding. Most of the mills 
that had been cutting product spasmodically be- 
cause of jammed storage space were going stead- 
ily this week, the stock clearances having given 
them breathing space, while the inclination of the 
price to stiffen, following the tendency of last 
week, was an encouraging factor that made opera- 
tion profitable and gave a bit more margin be 





close for a time this 
month on account of hav- 
ing no cars to move lum- 
ber in the yards. 

The management of the 
North Bend Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. announces that 
its logging camp at Davis 
Slough will be closed ina 
few days for an indefinite 
time. The mill has on 
hand eight million feet 
of logs and is also tak- 
ing logs from the 
Vaughan camp under an 
old contract, so can keep 
on operating unless the 
yards become too greatly 
congested. Car shortage 
causing curtailment of 
shipping made it neces- 
sary to close the camp. 

The plant of _ the 
Marshfield Mill & Timber 
Co., organized by local 
capital with Charles Hall, 
of the Bank of South- 
western Oregon, at the 
head, is building its new 
mill in the west part of 
the city. A logging camp 
is being opened and will 





The Dailey & Allen Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., declared a holiday Satur- 
day and Monday and took all its employees, including traveling salesmen, 
together with their families, for the annual outing of the company at 
Geneva-on-the-Lake, Ohio. 
which delightful weather was enjoyed. 


In all forty were present at the outing, at 





operate on stumpage near 
the city purchased by the 
company from the Southern Pacific railroad. The 
foundation of the mill was built first and ma- 
chinery put in and the lumber necessary to con- 
struct the building is being sawed first. The com- 
pany will open a retail lumber yard. 


The C. A. Smith Co. has decided to rebuild the 
shingle mill at the Marshfield plant which was 
recently destroyed by fire. Some other buildings 
will be utilized and the new shingle mill will be 
on practically the same site as the one burned. 
Fred Moore, who operated the mill under a lease, 
will have charge of the new shingle plant. 


The Willamette Pacific Lumber Co., operating a 
box factory at North Bend, hag taken a lease on 
an adjoining tract, which was occupied by a 
milk factory. The buildings have been purchased. 
The additional property gives the company 250 
feet more frontage on the bay. 


The Coos Veneer & Box Factory which was re- 
cently started here has received a new set of ma- 
chinery which will double the capacity of the 
plant. Additional men will be employed. 


It is announced that the Menesha Woodenware 
Co. of Wisconsin will within a few weeks start 
the first unit of a plant the company will build at 
North Bend. The concern recently bought a large 
tract of waterfront from the Simpson Estate Co. 
as a site for the factory. While but few details 
have been given out it is understood that the plant 
when finished will employ seven hundred or eight 
hundred men and will make barrel staves, tub 
staves and other wood articles the same as at the 
Wisconsin factory. The Menesha Woodenware Co. 
owns large timber tracts in this county and also 
owns the holdings of the Southern Oregon Co. 


tween producing cost and selling price, which 
several weeks ago had diminished to the vanish- 
ing point. 

One of the most helpful signs, and a factor that 
means much to the Everett millmen, is the en- 
trance of the railroads into the buying market 
for car and track supplies. Everett men have 
always received a share of this trade and the 
production of car timbers and material and rail- 
road ties in large quantities is a line of business 
for which they are eager bidders. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Aug. 14.—All camps and mills here are pro- 
ducing normally and the general tone is better 
than for several weeks. Considerable impetus is 
being given to foreign lumber shipments by the 
arrival of several deep water carriers in the 8800- 
ton class. Early activity in port development, 
authorized by a special election gives a brighter 
outlook for future of the harbor and the lumber 
industry. ° 

Junking of the old Slade mill will be effected 
shortly. *The mill site covers five acres and was 
rated as one of the largest plants of its kind on 
Grays Harbor. It was built thirty years ago. 

The Bay City mill, Aberdeen, is under process 
of electrification at an estimated cost of $100,000. 
Machinery being installed consists of a 1250-kilo 
watt Allis Chalmers turbine and seventy motors 
ef various sizes. Installation of the equipment 
will be effected by March 1, 1921, it is expected. 
The foundation work for the electrical plant is 
already under way. The Anderson-Middleton mill, 
Aberdeen, is also installing a 1500-kilowatt Allis 
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Chalmers turbine and will install additional 
motors. 

A. Newlin, in charge of the section of timber 
mechanics of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., and C. J. Hagen, engineer in forest 
products for the West Coast Lumbérmen’s Asso- 
ciation, are here for a study of Grays Harbor timber. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 14.—W. M. Lalor, manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association at Minnesota Transfer, 
has been in the Puget Sound country for more 
than a week, presumably on vacation with Mrs. 
Lalor, but practically to round out his education 
respecting red cedar shingles. As a part of his 
official duties Mr. Lalor undertakes the inspection 
of shingles passing Minnesota Transfer and recom- 
mends allowances if the product happens to be off 
grade. Probably 1,500 samples, of all kinds and 
grades, pass thru his hands in a year and conse- 
quently he must be on his tiptoes all the time. 
On this trip to the Coast he has been widening 
his knowledge of the subject, particularly as to 
manufacture and grades, and he has spent most 
of his time at the mills. He was in Everett three 
days, going to Vancouver, B. C., accompanied by 
Secretary Charles B. Floyd, Thursday, and he has 
visited mills at Blaine, Tacoma and Portland. 

E. E. Kenfield, of the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., 
Chicago, is on the Coast, visiting his connections, 
including the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., of Seattle. 

Ben. S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., has wired Charles W. Johnson, of 
the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., stating that 
he will reach this city next Wednesday. Mr. 
Woodhead will come as the first vice-president of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
of which Mr. Johnson is second vice-president. 
Undoubtedly the Seattle wholesalers will give Mr. 
Woodhead a hearty welcome at their next regular 
luncheon. 

Tom A. Moore, Chicago representative of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, will reach here next Wed- 
nesday for an inquiry into conditions affecting the 
fir industry. While here he will become the guest 
of W. W. Graham, Seattle representative of the 
Coast Lumber Co. 

Ray Clark, a well known lumberman who usvu- 
ally sticks pretty close to his position as sales 
manager of the Day Lumber Co. at Big Lake, 
Wash., paid a visit to Seattle during the week. 

Bert E. Cook, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas 
City, is spending his vacation on the west Coast. 
He was in Seattle this week extending his acquaint- 
ance among the representatives of the fir trade. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Cook and family. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 14.—A marked increase in lumber orders 
from the middle western buyers has been noted 
by Tacoma mills during the last few weeks. Busi- 
ness has shown more life than for some time, but 
car supply shows no improvement. Lumbermen 
feel that conditions will not improve materially for 
some time and that until better transportation fa- 
cilities are available the increase in rail business 
amounts to little actual gain. Cargo shipments 
continue very heavy and this end of the business, 
at least, is in flourishing condition. 

Nine forest fires, all of them caused by light- 
ning, gave the rangers and fire fighting crews in 
the vicinity of Mount Tacoma a busy time on Aug. 
8. The fire risk in the forests west and south of 
Tacoma is now at a maximum and elaborate pre- 
cautions for locating and controlling any fires that 
may start have been taken by the Government and 
the timber owners. The new lookout station on 
Anvil Rock on_the southeast slope of Mount Ta- 
coma proved its value, as four of the nine fires 
were spotted by the lookout at this point. 

Gustaf Lindberg, of Tacoma, president of the 
Linco Log & Lumber Co., announced that the com- 
pany’s sawmill at Lindberg will resume operations 
Aug. 16. During the shutdown many improvements 
have been made at the plant, including the in- 
stallation of a gravity water system, the construc- 
tion of several new homes for the married men 
employed at the mill and the remodeling of the 
bunkhouses. Work in the woods began last week. 

Announcement of the organization of the Pacific 
Panel & Manufacturing Co., which will operate a 
mammoth veneer plant in Tacoma, was made Aug. 
10 by A. J. Ritchie, president of the new concern 
and one of Tacoma’s leading business men. The 
company is incorporated for $300,000 and will 
occupy a large factory building on Deck Street. 
More than $125,000 will be spent on machinery 
and equipment and in addition to the 150x335-foot 
factory building, structures giving 50,000 feet of 
additional floor space will be erected on the adjoin- 
ing property. The new company will manufacture 
panels and veneer finish articles and expects to do 
2 large business with the Orient. Associated with 
Mr. Ritchie in the organization of the new com- 
Pany are W. O. Parker, sales manager for the 


Gregory Furniture Co., and John B. Kaiser, Ta- 
coma city librarian. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., returned to Tacoma this 
week from San Francisco, where he went to attend 
a meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. directors. Mr. Griggs declared that the com- 
pany’s business is increasing steadily and that the 
increase in lumber exports is largely due to the 
activities of its selling agents. ~- 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 14.—San Francisco and Oakland _ retail 
yards have done a good business, during the last 
month, with a strong demand for timbers and in- 
dustrial stuff. They have been buying for their 
needs but not speculating. Just now local whole- 
salers and mill agencies have a rush of inquiries 
from the California yards for fir lumber for ship- 
ment before freights advance. But comparatively 
little business of this kind can be accepted. 


According to advices from the north, the Douglas 
fir mills are flooded with orders for shipment be- 
fore increased freight rates go into effect. But they 
are turning down some of the new business and 
concentrating on filling with such cars as are 
available as many old orders as possible before the 
advance, There are no transit cars. 


With cars extremely scarce for California ship- 
ments and rail freights going up, there is a strong 
probability of diverting shipments to the water 
route. And, unless water freights advance, the rail 
mills will be at a great disadvantage and prices 
may be unsettled. But operating costs of vessels 
justify an advance. 


The eastern demand has improved somewhat 
and the fir mills are holding for prices that would 
make the domestic cargo price on common $33 
base, delivered San Francisco. While local whole- 
salers are not getting this price, they are working 
toward it. Randoms are selling around $31.50, 
flat here. 


While the volume of eastern orders for white and 
sugar pine has been light during the last month, 
uppers have been sold ahead and there is no pros- 
ect of any accumulations. Just now, there are 
many inquiries for rush shipments to be made be- 
fore the increased freight rates take effect. It is 
expected that the demand for box shook will take a 
great deal of the common. There is an insistent 
demand for sugar pine with stocks considerably 
below normal. 


The redwood market is strong at unchanged 
prices, and the mills have a demand for more clear 
than they are able to supply for the domestic and 
foreign markets. While commons are accumulating 
at some of the mills, there is a fair volume of 
business and stocks are below normal. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., who has just returned from a 
trip to Westwood, reports a very heavy cut of 
white and sugar pine with fair shipments being 
made to the eastern markets. The cut of 18,340,000 
feet in July was the largest ever made by the mill 
in one month. There is no surplus of uppers, the 
demand taking all that can be cut, both in white 
and sugar pine, and prices are well maintained. 
No. 1 and 2 common are unchanged. But the com- 
pany has reduced the price $2 on No. 3 and 4 com- 
mon, which is practically box lumber. It had been 
asking higher prices than other mills. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at 
Samoa, Calif., is making a good cut of redwood 
and shipping regularly to the east and southern 
California. There is a good volume of orders and 
prices are well maintained. 

The Santa Fe Lumber Co., this city, which han- 
dles the Portland Lumber Co.’s products in this 
territory, is not soliciting business, as there are 
practically no cars available for fir shipments from 
the north. Lots of business is offering and prices 
are strong. 

E. T. Dusenbury, vice president of the Navarro 
Lumber Co,, is here from Navarro, where the red- 
wood mill is in steady operation with one band 
and a-resaw. Regular shipments are being made 
to San Francisco and southern California ports. 
President R. T. Buzard, this city, expects redwood 
prices to continue strong. The export demand is 
taking a lot of the clear at good prices. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., which is making 
rapid progress on construction of the big white 
and sugar pine. plant at Susanville, has let a con- 
tract for a complete fire protection system. About 
28,000 feet of 4 to 8-inch mains will be laid thru- 
out the plant. A number of trucks and steam fire 
engines will be included in the equipment, as the 
company’s site includes three hundred acres. A 
complete system of automatic sprinklers will be 
installed thruout the mills, factories and ware- 
houses. 

E. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., 
states that the mill at Weed has cut sixty million 
feet of white and sugar pine lumber since the 
first of the year. Production of pine doors has 


Freight Rates ‘ 
Advance Aug. 25t o& 


Car shortage is too great to permit the mills to 
ship very many cars before that time— but wire 
us your orders and we will do the best we 
can—we may have a transit car that will do. 


Long and Shortleaf : 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade K. D. and 

bright Shed Stock | from D'Lo, Miss., air dried 
/ and B also manufacture 

Seem Shingles at our 9 Swe ten mill. 


Tresten, Lami Company 


JACKSON, MISS. 




















6 an 
I’m going after 
some more of 

that high grade 





} 
Rough and Dressed i 


xe Yellow Pine Lumber ) 


You’ Il say the same thing once ‘ou give 
us atrial. R — Pp Js are; 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


‘Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Southern Lumber & 
Hillsdale, Timber Co. ) 


‘ Mississippi 














YELLOW "Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn fiz 




















KOSCIUSKO 
Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








The ERCANTILE 
LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT no Competitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore {2 or 2” hole in sq. timber up to 22’ in length 

















ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 
ainufacturers Eiardwood Lumber 
conte: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum, 

and Cottonwood. 


Also Ash, Elm, Cypress 
Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. Sales Office at Belzoni 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, s«rics 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle tie accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn Si., Chicagy 
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In Stock— ; 
Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 


in 1869. Fancy 
; Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 























British 
Columbia 
Coast and 
Mountain 
FIR 
Lumber 
Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 
ios nes : Winnipeg, 
g ovrice Man, | 





“Wisconsin Birch” 


We have just completed sawing 
our season’s cut of Hardwood, and 
have the finest stock of Wisconsin 
Hardwood we have ever had. 


Send us your inquiries. 





Rib Lake ime’ Company 


Rib Lake, Wisconsin 








Northern Hardwoods 


We guarantee prompt shipments on the ~<a 
Northern Hardwoods, all of which is bone dry 


6 cars 4/4-No. | and ie. 2 Com. Birch 
{car 5/4 No. : and No. a = Birch 
{car 544 No. 2 & Btr. 
. car 6/4 FAS Unsel. ireh 
cars 4/4 No. : gee No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 
$ care 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple 
(car 5/4 No. | & Btr. Hard Maple 


Wire us at once for prices on items you may need. 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Grocaiine in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
WOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
i tenet Blinds, Window es Mouldings 

and Box Shooks from SA 


Western White Pine and Taaho yee Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho 











been reduced somewhat owing to decreased de- 
mand, but prices are being maintained. Fair ship- 
ments of lumber have been made. 


Hewitt-Davenport, president of the Pacific Mills 
& Lumber Co., this city, has returned from a trip 
to Puget Sound and Portland where he found quite 
a volume of new business being taken on for 
prompt delivery. 


L. A. Morrison, California sales manager for 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., has returned 
from a visit to the company’s mill at Portland, 
which is running night and day. Some goed ex- 
port orders have been received. A good many 
rush orders are coming in from California yards, 
which expect to have lumber shipped before~the 
freight advances. 


The Bayside Redwood Co., Ralph W. Bull, presi- 
dent, has opened a sales office in the Exposition 
Building, this city, with Roy Whipple in charge. 
This company last spring bought the Bayside Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill at Eureka and redwood timber on 
Nanning Creek. 


A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., who is here from Madera, says 
the mill is cutting steadily at the rate of 300,000 
feet a day. Good shipments have been made to 
the eastern and foreign markets. Prices are being 
well maintained. The cut thus far this season 
has been 28,000,000 feet and only 4,000,000 feet of 
stock remains on hand. There is a strong demand. 


George N. Glass, treasurer of the Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., this city, has arrived from Pittsburgh 
to attend the meeting of the stockholders which 
is to be held Aug. 16 to ratify the increasing of 
the company’s capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. The increase will take care of enlarg- 
ing the plant at Susanville.» An electric power 
plant is being installed and the box factory will 
be electrically operated. The sawmills and fac- 
tories are running night and day. 

Frank J. Solinsky, jr., states that the Charles Fr 
Ruggles Amador sawmill has cut about six million 
feet of white and sugar pine and the season’s out- 
put is estimated at from ten to twelve million 
feet. A good stock of dry lumber will be accumu- 
lated for winter shipments. Work on the Rugglés- 
Calaveras development, including the construction 
of a large mill on the 600-acre site at Stockton, 
will not be started until after the presidential 
election. 

BE. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip to Chilo- 
quin and Dorris, reports the mill making a good 
cut of white and sugar pine. C. Rees, this city, is 
installing a refuse burner system in the Dorris 
Lumber & Box Co.’s factory, where a good cut of 
shook is being ‘made. 

A big fire in the waterfront section of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., on Aug. 13, destroyed among other 
buildings the warehouse occupied by the Califor- 
nia Pine Box Distributors, of San Francisco. About 
$35,000 worth of shook was destroyed, but the 
loss was covered by insurance. Another warehouse 
has been secured and stock shipped. The demand 
for shook is expected to be very strong during the 
remainder of the year. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 16.—Reports of the local lumber trade are 
at least encouraging. There is a little better tone 
of confidence in the trade; the volume of business 
being done is a little larger, and prices are at 
least as strong as they have been and in some 
cases are stronger. The city yards are doing some 
very satisfactory buying, and the country yards 
are buying a little more freely. The local whole- 
salers who cater to metropolitan trade are finding 
good business in that section, which is helping their 
business and making it tighter for the local dealers 
when they do buy. The larger industrial plants 
and the railroads are buying freely, and from the 
way that price is ignored in most instances it may 
be e_ inferred that they are buying for immediate 
needs or else are convinced that the market is 3 pn 
the rise. Almost all items have taken the advance 
in freight rates, and with it an additional advance, 
and there is nothing plentiful enough for the in- 
crease to shorten the sales. The retailers in this 
city and the industrial centers hereabouts are hay- 
ing good business, and all the retailers are moving 
a good volume of lumber except those who cater 
particularly to builders. There seems to be money 
enough to take care of manufacturing buildings, 
and even amusements, with an apparently unlimited 
supply for automobiles and garages, but the dwell- 
ing work which is so sorely needed is still practi- 
cally untouched. Efforts are still being made to 
create municipal or community funds for home 
building, but they have not met with any great 
success. If the wherewithal could be found it is 
doubtful whether the lumber and other material 
could be had, and if it was found, whether it could 
be transported quickly enough to be of use. Some 
dealers report bettered transportation conditions, 
while others find them worse, some reporting that 


- 


the maser i have not been able to get their own 
purchases th: 

The patton “tor all the hardwoods is good, and 
steady, altho there is no runaway demand for any- 
thing like there has been. Plain and quartered 
oak, red and white, maple, birch, beech, chestnut, 
ash, poplar, basswood, hickory, cherry, mahogany 
and the fancy woods are all in demand enough iv 
keep lists from growing, and prices are steady in 
all of them. 

White pine has just had a big jump here, prob 
ably bigger because it had had less advances in this 
market than most of the other woods. The aid- 
vance does not seem to have decreased the volume 
being sold. Spruce is scarce, and the demand is 
steady at high prices. Hemlock is being offerc: 
sparingly at high prices, but many mills are sti)! 
far oversold, and orders are being taken for stoc': 
to be cut. Cypress.demand keeps up in spite of 
high prices, and shipments are far behind. Ti: 
demand for southern pine in timbers, flooring, 
roofers and some sizes is stronger, and prices are 
firmer, but the demand for the regular dwelling 
sizes, is, of course, still slow, and little is bein, 
offered. Prices of North Carolina pine have tight- 
ened, and at the same time the volume of sales 
seems to have increased, and there are very few 
forced sales reported at anything like “bargain” 
prices. 

Shingles are slow and prices are off. All kinds 
and sizes of lath still find a rather ready market 
simply because supply was so far behind, and not 
because they are being consumed. 

J. W. Turnbull, of the J. W. Turnbull Lumber 
Co., this city, accompanied by Mrs. Turnbull is 
now in Europe in the interest of the export busi- 
ness of the firm, and is not expected back until 
the latter part of September. 

Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon, is now in the Pocono Mountains, rapidly 
recovering his former pep and incidentally ac- 
cumulating an enthusiasm for golf. It is expected 
that he will be back at his desk some time in 


September. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aug. 17.—The lumber demand is irregular. 
There is plenty of business in sight, and with the 
continued acute shortage of houses and apart- 
ments, together with the contracts to be placed 
for public improvements, it is difficult to figure 
anything but an active lumber demand. At the 
same time, for the immediate present business is 
dull and dealers are inclined to hold off until the 
situation shapes itself more definitely. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 17.—That transportation is the most haz- 
ardous element in the lumber market, is the view 
of leading wholesalers. Now that the cars have 
all been taken from this district, the railroads 
are lifting the embargoes, but such action affords 
scant relief to the shippers. Announcement of the 
increase in freight rates brought a rush of busi- 
ness to wholesalers here from buyers who wanted 
to get under cover before the advance becomes 
effective. Railroads are said to be sending cars 
east for grain shipments that are not fit even for 
shipping lumber, the roofs being leaky. The. im- 
pression exists among lumbermen here that the 
railroads are not codperating to the fullest extent 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, or even 
trying to, apparently for the reason that they 
resent the seeming interference of the commission 
and hope-to compel it to “butt out.” Yards and 
gateways of the railroads are becoming clogged, 
part of which condition is believed to have been 
intentionally permitted to arise, with the result 
that shipping conditions are much worse than 


there is any real reason why they should be. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 16.—From F. K, Paxton, of the Paxton 
Lumber Co. of Bristol, Tenn., who was on a visit 
to Baltimore last week, it was learned that th« 
company has purchased a large hardwood timber 
track in Harlan County, Kentucky, and expects to 
open it up soon. A single band mill is to be erected. 
The corporation, which operates two pine mills 
in Georgia, and a hardwood lumber mill at Cross- 
ville, Tenn., contemplates establishing an eastern 
office either in Baltimore or Philadelphia. 

The new planing mill erected at its yard on 
Aliceanna Street here by the James Lumber Co. is 
having a tryout, the plant having been started 
up about ten days ago. It is a very complete mill, 
designed to take care of the calls received by the 
company from its customers for dressed stocks, so 
that it will not be necessary to have the dressing 
done outside. The machinery is operated by elec- 
tricity, with a blower system to carry way the 
shavings. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week 
were R. H. Hamill, of the R. H. Hamill Co., of 
Hunting, W. Va.; John F. Costello, of the "La- 
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faye‘te Lumber Co., of Uniontown, Pa., and W. 
M. Frankfort, of the Camp Manufacturing Co., of 
Franklin, Va. All three were disposed to take a 
rather conservative view of the lumber trade sit- 
uation, and stated that buyers were cautious about 
placing orders, tho they thought that the outlook 
was on the whole good. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 16.—Operators in this district are busy 
at present in rounding up materials and making 
shipments in order to get under the wire in ad- 
vance of the higher freight rates effective Aug. 
26. The freight car situation shows distinct im- 
provement and few complaints are being made in 
that connection. Pacific coast shipments have 
not, however, been coming thru as promptly as 
desired, but jobbers are hopeful that they will be 
advised of substantial shipments being billed out to 
them before the higher freight rates become ef- 
fective. 

Three cargoes of mixed lumber were loaded out 
at the mill docks here during the last week and 
it is expected that an equal number of boats will 
be joaded this week. It is mentioned that yard 
operators in the East have been pressing for ship- 
ments on contracts lately as they desire to be in 
position to handle any fall trade that may de- 
velop. 

All the mills in this district, including those 
in this city, Cloquet and Virginia, are at present 
operating about normally and good progress is 
being made in sawing up the season’s outputs of 
logs. While labor troubles have been settled, short- 
age of men for piling and loading is being com- 
plained of in some quarters. 

Few new lumber orders of any moment have de- 
veloped on this market lately as retail trade has 
been generally slow. Prices are firm all-around 
and in the opinion of the trade here, will con- 
tinue so. The point is being made that stocks are 
short and that any spurt in buying, such as may 
be looked for at any time, would be likely to send 
the market up. Buyers for the railroads are com- 
ing into the market here to an increasing extent 
for ties and attractive prices are being named. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 17.—A definite improvement of the lumber 
market appears to be under way. Prices are gen- 
erally firmer than they have been for weeks, 
notably in fir, which has been the weak sister of 
the market for months. The situation in hard- 
woods is rather mixed, tho it is believed the trend 
is toward firmness on about the present basis. 
It appears to be the general belief that there will 
be considerable building this fall and the indica- 
tions are that there will be much buying by the 
railroads. There are also hints that there will 
be improvement in the car situation as soon as the 
Government guaranty expires and the railroads go 
back “on their own.” Talk in lumber offices based 
on conversations with railroad men is to the effect 
that the railroads have been “lying down” on 
the Government while the guaranty was in effect 
in order to pile up business to be moved after the 
guarantee expired. A good many lumbermen sus- 
pect there is something to the talk. 

At any rate, the lumber mills are not getting 
cars and the grain men say all the talk about 
sending so many thousand cars to the West has 
been “bunk” so far—at least the grain movement 
doesn’t reflect any increase in the number. The 
writer, who has just returned from a motor trip 
across Kansas, saw practically no wheat. being 
unloaded at elevators and practicaHy no cars be- 
ins loaded out. Instead, in nearly every field was 
seen anywhere from one to a dozen metal bins 
filled with wheat or else the grain was stacked 
te be threshed late when the elevators could han- 
div it. Inquiries along the road indicated that 
elevators were loaded to capacity waiting for cars. 
Except in eastern Colorado towns, practically no 
te wv construction was under way, tho a good many 
‘gons loaded with lumber were seen along the 
reads going to farms, apparently for repairs or 
granary construction, 

According to the city building inspector, the 
housing shortage this winter will be just about 
as acute as it was last winter, due to the almost 
tetal’ suspension of building operation here. Per- 
nits for dwellings have averaged only about forty 
a month, the last three months, whereas, the num- 
ber should have been three hundred or four hun- 
dred a month. Construction of kitchenette apart- 
nicnts, which relieved the situation somewhat last 
winter, also has been suspended because of inabil- 
ity _to obtain necessary loans. 

Roy Stone has resigned as assistant sales mana- 
ger of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., to enter the 
purchasing department of the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co., of New Orleans, following Frank Watkins, 
Who resigned as sales manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co. to become general 
Sales manager for Krauss, Bros. Mr. Stone had 
been with the Bowman-Hicks Co. a year, previ- 
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ously having been an inspector for the Southern 
Pine Association. Acceptance of his new position 
hastened plans for the marriage of Mr. Stone and 
Miss Francis Maxwell, of this city. They were 
married last Tuesday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

Officials and employees of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co. gave a farewell dinner for 
Frank Watkins last Friday night at the Baltimore 
Hotel. The directors of the company, as a token 
of their esteem, gave him a beautiful gold watch, 
the presentation being made by Raymond White, 
assistant general manager. The employees of the 
company gave Mr. Watkins a platinum stick pin 
and a pair of platinum cuff links. Mr. Watkins and 
his family left Saturday for New Orleans, 

With the return of R. A. Long, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., from the Pacific coast, an- 
nouncement of definite plans for the development 
of the Long-Bell company’s Coast properties is 
awaited with considerable interest by lumbermen 
here. While various reports about Mr. Long’s 
plans have been current nothing is known yet 
at the company offices. However, it is not believed 
that the plans will be long delayed. 

The Turner-Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co. is now 
installed in its new quarters, 1017-31 New York 
Life Building, having moved yesterday from the 
scattered rooms it occupied on the fourteenth 
floor of the R, A. Long Building. 

Application for a charter has been filed by the 
Badger Lumber & Coal Co., which will take over 
the retail yards of the Badger Lumber Co., leaving 
operation of the mills and real estate to the old 
company, owned by Phil R. Toll, who is retiring 
from active business. The new company will con- 
sist of Mr. Toll and the officers and employees of 
the old company. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Aug. 18.—In general the lumbermen are look- 
ing for an easier money market by Sept. 1. They 
say they do not expect the tightness to be en- 
tirely relieved, but they look for much easier money. 
This they think will come about from the fact that 
considerable wheat will have been marketed by 
that time and farmers will begin to pour money 
into the country banks. Building in the cities 
has not picked up, but lumber dealers and material 
men predict that it will open with a rush when 
the signs are right. They argue that since rents 
of homes and apartment houses have increased 
tremendously due to the suspension of building, 
prospective builders know that a resumption of 
building would be profitable if they could only get 
the money to go into a building venture. “When 
money loosens up just a little they will be at it 
again,” said one lumberman. “They are all wait- 
ing for that time.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 18.—The Minneapolis city council made 
short work of the proposed ordinance prohibiting 
the use of wooden shingles. The ordinance, which 
was to have taken effect Jan. 1, was killed without 
ceremony on motion of the committee to which it 
had been referred. The committee met for a public 
hearing Aug. 12, and a delegation of lumbermen 
was present to oppose the measure. They included 
R. G. Chisolm, president of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; R. S. Whiting, from 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and a local committee representing wholesalers and 
retailers of shingles, consisting of George P. 
Thompson, A. M. Melone, F. E. Kingsley, Edward 
L. Crook and Platt B. Walker. Aldermen present 
forestalled a lengthy hearing by adopting a motion 
to kill the measure, before anything had been 
said for or against it. 

Transit stock from the West in storage at Minne- 
sota Transfer is melting away fast, and last week 
the reports showed only forty-two cars of lumber 
and ten of shingles held at that point without dis- 
position. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lum- 
ber Co., is back from a short business trip to the 
west Coast, where he found the car situation ab- 
sorbing the interest of manufacturers and dealers. 

John M. Junge, formerly general manager of the 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co., who sold out his 
interests there some time ago, has gone with the 
Minnesota Transfer Storage Co. in a similar ca- 
pacity, it is announced. He becomes president of 
the company with a substantial interest, and suc- 
ceeds Gus Luellwitz in active management. Mr. 
Luellwitz remains vice president but is expecting 
to spend most of his time in the far Northwest. 
The reorganization of the company continues J. A. 
Gray as secretary and treasurer. 

Orin S. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., 
Spokane, is here conferring with local buyers of 
western lumber. 

Lee Huddleston, a lumber salesman well known 
locally, stopped here the other day on his way East 
and reported that he is going to Rochester, N. Y., 
to represent the Emerson Hardwood Co., of Port- 
land, Ore. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
e and General at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





HAE you ever hada 

“hunch” that your re- 
quirements could be satisfied 
by a mill on the West Coast? 
This region of the big future 
market will afford you a good 
working foundation for build- 
ing up a permanent lumber 
business. 


We are now particularly anxious 
to hear from buyers for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 





Let’s get better acquainted 








REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILOSTOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 

















ALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
LUMBER CO. 














609-614 Lumber Exchange, Kioewlt 
Minneapolis, Minn. | "ty of Shop. 
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Richards-Wales Lumber Co. 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
6-4 Western Pine Box Lumber 


SPOKANE WASHINGTON 

















LONG FIR JOISTS —— 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


eee s FIR CEDAR a> SPRUCE 
Pye ot REDWOO 
RE D CEDAR SHINGLES 


micARDS: oH. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. - 
Transter MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ants: | 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 





= ant vy 10” & 12” No. 2, 
x”, 12" No.2 Immediate Shipment 
<DANO Waite: PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
WAY—WHITE PINE LATH 


-WESTERN SOFT PS 








The John Cl King Lumber Co. 7%3,,Mzrion Bido-. 
. 4 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE 
NOBLE FIR 


AND 
West Coast Products 


THE MILLS WE DIRECTLY REP- 
RESENT HAVE A DAILY CAPAC- 
ITY OF OVER 500,000 FEET 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506, Gerlinger Portland, Ore. 


Louis Gerlinger, Jr., -H.J. Anderson, Geo. T. Gerlinger 








STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 


1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


sian Mille at. ia PORTLAND, ORE. 











‘ELIZABETH, LA. 


Aug. 16.—With the car shortage becoming more 
severe each day, the mills are up against it, and 
unless the situation is relieved in a very short 
time further curtailment will be necessary. C. C. 
Sheppard, of the Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La., 
states that the company’s mill has stood the short- 
age as long as it possibly can and that unless cars 
are received very shortly, so that it can move 
some of the lumber stacked on the yard, a shut- 
down will be necessary. The yards are stacked 
to capacity and with no more room available, the 
mill will be forced to discontinue operation. The 
planer of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, 
La., ran only nineteen hours last week, while the 
Oakdale ‘planer and Calcasieu planer ran only three 
days. During July the Industrial Lumber Co. 
could have used to good advantage, at Elizabeth 
mill, 425 cars; at Calcasieu mill, 185 cars; and 
at Oakdale mill, 185 cars. This company received 
at Elizabeth mill, 140 cars; at Calcasieu mill, 35 
cars; and at Oakdale mill, 42 cars, or less than 
one-third of requirements. The Elizabeth mill 
depends entirely on the Sante Fe for equipment, 
while the Oakdale mills depend on the Sante Fe 
and Missouri Pacific railroads. 

Inquiries and orders seems plentiful, provided 
shipments can be made before Aug. 26, at which 
time the freight rates advance. Of course, none of 
the mills can ship before this date unless the car 
situation improves,as altho they have a small order 
file, orders already booked must receive preference 
and it is doubtful if they will be able to ship 
before the rates advance what orders are already 


booked. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 16.—The demand has been keeping up quite 
well during the last week and appears to be grow- 
ing heavier. The wholesalers seem to be buying 
now to some extent. A number of large inquiries 
are floating around, but owing to the part that they 
call for quick shipment, very few are finding place- 
ment.. The market on common stock seems to be 
up abbut 50 cents to $1 during the week, with signs 
of further improvement. 

The shortage of cars is now about as acute as 
has ever been known in the South. Many of the 
smaller mills are not getting 10 percent of their 
requirements. Some of the larger mills are not 
getting over 20 percent. Shipments are also mov- 
ing very slowly to final destinations and cars that 
should go thru in ten days are taking two to three 
months. 

Labor seems to be very plentiful and there is 
practically no trouble reported in any section of 
the State. Owing to many mills closing down 
there is actually a surplus in some sections. Wages 
have been reduced somewhat, but such reductions 
have caused very little friction so far. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 16.—The J. S. Otis Mahogany Co. (Inc.), 
a rival of the long established Otis Manufacturing 
Co. that has been building a splendid mahogany 
sawmill on the waterfront of New Orleans, will 
begin operation today, as the first cargo of logs 
has arrived. This cargo was docked upon arrival 
of the steamship General Currie, loaded with what 
is declared to be the largest cargo of mahogany 
ever brought to this port. The wood is from the 
Honduran forests. The new plant does not intend 
to cut mahogany into veneer but will manufacture 
substantial lumber. The mill is one of the most 
modern wood cutting concerns in the country, 
having both steam and electricity available as 
motive power. The Mississippi River is thirty-five 
feet deep alongside the entire length of the mill 
booms, so steamers can discharge their logs right 
at the plant. 

Chief Engineer Buck, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, will during the current 
week make a careful inspection of Bayou Castaing 
at its entrance into Lake Pontchartrain, a few 
miles south of Bogalusa, to estimate the possibili- 
ties of turning the bayou into a harbor and indus- 
trial port thru which products of the Great South- 
ern mills and other wood industries of Bogalusa 
may be shipped. The bayou will require some 
dredging but it is believed that when this is done 
it will become the center for many industries that 
will need water transportation in the days of high 
railroad freight rates. Mandeville, La., the old 
village on the lake and near Bayou Castaing, is 
planning a great industrial expansion when the 
harbor shall be completed. 

Pascagoula, Miss., reports the clearing there 
Thursday of the American steamship Zlmsdale for 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, via southern ports, taking from 
Pascagoula 748,539 feet of pine lumber for the 
Vinegar Bend Lumber Co. During the week the 
American steamship Lakedale urrived from Mobile 
to take on a cargo of square timbers for Spain 
and other European countries. The shipper of 
this cargo is the American Woods Export Co. 


New Orleans lumber interests, during last week, 
received word of the sale of important lumber 
holdings of the Cecil Lumber Co., at Orvisburg, 
Miss., to the Southern Lumber & Timber Co., of 
Hillsdale, Miss. The latter concern will conti nue 
operation of the Orvisburg mill and will thus ada 
greatly to its total output of lumber, 

The National Box Factory, of Natchez, Miss,, 
has expanded its plant by an addition to its tri ke 
age and dry kilns. It is now doing its own logsing 
across the river in Louisiana and is handling the 
wood direct to its plant in its own cars. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Aug. 16.—Production is curtailed. Mills that 
were operating night shifts have discontinued them, 
some are running but five days a week, others 
are taking only a half holiday each week but all 
take advantage of every opportunity to close down 
temporarily. A close canvass of the car supply 
situation by individual mills, shows that while in- 
stances often occur when a mill is without any 
cars, there have been other times when as many 
as a dozen cars were set in at. one mill at one 
switch, and while the mill that gets the dozen is not 
complaining, the practice indicates a curtailment of 
switching service that is not conducive to equitable 
distribution. The mills being able to ship only 35 
to 50 percent of their cut under present arrange. 
ments, a complete shutdown is inevitable if a prop- 
er distribution of available loading equipment for 
the southern pine belt is not obtained soon. In 
hardwood circles poplar leads in demand, especially 
in the upper grades. Operators report that while 
factory orders are scarce owing to various strikes 
thruout the country, business would be fairly good 
were it not for the dearth of cars. 
ber. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 6.—The amount of new business taken on 
by the North Carolina pine mills during the last 
week was larger and the character of the orders 
was such as to cause many of them to believe 
buying will continue slowly to improve during the 
balance of this month and until the end of the 
year, altho there may be short periods of dull- 
ness experienced. -After carefully diagnosing the 
situation many millmen and buyers are now of 
the opinion that the proposed freight rate in- 
creases, effective Aug. 26, will not have much 
effect on buying but will rather influence the rail- 
roads to purchase more lumber than they have 
been during the last year. Of course buyers are 
trying to get in all the stock they can before the 
rate increases go into effect and this may load up 
some of them, but it is felt business will be such 
as to take up this stock as received and influence 
further orders very soon thereafter. The railroad 
situation during the week is still a thorn in the 
side of lumbermen as no imprevement has taken 
place to speak of. Both routes into New England 
are still closed down, with hope held out daily by 
carriers that the Wilkes-Barre route will soon be 
opened. The car situation at the mills is very 
bad, nowhere near the number of cars being re- 
ceived that are asked for, just at a time when 
they are most needed. 

The number of inquiries for good rough lumber 
‘was larger, both for straight carlots of certain 
items and for mixed cars, and sales of 4/4 edge 
and stock boards have been heavier. Some of 
this material is being bought by the railroads and 
some by the yards both in the Carolinas and in 
the North and Hast. No. 3 stock boards are im- 
proving right along in demand and more of this 
stock is expected to be moved just as soon as the 
railroads begin buying again. It is felt this will 
be soon, as they are assured the money and will 
spend it promptly for repairs, additions efc., 
which are needed at once. There is still a wide 
range in quotations noticed between the various 
North Carolina pine mills and between those mills 
and southwestern stock, but an important feature 
is that the low priced mills are now standing firm 
on prices in the expectation of being able to dis- 
pose promptly of what small surplus stocks of 
good lumber they may now have. 

There is a very good demand for 4/4 edge box, 
both rough and worked, and notwithstanding the 
keen competition from air dried stock, which 's 
being offered at bargain prices, the kiln drying 
mills are holding firm and in some instances have 
slightly advanced their quotations after booking 
all the business they can comfortably take care 
of during the next forty-five days. Inquiries for 
edge box and stock box have been rather num¢r- 
ous, some of this for delivery to the railroads, 
but little stock box has been sold during the week, 
the items of 10- and 12-inch being the only ones 
showing life. Further concessions of 50 percent 
a thousand have been noticed in quotations ot 
stock box during the week in an effort to get sone 
of the business offered for prompt shipment. The 
number of inquiries for box bark strips, rough 
and dressed, has been rather large, particularly 
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in dressed, and quite a few mills are at this time 
cleaned up on this stock. Prices are holding firm, 
with those weak stiffening along this line. The 
pox makers in this section report a larger volume 
of business altho still hampered in their ship- 
ments. They appear willing now to buy more 
stock than at any time during the last month, 

The sales Of dressed lumber in mixed carlots 
during the week showed a further slight increase, 
with 7/16-inch ceiling and dressed stock boards 
leading in demand. Some roofers are being sold 
for prompt shipment to those urgently in need of 
the stock but the most of this business is still 
being lost because of outside competition. Prices 
on competitive woods are gradually drawing closer 
together altho air drying mills appear willing to 
sell at almost any price they can get to move the 
stock. The retail yards are buying a little stock 
that they need and also some planing mill lumber 
to be worked into different shapes, which is an 
improvement over conditions one month ago. 
Building prospects are brightening up a little 
altho development is still retarded by labor 
troubles and lack of finances. Prices of dressed 
stock show some declines and also. show a little 
more strength in the popular items, 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Aug. 16.—There has been for the last two or 
three weeks more or less lethargy in the entire 
southern pine market here. There has been some 
new business, but not in the volume of thirty days 
ago. Wholesalers are avoiding contracts at prices 
that appear to be current and they together with 
the mills are devoting attention to the completion 
of old contracts. 


Car supply continues to be very short, less than 
one-third of the requirements for equipment being 
supplied. The advance in freight rates has not 
brought the stimulus to demand that was ex- 
pected. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 16.—Prices are a little stiffer this week 
for stock which can be shipped before Aug. 26. 
There does not seem to be very much business 
offered for shipment after that date. Orders are 
being refused on account of inability to get cars. 
Production is about the same as last week, around 
40 percent of normal. Labor supply is fairly good. 
The weather is unfavorable. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Aug. 14.—While the shingle mills are operating 
to three-quarters or more of capacity, the manu- 
facturers are not altogether sure that this rate 
will be maintained, tho for the last two weeks 
the demand has held steady. There is a fair call 
for shingles, but the car situation is acute, for at 
this time of year the railroads are beginning to 
line up cars for the fall movement of grain that 
will begin in a month or less. 

Forest fires have been springing up during the 
last couple of weeks but so far no serious damage 
has been reported. There was about a million 
and a half feet of timber in the path of a fire 
which swept the limits of the D. A. McLeod Tim- 
ber Co. on Gambier Island, Howe Sound, but it is 
expected that most of the timber will be fit for 
cutting. 














GUY A. BUELL. The San Francisco local of- 
ficers of the Concatenated order of Hoo Hoo 
have adopted the following eulogy on the death 
of Guy A. Buell, of that city, who had been 
one of the active members of the order, and it 
will be endorsed at the Concatenation to be 
held in San Francisco on Aug. 21: 

“Again has Death entered the ranks of Cali- 
fornia Hoo Hoo and removed from us one of our 
most highly honored and esteemed members, 
Guy A. Buell, who was for several years publish- 
er and editor of the Pioneer Western Lumber- 
man. 

“Brother Buell has been actively identified 
with the lumber business of central California 
for a life-time and his friends are legion. For 
a long time he suffered from a physical ail- 
ment but with courage and cheerfulness he 
persisted in his chosen work, 

“Hoo Hoo remember his sterling character, his 
genial nature and his untiring efforts for the 
benefit of the Order. He served as Vicegerent 
Snark of the San Francisco Bay District and 
was from the day of his initiation a most loyal 
and enthusiastic member. His publication was 
always open liberally to any news that would 
help Hoo Hoo. He believed in the principles 
of the Order and practiced them _in his daily 
life. In the dark days of 1915 Brother Buell 
rendered great service as a member of the 
Committee on Good of the Order at the Annual 
Meeting in San Francisco at the House of Hoo- 
Hoo, when the Order was re-organized and 
placed on a firm foundation. 

“We shall miss Guy Buell, and at our gather- 
ings ‘we shall long for the touch of a vanished 
hand—for the sound of a voice that is still.’ 
3ut his mémory will be cherished by a host of 
friends among the fraternity of lumbermen. 

“We extend to his bereaved family our sin- 
cere sympathy in this hour of their great loss, 
and by order of the Vicegerent Snark, the 
Scrivenoter is directed to send to them and to 
the lumber press a copy of this eulogy.” 


EUGENE HENRY PEARSON, for many years 
a well-known figure in Chicago lumber circles, 
died at his summer home in Hyannisport, Mass., 
Tuesday, Aug. 17. Mr. Pearson retired from the 
lumber business a good-many years ago, but was 
still considered one of them by the old timers 
in the business in this city. Mr. Pearson was 
widely known for philanthropic work, especially 
for his interest in young men, many of whom 
he helped to start business enterprises. He 
leaves a widow, one daughter, one sister and one 
brother, The funeral was held at his late resi- 
cence in Chicago, 325 Fullerton Parkway, on 
Friday, Aug. 20. 


JULIUS DAVID ABELES, vice-president of 
the Abeles-Taussig Lumber Corporation, S$ 

Lonis, died at his home in that city on Aug. 15, 
from @ complication of diseases from which he 
hse suffered two years. He was 71 years old. 
Mr. Abeles was also president of the Commer- 





cial Building Co., which owns the Commercial . 


Building at the Southeast corner of Sixth and 
Olive street, owner of the Terminal Hotel and 
interested in other real estate companies. He 
was born in St. Loujs, Nov. 20, 1849, and was 
sraudated from the public high schools. He left 
seven sons, four of whom were in the service 
during the war. One son, Robert Abeles, is 


president of the lumber corporation. The fun- 
eral was held on Aug. 16 from the residence to 
Bellefontaine cemetery. 


B. L. WILLIS, proprietor of the Willis Lum- 
ber Co., of Cusick, Wash., lost his life in_Dia- 
mond Lake, 10 miles west of Newport, Wash., 
on Aug. 9. He was in swimming with his son 
and his nephew when he suddenly sank. The 
doctor who arrived about forty-five minutes 
later, stated that heart failure was the cause 
of death as there was no water in the lungs. 
Mr. Willis had been prominent as a lumber deal- 
er in the Spokane district for eighteen years. 
He was one of the founders of the Fidelity Lum- 
ber Co., which built the mill near Newport now 
owned by the Humbird Lumber Co., of Spokane. 
About four years ago he formed the B. L. Willis 
Lumber Co. and erected a mill at Cusick, Wash. 
He ag to Spokane many years ago from Clear 

e, Ia. 


HENRY F. SCHOFIELD, late of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., and a prominent lumberman of the 
pn Wisconsin days, died in San Diego re- 
cently. 


L. K. GIBBS, of Traverse City, Mich., one of 
the early Michigan lumbermen, died in that city 
on July 30 after a long illness. Mr. Gibbs was 
a native of Sheboygan County, Wis., and was 
in the mercantile business with his father there 
before the Civil War. He enlisted and served 
thru the war and upon his discharge located a 
lumber mill in the midst of a forest at a point 
where the village of Mayfield afterward grew 
up. Later he added a grist mill and store. In 
1872 his brother, the late J. L. Gibbs, joined him 
and the firm of Gibbs Bros, remained in business 
until 1897 when L. K. Gibbs removed to Traverse 
City. From that time he has been largely inter- 
ested in water power development. Two broth- 
ers, B. L. Gibbs, of Mayfield township, and 
Archibald Gibbs, a*’ commission lumber dealer 
in Traverse City, survive out of a family of eight. 
Four children, Harry L., Edith M., Roy H. and 
Ethel L. also survive. 


JOHN BAGLEY, a one-time well known 
Michigan and Wisconsin logger and lumberman, 
but of late years in financial and railroad enter- 
prises in the West, died in Tacoma, Aug. 18, 
aged 68. Mr. Bagley went to Tacoma many years 
ago. He was the founder of the Tacoma & 
Eastern Railroad and was interested in numer- 
= other development enterprises in that sec- 

on? 


E. C. TECKTONIUS, president and founder of 
the E. C. Tecktonius Manufacturing Co., of Ra- 
cine, Wis., died on Thursday, Aug. 5, in that 
city. Mr. Tecktonius was widely known among 
lumbermen as the builder of a successful busi- 
ness in the manufacture of silo fixtures. 





GEORGE H. YUNKER, a prominent lumber-- 


man-of Peoria, Ill., died Saturday, Aug. 14, in 
that city. Mr. Yunker was for a long time con- 
nected with P. T. Langan, of Cairo, Ill., in the 
lumber business, but some years ago left that 
city. to go into business for himself at Peo 

The funeral took place in Cairo, Tuesday after- 


noon, Aug. 17, with burial at Villa Ridge ceme- 


tery. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bidg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S.A. 


W. C, Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H, Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce timber, 
found in the widely famous territory, tri- 
butary to Coos Bay, Oregon, Well be 


lad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
also ' “Service First oe 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








/Offered For Sale 


10 cars Fir Core Blocks 1 3-8 thick 

10 cars Fir M: gs 

500M ft. 3x12-16 No. 1 Common Fir plank 
= Pcs. 6x8-8 No. 1 Sawn Fir Ties 

300M ft. 8-4 f. a. s. Clear Fir row 

1 million feet 4-4 No. 2 Com. Fir SIS 3-4”* 

10 cars 1x4 No. 2 Clear edge grain Fir 

is P 
2 million feet 12x12-20 to 40 ft. No. 1 Write 
Common Fir for 
10 cars 4-4 Fir Finish surfaced. Prices. 


Sullivan Lumber Co., “orem ee 
- 5 
Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 

















Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. | 








PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building 











We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
=>. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lum 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CoO. 


Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 














MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE Factory and Pattern Stock 
REDWOOD 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood an Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


fac tse ‘ se 
Choice trp 














Rppnneo ts. Galifornia 
a WhiteP ine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 2 


-/ Redwood 

















is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 

Give Redwood a trial today 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 














EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 


pumps, belting, piping or gga used in + gag = 
allied industry? You can get what you want or 

what you do not want by advertising in the AMERICAN 
LUMBE , 481 South Dearborn St,, Chicago, DL 





LeRoy Christie, of the Christie Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago for a few days 
this week. 


Paul Miller, of the Russell J. Matthias Co., is 
spending a month’s vacation in Glacier National 
Park, Montana, 


Otho §. Woolley, of the Woolley-Morgan Lumber 
Co., Longview, Tex., called on the local trade 
during the week. 


F. G. Woods, of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., 
Leland, Miss., was a Chicago visitor this week, 
looking into market conditions. 


W. A. Schmidt, president of the Liberty Lumber 
Ce., Portland, Ore., is on a two months’ tour of 
eastern lumber centers, looking into the lumber 
trade situation. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, left this week for 
Boston, Mass., where he will be engaged for sev- 
eral days on association business. 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
and family, have left for a vacation of three or 
four weeks’ duration, which they will spend aboard 


_ their house boat on Namekagon Lake, in northern 


Minnesota. 


George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association with headquar- 
ters in New Orleans, La., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his way to Michigan, where he expects 
to spend a month’s vacation. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., left last Sunday for a month’s visit to the 
west Coast, on which he will combine pleasure 
with business. He expects to visit San Francisco, 
Calif., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 


F. Kent, of the Seaman-Kent Co., large hard- 
wood flooring manufacturers at Meafort, Ont., 


_ Spent a few days of this week in Chicago. He 


said that the Canadian lumber market is not 
materially different from that in the States, the 
same general conditions prevailing on both sides 
of the boundary. 


W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash., stopped off in Chi- 
cago for a few hours last Tuesday on his way to 
the Coast after an extensive tour of the Hast 
investigating market conditions. He found the 
market quiet everywhere. He expected to stop 
off for a short time also at Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., was in Chicago for a 
day this week enroute to New York on a business 
trip. Mr. Hallowell reports a satisfactory demand 
for southern pine but that the mills are being seri- 
ously handicapped by reason of the acute car 
shortage. He hopes for some improvement along 
this line right soon, however. 

M. C. Woodard, vice-president and manager of 
the Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore., was 
in Chicago this week, accompanied by Mrs. Woodard 
and daughter. He will spend some time in this 
vicinity and in other middle western lumber cen- 
ters, and on Sept. 2 will attend a family reunion 
at his father’s home at Watertown, Wis., the 
occasion being the elder Mr. Woodard’s ninetieth 
birthday. 


L. E. Freeman, representing the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark., spent several days in 
Chicago this week visiting his old friends. Mr. 
Freeman formerly for fifteen years . represented 
Chicago concerns in city territory, and this is his 
first visit back to his old stamping grounds in a 
number of years. Retail business in his territory 
is very good, he says, and considerable millwork 
(his line) is being figured on. 


Harry S. Dewey, assistant to vice president L. L. 
Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., and in 
charge of the sales department of that concern, 
will spend a two-week vacation motoring with his 
family in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. Mr. 
Dewey says that the Hines concern sold 45,000,000 
feet of lumber during July, which he regards as a 
record for a midsummer month. This month, he 
says, the sales will exceed even that amount. 


The Great Lakes Lumber Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces that J. A. Andrus, formerly manager of 
its southern office at Hattiesburg, Miss., has se- 
vered his connection with the company, and that 
H. B. Lusk, who was his assistant, has been 
named his successor. Mr. Lusk has been with 
the Great Lakes concern since last March, previ- 
ous to which he was connected with the Great 








Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., for several 
years, 


Mrs, A. J. Peavy, wife of A. J. Peavy, of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., has 
been confined to her room at the Congress Hotel 
for a week with a severe cold. “Mr. and Mrs. Peavy 
and two nephews stopped off in this city a week 
ago last Wednesday on the way to Kalamazoo, 
Mich., where they were to spend a brief vacation, 
While here she fell ill, and it was only toward 
the latter part of this week that her physician 
consented to her continuing the trip. Mr. Peavy 
also remained in this city. 





OFFICIAL CONVENTION REPORT READY 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
announces that the official report of its twenty- 
third annual convention, held in Chicago on June 
17 and 18, is now off the press and is being mailed 
to members. “This year’s meeting was a maker 
of hardwood history, and the record of its pro- 


_ ceedings will be found interesting reading,” reads 


the announcement. ‘Members who fail to receive 
a copy of the report will please notify us. There 
is a limited surplus supply of the issue, and those 
who desire extra copies~can obtain them by ad- 
dressing this office.” 

Frank F, Fish, secretary-treasurer, further an- 
nounces that the membership of the association 
has passed another century mark, and now stands 
at 1305, or a gain of fifty-five members since its 
last annual. Mr. Fish has strong hopes that this 
rate of progress can be maintained thruout the 
current fiscal year of the association. He says: 
“For the last several months there has almost 
been a stampede on the part of outside hard- 
wooders to connect themselves with this organiza- 
tion. All told it now seems quite probable that 
this association is to have another bumper year 
of activity and development.” 





IS THIS YOUR PURSE? 


A purse was picked up in Chicago a few 
days ago that contained among other things 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN souvenir 
key ring, No. 2625. The finder telephoned 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the 
identity of the owner of the purse, but un- 
fortunately he had failed to register his 
name and number with this office, hence the 
information could not be given. If this 
comes to the attention of the owner of key 
ring No. 2625, he can recover his purse by 
communicating with the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. This incident indicates the 
wisdom of holders of these key rings regis- 
tering their numbers with names and ad- 
dresses at this office. 











A VISITOR FROM BRITAIN’S CAPITAL 


An appreciated caller at the AmprRICAN LUx- 
BERMAN’S Offices during the week was H. W. Fla- 
tau of Flatau, Dick & Co., prominent timber 
agents and brokers at London, England. Mr. 
Flatau is now on the return trip to England after 
a two months’ stay in this country, during whic 
he visited all the important lumber sections east 
of the Mississippi River. Mr. Flatau said that 
general business in England is very slow, and tha! 
conservatism -on_the part of the public there i: 
as pronounced as it is in this country. He ai- 
tributed the slowness of the timber trade between 
this country and England also to the adverse ex 
change and to the demoralization of that markc¢: 
caused by the disposal of the heavy Governmen: 
stocks. However, he said, stocks of FAS hard: 
woods are getting very low in Great Britaix 
He expected them to become exhausted in No- 
vember—at any rate before Christmas—and th 
question with him was whether the English buy- 
ers of FAS would accept such stock from th: 
United States at the premium which the advers* 
excharige placed on it, or whether they would 
descend to No. 1 common, of which there seem 
to be heavier stocks, 

Mr. Flatau believed that the recent drop in ex- 
change is largely due to the imminent liquidation 
of the Anglo-French loan, and thought that with 
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it out of the way the condition might remedy 


its If to a greater or lesser extent. He said that 
Be. zium, regarding which country he appears 
quice well informed, is dotmg.very well industrially, 
but is not yet a large buyer of American hard- 
woods. The trouble is that American shippers 
last year flooded that country with consignments 
so heavily as literally to swamp it, and -the stocks 
that were thus imposed on it have not yet been 
C nsumed. 





BUY HOME BEFORE BUYING AUTO 


in regard to the housing shortage in Chicago, 
a local real estate authority this week pointed 
out that families owning automobiles and renting 
apartments, instead of foregoing the automobiles 
that they rightly can not afford and building homes 
are im very great measure responsible for the 
present apartment shortage and high rents in 
this city. “There are thousands of people living 
in apartments buying automobiles with their 
capital of $4,000 or $5,000,” says this authority. 
“If these people would build or buy an equity in 
a home with this money, and pay the rest out 
of what would be their rent, there would be 
plenty of room in apartment buildings for those 
without any capital. These people could pay 
the interest on their investment and their taxes 
for what it costs to run an automobile and still 
have some left. They willingly pay a 100 per- 
cent increase for garage rental. But it is their 
automobile—that’s different. When it comes to 
considering a home of their own, they are not 
interested.” 





CELEBRATE.64TH ANNIVERSARY 


Sixty-four years ago on Aug. 14 Elizabeth St. 
John and George Hotchkiss were married in a 
little village somewhere in Canada, and the anni- 
versary of that event was quietly celebrated by 
that pioneer couple last Saturday in their home 
at 1015 Elmwood Avenue, Evanston, where they 
have lived for forty years. Mr. Hotchkiss is well 
known to the lumber trade in this city and else- 
where, and is secretary emeritus of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. He 
is reputed to be the last ’49er, is the oldest mem- 
ber of the Masonic order in Illinois, and has been 
called the dean of American lumbermen. Being 
eighty-four years of age, he resigned from active 
business life last February after a continuous 
connection of seventy-four years’ duration with 
the lumber industry, in one capacity or another. 

Chicaga’s lumber fraternity united in congrat- 
ulating the happy couple on the length and 
success of their union, and in wishing them many 
returns of the day. 


_—R Anne 


ISSUES INSPECTION REPORT 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association re- 

ports a total of original inspections made by its 
staff during July amounting to 16,409,308 feet, 
and reinspections on 252,151 feet. In July, 1919, 
the total of original inspections was 21,635,379 
feet, with reinspections on 49,484 feet. “Last 
month’s figures plainly indicate a continuance 
and an accentuation of the listless conditions 
which have lately featured the hardwood tirade,” 
is the comment accompanying the report. “Fur- 
thermore, these figures on their face are hardly 
interpretative of the full decline in strictly concur- 
rent conditions, for the reason that such a large 
percentage of them represent delayed shipments 
and old shipments.’ 
_ The following additions to the association's 
jospection staff during the last month have been 
unnounced: Frank G. Cerisola, assistant to George 
R. Dunn, Boston, Mass.; William Francis Jones, 
assistant to Arthur G. Bowler, Montreal, Que. ; 
. H, Clifton, assistant to E. M. Downing, Shreve- 
port, La.; John Larson, assistant to Ed. Borge- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. H. Hillerich, assistant 
to G. A. Potter, Kansas City, Mo.; C. N. Oswell, 
to take charge of the Mobile (Ala.) district, 
= address will be Post Office Box 1281, Mo- 
ole, 

George C. Teetes, in charge of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) district, has resigned and F. H. Wheeler 
as been appointed to succeed him. 





RENT LAWS WOULD STOP BUILDING 


There is now in progress in Chicago and other 
large cities great agitation against “profiteering” 
iandlords and for legislation that would regulate 
rent increases and thus strictly limit the returns on 
‘uiproved real estate. If such legislation should 
be enacted, said Adolph F. Kramer, president of 
the Chicago Real Estate Board in an interview, 
all apartment building operations would cease and 
® greater shortage of living quarters than this 
city now faces would result. This statement was 
made this week in answer to the action of the 
city council a few days previously in adopting 





resolutions asking Gov. Lowden to call a special 
session of the legislature to consider the rent situ- 
ation which is causing much discontent among a 
large body of tenants. 

“Contemplated construction of apartment houses 
will only be stopped hy legislation limiting rent- 
als,’ said Mr. Kramer. “Owners must see a 
profit before they will build. Labor conditions, 
the cost of building materials and difficulty in 
getting suitable terms to finance a building pro- 
gram tend to keep apartment building construc- 
tion at a low ebb. But if the owners see a rea- 
sonable profit they will build. Legislation on 
rents alone will prove disastrous. If labor, build- 
ing materials, foodstuffs and clothing prices were 
controlled by legislation, there would be no objec- 
tion to a check on apartment rentals.” 





SUIT AGAINST CHICAGO LUMBERMEN 


The State of Mississippi, thru its attorney gen- 
eral, this week filed suit in the Chicago courts 
for more than $2,000,000 against Edward Hines 
and other Chicago lumbermen, charging violation 
of the State’s antitrust laws. It is alleged that an 
attempt has been made to monopolize the southern 
pine timber in Mississippi. Besides Mr. Hines, the 
following are named in the complaint: C. F. Weihe, 
L. L.. Barth, the Edward Hines Lumber Co. and the 
Lumberman’s Mill Co., all of Chicago; the Wyatt 
Lumber Co., the Wolf River Lumber Co., Edward 
Hines Yellow Pine Trustees and the Champion 
Lumber Co., all Mississippi concerns controlled by 
northern capital. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co. refused to take 
the suit seriously. Harry S. Dewey, assistant to 
Vice President L. L. Barth, said in answer to some 
questions on the subject: “There is no foundation 
whatever for the complaint. We regard it merely 
as an attempt on the part of some politician to get 
his name in the newspapers and before the public.” 





A, P. Frymire, a young 
banker, has abandoned 
the cashier’s desk of 
a big financial institu- 
tion to become office 
manager of the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Co., 
of New Orleans, La. 





NUMEROUS FREIGHT CARS IMMOBILE 


D. O. Thompson, secretary of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, this week announced the results of a census 
of freight cars held on railroad sidings in Illinois, 
which picture a condition that probably is true 
thruout the country, and which is of immediate 
concern to the lumberman. On the basis of this 
census, in which hundreds of members of the asso- 
ciation thruout the State codperated, Mr. Thomp- 
son says that he does not believe there is a car 
shortage in this country, but that the trouble with 
transportation is the immobility of rolling stock. 
Mr. Thompson said that the association undertook 
the census after receiving numerous reports from 
country gistricts that cars were standing idle for 
days and weeks at a time for no apparent reason. 
Members of the association for seven consecutive 
days made daily records of the car initials and 
numbers of all cars at 494 stations in forty-six 
counties. Of these stations 146, or 30 percent, re- 
ported some of the same cars the hast day of the 
count, which were there on the first day. At all 
stations, 9,294 cars were listed, and of these 938, 
or a little over 10 percent, had not been nroved 
for seven consecutive days. Discussing this situ- 
ation, Mr. Thompson said: 

“If we take the total number of freight cars of 
the country on Dec. 1, 1918, as a basis for com- 
putation and consider that the percentage of im- 
mobility of cars is as great in Chicago and New 
York as at many country points, it is moderate 
when we say that the total number of new cars 
which the railroads say they need to meet the 
transportation requirements is not a patch to the 
total of immobile cars idling by the week and 
month in the terminal yards and on the side tracks 
at country points.” 


CHICAGO HOO-HOO CONCATENATE 


The Chicago Hoo-Hoo held a rousing concatena- 
tion in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago last Thursday night, at which two 
dozen kittens had their eyes opened. The initiation 
was preceded by a dinner and a delightful musical 
entertainment arranged by L. J. Pomeroy (popu- 
larly nicknamed as “Lame Duck” since his recent 
achievement of breaking his right wing in crank- 
ing a certain 1910 model car in his possession), 
who also enlivened the subsequent proceedings in 
his capacity as Junior Hoo-Hoo. An orchestra 
furnished excellent tho quite jazzy music, and 
Daw & Russel, singing acrobats, drew many 4 
hearty laugh. Marie Burke, a cabaret prima donna 
who has won much popularity in Chicago, also 
vibrated her vocal chords to the great delight of 
eats and kittens alike. F. M. Baker, Vicegerent 
for the Chicago district, was in charge of the con- 
catenation. 

The famous Black Cat Brigade, consisting of 
F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. ; 
L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co.; G. B. 
Vangsness, of the Stevens-Jarvis Lumber Co.; John 
F. Hurd; Leonard Berg; J. M. Morgan, of Clarence 
Boyle’ (Inc.) ; Rowland S. Utley, and R. S. Whit- 
ing, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has worked particularly hard during the 
last week scouring the city for eligibles for Hoo- 
Hoo and was rewarded by a large number of appli- 
cations for entrance into the order, some, how- 
ever, being held over until the next concatenation 
due to the prospective kittens’ inability to be pres- 
ent for initiation last Thursday night. 





RECEIVES DISCHARGE FROM ARMY 


EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 14.—Corporal Roland H. 
Hartley, widely known among lumbermen and the 
people of the Pacific Northwest as Col. Hartley, 
received his discharge last Monday from Company 
M, Washington National Guard. - He had served 
three years, the term of his enlistment, having 
joined the company in 1917, at Everett. At Ameri- 
can Lake he was promoted to corporal. Mr. Hartley 
at Chicamauga represented the governor of Min- 
nesota, and was given the title of colonel. In 
the World War he was preparing to go to France 
when the armistice was signed. His two sons were 
overseas as lieutenants, and Col. Hartley would 
have gone as a captain. At present Col. Hartley 
is making a strenuous campaign for the Repub 
lican nomination as governor of Washington State. 





ALEXANDRIANS DISCUSS CAR SUPPLY 


ALEXANDRIA, La.,; Aug. 17.—Discussien of 
the extreme car shortage on all the roads that 
serve the Louisiana longleaf southern pine dis- 
trict was the feature of today’s meeting of the 
Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange. 
Mill representatives reported that in some in- 
stances the mills were receiving no more than 
10 percent of their requirements, and the mill 
that reported a 50 percent supply was the ex- 
ception. 

The meeting was presided over by Charles 
M. Vernon, of the Triangle Lumber Co., Lees- 
ville, and followed an excellent dinner served in 
the private dining room of the Hotel Bentley. 
Shreveport was chosen as the place for the next 
meeting, Sept. 21. J. H. Kurth, jr., was elected 
committeeman for the next three months. The 
following lumbermen attended: 


F. J. Hortig, Alexandria Lumber Co., Alexan- 
dria; R. N. Campbell, J. A. Bentley Lumber Co., 
Zimmerman; O. N. Cloud, Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., Shreveport; J. B. Leaton, Meridian Lumber 
Co., Meridian; J. F. Oldham, Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Co.; A. G. Barnhart, Foote-Burt Lumber 
Co., Alexandria; J. H. Kurth, jr., Vernon Parish 
Lumber Co., Kurthwood; C. M. Houghton, Hough- 
ton.Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; F. A. Terzia, 
Parlor City Lumber Co., Monroe; S. M. Eaton, 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary; Theo. F. Terzia, 
Grayling Mill, Monroe; H. K. Tankersly, Wyatt 
Lumber Co., Ruston; Nat F. Wolfe, Bay Bros. 
Lumber Co., Chicago; A. W. Johnson, Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks; F. P. Heiss, Alexan- 
dria District Lumbermen’s Exchange; H. D. Foote, 
Enterprise Lumber Co., Alexandria; Charles M. 
Vernon, Triangle Lumber Co., Leesville; J. B. 
Wand, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PBB DDD ID DIDI IO 


HYMENEAL 


GATES-COURSON. Miss Lela Hortense Cour- 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Courson, 
of Crossett, Ark., was married on July 24 at 
Monroe, La., to Clifford C. Gates, also of -Cros- 
sett. Mr. Gates is assistant manager of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. After spending several 
weeks at Atlantic City and New York, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gates will sail for Europe. They will be 
at home at Crossett after Nov. 1. 
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The following are average prices com- 
HARDWOODS piled from reports of actual sales during 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Aug. 16.—The following prices, week ended as shown by dates given. 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended Aug. 14: 
















QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 











ERIE 2 ae tk Oe soto! 3348 $246 $556 The following represents the prevailing prices 
Selects .......... 210 =. 220 220 225 f. o. b, mill, covering items sold recently: 
No. 1 common.... 170 190 190 190 No.1 No.2 Nos 
No. 2 common.... 90 100 100 100 Harp MapLe— com- com- com- 
QuaRTERED Rep OaK— FAS Selects men mon mon 
FAS 200 210 210 Fe 4/4. =7$155.00 $145.00 $125.00 $ 80.00 $42.00 
No. 1 common.... 140 150 150 - ... Sa... fo owead oped Page 94 rey 
eee A le vw. e' * 
eres ee ness 8/4... 190.00 175.00 150.00 ..... sp 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 10/4... 200.00 185.00 160.00 



















No. 2 common.... 75 85 85 85 | BrecH— 

No. 3 common.... 35 40 40 40 4/4... 130.00 120.00 105.00 70.00 43.00 

Sound wormy .... 70 80- 90 90 5/4... 185.00 125.00 110.00 75.00 45.00 
6 - 140.00 13 115.00 75.00 45.00 

PoPpLaR— BincH— 

eS - 190 210 210 #210 4/4... 180.00 165.00 185.00 85.00 44.00 

Saps & selects... - 130 140 140 150 5/4... 185.00 170.00 140.00 90.00 .... 

No. 1 common.... 100 110 110 120 resi es Ponty 00 175.00 145.00 95.00 

No. 2 common.... 70 75 15 75 Bassw . 

No. 3 common. 50 55- 55 55 4/4. oe 7140. 00 125.00 110.00 70.00 48.00 

Panel & wide No. ce Sorr E~tm— 

Eg ee oss BOD wo tee tee 4/4... 150.00 135.00 120.00 70.00 48.00 

ox Ss ry 17 5/4... 155.00 140.00 125.00 75.00... 





Basswoop— 8/4... 
















SN he ia ghtoe 130 140 140 160 12/4. :. 220.00 205.00 180.00 115.00 /::: 
No. 1 common.... 95 110 110 110 AsH— 
No. 2 common.... 55 60 65 65 8/4... 230.00 210.00 170.00 95.00 
CurstNur— ” 10/4... 275.00 250.00 200.00 100.00 
ocK ELM— 
See ete to 150 170 170 175 
No. L common.... 115 125 125 130 Sorr Marin art ee. | ae ee 
Siu.” ae 4 = rs 4/4... 155.00 145.00 125.00 980.00 . 
5/4... - 160.00 150.00 130.00 85.00 . 
WuHitTz AsSH— MAPLE FLOORING Stock— 
DE ee ec 150 180 190 200 GI4 00s 060 6 6i0r0. 046 6% 04S ae ne No. 3 A, 75.00 
No. 1 common.... 95 115 120 130 
No. 2 common.... 55 70 70 70 WALNUT 
WaLNuT— ‘ 
Een ae 300 315 315 330 Chicago, Aug. 18.—The following are the av- 
No. 1 common.... 200 210 215 300 erage prices, Chicago basis, received for walnut 





No. 2 common.... — 125 130 135 


No. 8 common... lumber for the week ended Aug. 14: 















eee eee Fas : 
Hickory— —- Far gi inet $239.00 
5 to 16’ 39. 
oe Ss. eee or oe ‘as 190 175 3/4 6 to ok” 8 to 16’ 265.00 
Gb dee tee Hh 145 4/4 6” & u 6 to 7’ 250.00 
tee see 0 110 4/4 6 to oe 8 to 16’ 304.00 
Marta— 8/4 6 009%" «Stole iad. 2 
co) 016’ f 
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o. 1 common.... 115 130 130 145 8/4 6 to 9%” 8 to a 334.00 
No. 2 common.... 80 85 95 100 ‘ 16/4 6 & 7%” 8’& u 423.00 
Gum— 6 16/4 8” & up 8 to 16° “443.00 
trd. Red FAS... 210 215 220 230 | ~@nicks i 
Sits Rea ith 18a] tamngg UE. sanngg 
Pisin Red FAS... 180 200 200 200 4/4- 6&7" . 261.00 BYE so caiaiee 285.00 
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Sap * salty ie wee A ee ee Sa 5 
Sap No.1 com.... 72 90 30 8S situs ak rec 
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Corron woop— oi ee See ty r+ 
RSE 125 130 130 135 | 4/4 SHort Lenatus: Log Run Fuirc 
No. 1 common.... 85 88 90 97 3% x as Puree aT. 00 
o> eopenen. a 67 67 74 30 = ie. w+. 210.00 
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Bas tatt ss MS re eh Seo tig he oe 
oxboards, 
9” to 12”..... Mie hl eee MAPLE FLOORING 
BircH— 
FAS 190 Chicago, III., Aug. 16.—The following are aver- 
Ns 4 commen. 208 esp ee: Say age prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
No. 2 common.... 100 a Kas ae for maple flooring from northern mills during the 
aia week ended — 14: 
3/16x24% 14x2 86x1% 56 x2 
BE: waieicd a8 S086 125 130 130 135 5 
No. 1°common.::: 90 100 100 105 | yocey-manle “488 ce Sa 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 16.—The following are average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, ob- 
tained for oak flooring the week ended Aug. 14: 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 
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1x6” 


1x6” 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Common Boards, Rough 


13”" & wider, 6 to 20’. 
& wider, 6 to 20’. 
4” & wider, 6 to 20’. .....2. 29.00 






Shiplap and D&M 


..$76@79 $76@79 
82 81@84 


I2591@94 91@94 


-- 66@69 68 


oe 71 
” secee B8@T1 = T0@T3 





. af 


79@82 
51@54 
55 
coe 54 
Flooring 
ae $64@67 $69@72 
” seeeee 66@69 71@74 
. 2, 4” ...... 54@57 59@62 
6” ...... 58@61 61@64 
8, 4” ...... 42@45  45@48 


-- 46@49 47@50 
Fencing, Rough 


No. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, en me 
; «. 


‘and longer, mix 


0 & 12’ 16’ 


8’ 10,13,14° 16’ 18 & 20’ 
$76 $82@87 


Duluth, Minn., Aug. 16.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 
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82 87@92 
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14Q@7 T4Q77 
64@67 61@64 
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49@52  49@52 
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++ 937.00 40.00 
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a - Ms #60. HH = 00 


54 650@53 51.50@54.50 


56 52@55 653.00 
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" DOUGLAS FIR 


today: 
High 
Price 
tesa 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. G..... 3.00 


2 & btr. clear 8.G. 55.00 


1x6” No 2 & btr. clear S.G. 57.00 


eens, a 


No. 2 & better clear....... 
Finish 

1x8—10” No. 2 & btr. clear 76.00 
Ceiling 

5x4” No. 2 & better clear. 54.00 


Drop Siding 


1x6” No. 2 & better oy 56.00 
Common Boards _ Shiplap 


Low 
Price 


$64.00 


49.00 
50.00 


RETA ava on s,0 6%. 0.6058 510 50 
MEG. tr 50 Geant hae ean 31.00 38:00 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 S&B... 29. 50 =. 25.00 
Small Timbers 
RE SOO 6G ceding oon 31.50 27.00 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. 1 clear 


No. : —_ ely eee bafeasanas 


Reet meee ee eee wnee 


ING. S OCIORE. . 68k 
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No 
1x3 and use No. 2 clear and better..... 


Slash Grain Flooring 

30. 2 clear and better..... 

RSS A ae 

No. 2 clear and better..... 
No 


Vertical Grain Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better..... 


Finish 


No. 2 clear and better.......... 
5x4” No. 
N 


Ceiling 


2 clear and better.... 

o. 3 cl 

1x4” No. 
N 


CAP. cee ce esecscsees 


Or R GOAP 6s Usawiecd ae cves 
Drop Siding and Rustic 


1x6” No. 2 clear and better..... 


NO...S CIOARs 6 oc ki gets nveciccs 
Miscellaneous items 
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No. 1 commo 
No. 2 


common 


Dimension, over Rail B list..... 
Boards, over Rail B list......... 
Small timbers, over Rail B list. 


ee eee eeeee 


see eeeereee 


6x6” & larger timbers, over Rail B list... 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 16.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended Aug. 14: 






{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 18.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 


Pre- 
vailing 
Price 


29.50 
30.00 


26.50 
29.50 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 14.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOGK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralla, Wash., Aug. 14.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ending Aug. 11: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Olr. CéB CéB 
Hab ehs 6 cavaste thanaeees $68.50 { 





SS GPE BEG icc cdatscnteents .00 s 
OD énchenthastduiienedess 57.00 54.00 
1Y4XB veeeeeeeeeee OPA F 66.50 63.50 
LXE cerenves ecegeseccce eeddes 63.50 60.50 
14 NG oc astade cotedwentne eooces C650 62.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping, S2S or S4S 
14 t 1% and 2”x8 to 10”....... 80. 70.00 
1%, GO BSR vo vecteccecc 82.00 72.00 
Pt, Fn No. 2 Clear & Better, = s4s 
PS Sav cowsuueaeéou¥ oe he 68. 
F 69. 
70.00 
72.00 
70.00 
69.00 





2% and ax4, 8 and id*!:22222: 7700 71.00 
Ceiling, C&EB or C&EV 





Ll £:@ edidseweCieudatenes osqcus $28.00 5.00 

1 = @ ccccccseccccccceses e - 28.5 25.50 
1 = & am BO. c cecccccceccucese 29.50 6.50 

1 BED ccccccrcccecsccceccteces 30. 27.00 

14S ccvececcccccvcccsccecese 31.50 28.50 

1%x12. eecoceceseccesess 32.00 -00 

1s OOM cette cece aes 31.50 28.50 

Common en S1S1E, 12-Foot 

2x 3 and 2x4. PYYT CTT reTT Te 24.50 21.50 

ox 6 and 2x8".......... Fp, 21.00 

BERG bois verdes oCoctdseccescacee 25.00 22.00 

2212 .ccctcccece a a Se 22.50 
2x1} cvcctewceeiecsevecee ee 25. 

DESO wins eens eb es trem odspecudes. Gee 29.00 

20.50 

21.50 

22.50 

23.50 

Jet woes J 24.50 

2x4—-32’ . CF vce eseabaws cone 29.50 26.50 





Common Planks and Small Timbers, —r, ee 
xi ee eeewe 27.0 00 


pene eer 3650 33°50 

3a10, gu12) 4210, ME icviivan ok 28.00 25.00 
Common Timber, Rough, "ge. ~~ and Under 
0.1 Select 

olan common 

CUS oseeccccvesas eseessles 29. $32.00 

10210 and aan. eceeccccsccce 30.0 33.00 

BELG sinc occretecenes 60:00:09, 5.0'076 31.00 34.00 

20x20 ~ccccees ees eeeresesceses 34.50 37.50 

24x24 :... Oe HeTedaeeescetewe 39.00 42.00 

Common Timbers, Rough 

12x12—34 to 40’........-. errr | |, 35.00 

12x12—42 to GO". cccccccccccces 38.00 41.00 

12x12—52 to GO’... eeeceees 44.00 47.00 

12x12-—623 to TO%. .cccccccccccer 50.00 53.00 

12x12—72 to 80’. ..cccccccccece 58.00 61.00 

12x12—82 to 90’.....cceceeeees 68.00 71.00 


Western Hemlock, Common Boards, S1S 
No.1 No. 2 
common 326.00 


WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 14.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No. 2 No.3 

1x4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’...0......$48.00 $34.00 
a ae ae vesceeee 50,00 35.00 

1x6") 3 10,12, 14, 18 & BO 49.00 37.50 
1x8”, 1 sas yprecereetertecesseees 49.50 38.50 
1x10", 10 to 207.2022, 6000 38.50 
1x12", 10 and 207.00... >) 55.00 40.00 


aay 


better 
iS 6 & 8”, 10’ & I 36 +4 


1x10” ee e 
DME. Chdde scneeuvicedaces 6 3 


1x13” and w 101 96.50 89.50 
5/4 & & tous ats & wider, 10’ 8.15 

eccccececccce 9 91.75 84.75 
8/ axe” and. ‘wider seceeeee 98.75 93.75 86.75 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 16.—Following is a re- 

‘capitulation of prices received by planing mills 

: en territory during the two weeks ending 
ug. 











Flooring 
Week Week 
per _—— 
ug. ug. 7 
SER BONO so tosnadiccedies $68.30 $66.74 
No. 1 common........... 58.80 55.51 
No. 2 common. -- 32.68 32.6 
No. 8 and cull. 22.74 21.20 
5/4x6 No. 2 common... 38.00 cose 
GRR ED Sein Tececadsceus dene 75.00 
E58 C ME ccc 85.00 wana 
ee ae ree --- 74.88 73.19 
Oo 1 common........--- 60.8 60.56 
No et GUECéccseceeue 32.00 32.55 
SF 3 eee 23.00 18.00 
Ee Pee CRG occ ccecces canes 52.25 
NO. 3 COMMMOR. .cccccccee 31.87 33.83 
No. 3 and cull........... 22.20 5.0 
Ceiling 
1x6 No. 2.common « Se! chicas 
1x4 B&better ...... Pecdéwaans 75.00 72.00 
No. 1 common 63.57 
No. 2 common 37.56 
ets BS COMIGM sc ccccucce Se ~ exens 
%%&x3% Bé&better .. 57.43 
No. 1 common §1.21 
No. 2 common.. 29.60 
No. 3 and cull.. 20.00 
wwx3% B&better ........... 51.67 
No, 1 common 41.73 
No. 2 common 22.51 
1x4 B&better ..... ewes 70. 
Bee 2 COMMING s cc cc ctcscé ccc as 61.71 
No. 2 common......... ‘owe 34.00 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty..... vee CO 68.00 
No. 1 common novelty.... 52.50 57.46 
No. 2 common novelty.... 34.17 33.96 
No. 3 common reaped aee BERG? Steac 
ng ge bevel..... eienerneures 37.61 
xe. 1 common bevel...... 36.00 32.40 
No. 2 common bevel...... B7.90.  csces 
%x6 awe square edge..... 50.00 49.39 
No. 1 common square edge 43.00 43.27 
No. 2 common square edge 20.38 19.67 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common........... 36.17 32.91 
No. 3 common........... (2 Ree 
1x12 No. 2 common......c.e0e eens 35.00 
Boards 
Bédbetter— 
Ce 2) eee Rite cuewekes eewae 80.00 
oe 2 re rs 68.29 
SOU 8s cccccdgatewecsecces ceeds 71.50 
oe oo er Waewes cxecs 72.88 
Ax 8 rough .cccccccccccccccce 71.50 65.00 
ISIC DES: «. ciccvcccass (eeateate ewe 71.33 


The following 


The following 


sections named. 





vances vance 














Week Week 
Boards Aug.14  Aug.7 
1x10 rou akties Ceegetonducdeds Veuas = 
SEE cGic cv dececeuactaud «Une Hi 
RE SE ihre Pace dccueses de 0.00 
1x 6 to 12 Wut ele dbedcacde Basia 78.00 
lx 6 * 
5/4x 5 D4 
5/4x 6 S28 
6/4x 6 rough 
5/4x 8 S28 
8 ro 


























caine deeded aia es 33. 
ix 4 and up rough. evcccccccce 24.00 
57.00 


B/OsES DO eee Seesicetecccces WH Pie aa 
Other grades— 
= 6 to 12 ~ mS common D2S.. 25.00 30.50 
1x 3 No. 3 and cull D48............ 25.00 
 esien 
Ce eS Wve cccdeccétees EE 6.50 
4258 Me. BS Mies 66 isi veces, 2 2.42 
4x18 No. 1 CRBPTORB. ccc ccccccce cicee 6.75 
4x18 heart cypress............ ++... 6.25 
4x18 prime cypress...... Ceuee tmees 4.00 
Lath 
O° Wek 2 Stam Tec on ctccens, cogs 6.08 
4’ No. 1 standard A.D....... scone OBO * Kae 
4’ No. 1 standard Green........ duke 5.91 


summary depicts the price 


movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named In the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 


No. of Average No. of Average 
Ad- Ad- D De- 


e- 
clines’ cline 


Hattiesburg = at $3.73 66 $3.19 
Alexandria, La.... 39 2.35 18 3.85 
Birmingham, Ala. 18 3.79 7 8.07 
Kansas City, Mo.. 50 3.06 48 2.62 


are the average prices taken 


from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the 


A plus mark (+) following the 


quotation Indicates an advance over the price 
given In the foregoing report and a minus mark 


(-) denotes a decline. 
ir- 
ming- Hatties- Alezvan- Kansas 
—_ are, dria, City, 
Mis: 
ame th Aug. yer 
Flooring 


1x3” EG A.. ae $125.00 
sa etter. ese 1 


La., Mo., 
Aug.14 Aug. 1} 


$120.25+ $115.88+ 





a 80.18+ 
eet .-. fan 
15.75 + 68.00— 71.66+ 

vaaea 48.00+ 





Norfolk: 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 14.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 














i ‘ dndt OCG ce Sew okeeenseus $29.00 26.00 
CHRDAC SESEDLECEC ROPE RORTESS 29.50 26.50 
1x, : BHA BETO <u sins wcaotnaws 30.50 27.50 

VetUbesttcecnel ce baeren -- 81.00 28. 

Rea Cedar Common Boards and » ee 
: ic tae be ced cd Vawele une ba - 28.0 23-00 
oseeesoee ; ecoe $50 25.5 
Ix 8 and ixid.. St esscee ‘ ° 29.50 26. 50 
Seed be dv ol beh demecaweessue 30.00 27.00 
Red Cedar Flume Stock 

Select No.1 
common common 
- écbdect Ghbcotpsv ees wheel ue $35.00 $30.00 
TET UET TEL e 36.00 31.00 
1210 and. URED... cocscvsdcivevere’ 37.00 32.00 

Red Cedar Shingles 
er as. Per M 
CAS 6. cedwierae eae cea e ee eomees 3.55 $ 4.00 
ClORES ..ic io tun Bes Cee eben Ete da> 4.30 4.90 
Common clears .....csecceeseeees 2.65 3.00 
Common . SBF. .06ccesee pcteeticevs hee 2.00 
Lath 

Fir, per thousand..... SUeskseo-s oes $ 5.00 
Shin 6 $18.00 to $30.00 

le COMBE cc cccedeccccccaces 0 . 
HemiQee: so4c0cs.008> cpaeeeeeses $18. . to to $20.00 
Fir and spruce, No. 1, $36; No. 2, Sot a $18. 


aes 
EpcGe Ro — No. 2 & bet Ne, $ Boe 
"a/4 wee adeaes Gishoed dec Weneee $80. bo 84, 50 $60.00 @64.00 $41.00@ 42.00 $38.00 @39.00 
Be ssdceta vatege ace ae 90.00 65.00 @69.00 42.00 @ 43.00 éoncéaseusee 
a aS per ree ae See 88.00@92.00 67.00@71.00 42.50@43.50 ctecwcesnee 
2 4 ii EI OT Pee eeeeeees 90.00@94.00 69.00 @73.00 iveglgdaccaes, sauna ons 
ouGH 
S “ wa CAs Rae mhE dCheweN 5.06@89.0 7 ae 69.00 43.00@44.00 40.50@41.50 
BOT jeueveace cenweraret weuwetus 30:00 $0.00 72.00 44.00@45.00 41.50 @42.50 
E. tnten kts kad ao ckasechee bene 90.00@94.00 3 00 76.00 45.00 @ 46.00 42.50 @43.50 
Bark STRIPS, sy 2 OSS Bec ccevess 66.00 @68.00 Bark Strip Partition, Nos. 1 & 2. ore 00@ 80.00 
wekanato< mee bly e CULL Rep HEART ........eeeeeees 2 4.00@25.00 
No. 2 & better 
LaTH, No. 1...... by 7.50@ 8.00 ROOFERS, 6”......$44.00@45.00 DAB Goad oc cccicccccs $106.00 
No. 2... 4.00@ 4.50 8”...... 45.00 ray ic cusevoscec gue 
Facrory, 2”...... 38.00 @ 42.00 10”...... 46.00 ,[ ees 08.00 
S1zzEs, So FOI 80.00 @34.00 PS re 47.00 48. » AN a esects, SEO 
= Finished weese * 3” site sine: a ¢€ ny A No.3 No. 4 
00) n Sebsss Kewacewke sic ee os Satie mianeite an 4 an aan 
co 83 8 aaa tetera aes as 90.00 93.00 ‘3.0 80.00 $49.50 51.00 
MILING, Briccccccsccovccccveccs sonqucreihite . 61. ; . . 
mr RT a gt ace nme cee eats de pule iden oe 68.50@ 65.50 56.00 31.50 @33.50 
PARTITION, }#”...--.-++ ah keacee wees ae cwedece 91.00@ 94.00 78.00 81.00 50.50 @52.00 
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Btr- Bir- 
| a. On @ a | C OAST ming- Hatties- Alewan- Kansas ming- Hatties- Alewan- Kans.; 
ham, burg, dria, City, m, burg, a City, 
; Ala., Migs., La., Mo. Ala., Miss., La., Mo., 
e , Ho. 2o5skk . 80.00 65.50+ 48.00— ..... No. 2 (10 to 20°): 
Ir ~ . e 0,2: rah 39.00 Fa tee sa aeae 1x 8° sichaey' aig oh 88.75 — 33.28) 85.10~ 
ry i x4” vcee @ coos cceee . BLO"... oc sisine . . 34.98. 
wate Sli S er: eos ee edwiai 100.25 + 96.40—- No. 3 (all lengths) : 
Idaho White Pine §  OB..... Ratt hemsithe 120.00+- ...... Sats} Sh OS 30.75+ 80.212. 
d al W. & S Pi Fst ee ee 2 A ae SG004-- 4 Ix10" ok. So eeek 29.75— 29.64 
pruce an C. > We jugar rime o.. iq ooee of 54504 mnt 4 Grooved Roofing | 
Redwood FG B&better. 77.50— ..... 64.64— 66.02+ - to i" a 
Tak eneein Jaea cates 60.00 56.00— &1 52.77 
( e ar Factory Wisk. it Se ces, 50.28 54.18+ Other igts. 51.00 52.7: 
ee ee 66.63 + 57.75+ a DBinenaien SiSiE 
i SORTS | ity eneadlcemiag No1,2x4”, 10" 39.00 36.50 86.22— 38.5: 
1x6"No.1.C.M. ..... 53.25— 4 ee paged 38.1: 
- No.2,C.M. 33.00+  34.00— ee bx + 38.30+ 38.9: 
Pacific Coast Lumber = 8°83" 8002+ | a820— ae cr me, tae 
Ceiling 33.75+ 86.00+ 36.7: 
gig oe Sr take 58.00 + 50.50 55.78-L 34.75 + 35.50 36.68 
° eee sae .25+ yr a talee 50 + .25 + 36.22 
Prompt Shipments \ no 2°°:": 3100 80.25— 1...) 887 33.75+ 86.754 87.15 — 
é wxacnabet: : 66.63 1.25+ 59.00 60.27 + 36.75 pos ae 
W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO of Sei wee + Biot 29:50— ssiT+ 3275 ss00L ae 
rm ios ; No. seeeee . . . 5 33.78 00 + -11— 
Cc ‘ wiabai! aA 22.50— ine 88°66 85.004 39.18 + 37.94 
x4x. et. 70. ‘ \e . 50+ vee 20— 
ANUFACTURERS No. Le...s a 60.75 + 83.504 vase f 
O. Cecece oes vices s o— ec0ove 
AND WHOLESALERS indnands 34.25— i756 iid. 
r : .68-—~ 
General Office, QUINCY, ILLINOIS . > er nasi Cry 37.00— 39.79 — 
. 37.00— -+ SOGB - o aed. 
‘Bevel Siding — be 2 - 
% ~~. apne ‘ 50.00 48.75— . ‘ .56-— 
: As vce3 cS BROO ee See re 38.75— 41.75+  42.30— 
Factory Buyers og Bee > 28.00 27.50 coe 40.00 sds Bis 
Buy your lumber from 2 i asic Drop. Siding anee aide 34.68— 
. . t : t x re) i aed . . 5 — 
“ specialist in factory stoc coun 80.00—— eet a. ot 31.75— 36.004. oa 
nie :00-+ : "9 ; .. 87. 
A L I F oO R N I A 36.66+ 35.50+ 36.75+ Bf, 36— au ¢ re 7 - i 
wows 25.25 S'saiece een yo a ‘ me 28.37— 
e e Finish s 3.50+  $2.62- 
; 32.50+ 84.00+ 33.62+ 
White Pine . anne wong: ae, ed nee: 83.75— $4.00+ $4.87 +. 
8 = TORS cee ee 76.50 ee ae . ween oe 
eens ane 34.25— 85.00+ 33.044 
Box, Shop and Clears 1x8” ae a ee ee 35.50+ 36.004 38.27 
meee 1x5 and 10”. 88.75+ 80.00 ae: oes 36.00— 35. 
a specialty at our mills. 85.50— 82.00 eee ee 
Tell us your needs today. Perel to ie": 85.00 pe 
CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. as a gr etes 97.50— ... tease 
Sawmill at General Office: ” 
Loyalton, Cal. RENO, NEVADA po tall Surfisced: BROOT seees 96.00 
= 3208: 00: 22" 5s 
1x4” 3 o'sps 
1x6” aaa eie 5 
ge axdie.¥, 10’ , 
SEATTLE 1x5 and 10”. No.3, xi" ont 
“agit ge RE rrr 
ae 12 2x4 to 12”. 
5/4x5” & 10” ‘Lengteer Timbers 
3 age a No, 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
3x4 to 12” and under: 
y 6/4 & 8/4x6". e oe 41.25— Ma 41.27+ 
O74 & t/ton” Qyeceeeeee <a. 44.00— 
* Samal 98.80 12" ieee ree z 51.75 + bg 49.00+ 
6/4 & 8/4xi2” 9850+ 95.004 : ee ee ere. eats nd sree 
Seene © Bafonca: Jeanov nea : paras es 
126° to 12°00. 62. 66.00 Beers bicia Shortleaf Timbers 
on coeee : sees sees seeee esas No.1 S4S, 20’ & under: 
ed ( ie ar _ See SI ge5o= baits: saent. cae 
= and 10 soos ° a 45.00— 
13 and até Plaster Lath 
1 ling 3x4 to 12”. 86.00 . No. 1, %", 4’ 5.00— —_7.00 6.18 6.25 
"Casing and Base No yA 3%”, 4 sos. 4,40— one oe 
B&better: 
and 6”... 84.75 91.654 9268+ | 4 os gy Byrkit Lath 
ing es” 8 and 10”... 84.50— 91.50— 93.19+ | & Bnd ior: # sushi oe 
Jambs 12 & longer 33.50 32.00 
made from one of the finest stands xf and 6". 91.50 53.50 91.85 ae Car Material 
of Red Cedar Timber in the State 1%, 1% & iA tte gecesi 
Washi 2x4 & 6”. - 95.50 106.23 etter, 
of Washington. 9 and 18 75.50 “a 85.00 
Fencing, $1S 10 and 20’ 85.75 akan 80.00 
seg; tetra 64.00 50.93+4 49.89 ae 18 65.00 
> ther lgts. d 3 . 89— an 4 5. bee 70.00 
Panama Cedar Siding 1x6”, 16’. RE 51.86 10, and 20’ 61.50 eoca 65.00 
: os ae : ’ woo neh gts. 65.65 49.00— 51.72 Saepeats 53.00 a caves 
in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 2 (all ‘Tengths): 6" i de ,. suits ‘ 65.00 
and perfectly manufactured. “hee ae a os 5 one 55.00 
No Gait iéheths) > 28.004 90.824. Random. likiaite P 31.00 
Ee? Oe aes ee ae eeere be 
Panama Shingles ae eee ee ; Car Decking 
: Boards, 818 or S28 aS S28; &. 
are full thickness, the butts are No.1,1x6 to 12” 6o— aie or 20°. ... 42.00 . oo 
ementh ene oeen- sak the pouting is it, Je lgts. 66.00 66.004  47.00— 45:73 S48, Sq.B&S aac 
er lgts f . : 73 — , Sa. 
very carefully done. 1x10”,14 &16’ ..... SKE Te 54.784 8”, 34 to 36’ 50.00 eas sacek 
ther lets. 68.00+  65.25+ 45.88— 50.974 REESE & 53.00 ie ee 
P Ca ae Nother lets 78.004 S800 BEHD+ SaUe® | up to Bek ROD wees sane 
er z a ‘ p to 9”, 
i RiteC fe Tn vd ; 7” No, 2 (all 10 to 20° }: saa rip 3f 19,88" 50.00 82,00 ; “5 
“UOT nS, x6 to oeeee ys ecece veece Pp "s e 
ead - — 1x8” ae 5.50—  84.88+  32.7i— 84 to 36’ 54.50 
«ice 36.00¢. 870— a7i0+ Sage— | ~? a ’d'se sr.s0 62.00 
P x12” eine x 5 ° oO 6 5 aston eovee 
Weheae Son patons No. 8 (ail lengths) Up to 14”, 
and full particulars 1x6 to 12”... 25.50— wes rae 84-to 36’ 65.00 wie — phiivs 
1x8” eeeeeet ai $6.90-- ea 29. (82-4 88 to 40’ 70.00 Reiss Seat Ae 
| RES AS 5 hee 00— 
ad = eee 1 oe ; 25.484 Stringers 
O n Cc aster No. 4, all widths ae net, ye & 8x16 eee 
and lengths ..... 46:96 15.00 BB°.. eee 70.00 . : 
Shingle Co., Wan’ gs ws ong se 
Wash. No.1, 1x8”, We x8”, 8’, 
£ “8 Te icy ee! SOI Ls... 49.24— nag Bay OT pa teres 56.86 
Other Igts. ..... 55.50— 48.75 50. S14 0.18q.H&S ..... teens eee 
1x10”,14&16’ ..... apes areas 54.25 Longleaf gr Block Stock 
Other igts. ..... seca venge 54254 No. 18qa.B&8 ..... wees seen 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 53 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—The northern pine market 
shows every element of strength. Altho retail 
demand as a whole remains quiet, there is a 
large demand from industrial sources which 
keeps stocks moving as freely as the car situa- 
tion will permit and which hold prices very firm. 
Proluction is still limited on account of a short- 
age of woods labor, but it is expected that such 
labor will-become more plentiful after the har- 
vesi, enabling the mills to operate more fully. 
Manufacturers and distributers alike see a large 
demand ahead, both from retail and industrial 
sources, and every effort is being made to in- 
crease production. 


New York, Aug. 17.—While the demand is more 
or less irregular, the available supply of stock 
is small and the result is a general steadiness 
in price. Stocks among yards are limited and 
wholesalers report some difficulty in getting 
lewer grades. Considering the prospective 
building demand, there is every reason to look 
for higher prices in a short time. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 16.—While retail trade 
is very slow, there is some improvement in 
wholesale demand, due mainly to an urgent de- 
sire to get shipments made before the increased 
freight rates take effect. Few manufacturers 
are in a position to guarantee such shipments, 
having a heavy run of orders ahead that are 
waiting for cars, but the car supply is showing 
a little improvement. Large buyers are placing 
some orders judiciously to protect them against 
a lumber famine held possible this fall owing 
to the lack of-cars to move western stock and 
the limited supplies at northern pine mills. 
Prices are strong and are showing no movement 
either way. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—The better grades of 
northern pine are scarce and strong and the 
wholesalers are having difficulty in obtaining 
enough to meet the wants of the trade. Com- 
mon lumber is also in light supply, tho the de- 
mand for it, as well as for the lower grades, is 
not up to the average for this time of year. 
Prices are holding rather firm thruout the list 
and some dealers are showing a desire to add 
to their assortments before the new freight 
rates take effect. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Aug. 17.—Business is dull and stock 
is offered in sufficient volume to keep prices $6 
to $8 off. Yards buy sparingly and the reluctance 
on the part of builders in getting their contracts 
under way accounts for the inclination to hold 
oft buying for the present. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—For dimension de- 
mand continues dull. Orders are of small size 
and business_is not well distributed. Prices are 
generally, base, 8-inch, $60; 9-inch. $61; 10-inch, 
$62; 12-inch, $64. Random business is in gen- 
eral unsatisfactory. Prices are: 2x3 to 2x7, $47 
to $48; 2x8, $50 to $52; 2x10, $55 to $56; 2x12, $56 
to $57. The board market is a bit weak, tho 
supply is light and stocks are getting low. Cov- 
ering boards sell at $48 te $50, and matched, 
eastern clipped, from $57 to $60, with conces- 
sions to even $55 occasionally. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 16.—Dealers report 
& more active market for poles in this terri- 
tory, due largely to the fact that Inland Em- 
hire producers are unable to get cars to ship 
into this section in any quantity. There is 
an easy sale for all poles suitable for rural 
transmission lines. Post business continues 
Siow and retail yard buyers for the most part 
Scem satisfied to wait and pay higher freight 
rites, rather than stock up now before they 
‘Ow what the fall demand is going to be. How- 
ver, there has been some buying due to the im- 
rending rate advance. 


HARDWOODS 


__Chicago, Aug. 18.—The local hardwood situa- 
tion remains pratically unchanged. However, 
‘here have been more inquiries from industrial 
sources in circulation during the last week or 

n days, and in the expectation that these will 
“evelop into actual business the market exhibits 
more steadiness. Prices on low grades are still 
‘weak and declining somewhat, but those on up- 
Pers are firm according to recent levels, and in 
Some cases actually show a stiffening. 


P Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 16.—Dealers here re- 
Port a good demand for box material and other 


low grade hardwood. Outside of that there is 
not much feature to the market. Wholesalers 
have a good many unfilled orders on their books 
and owing to the limited car supply are filling 
them but slowly. Prices are steady at the lower 
levels reached some time ago. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—There is a large 
volume of inquiry in the hardwood market, but 
few orders are being placed beyond immediate 
requirements. Buyers show considerable cau- 
tion in doing business with prices inclined to 
weakness all along the line. There is a big line 
of inquiry out for railroad stock of all kinds, 
also a good inquiry for ash from eastern buyers. 
Gum is in poor demand and continues very 
weak. There is a good demand for elm, but 
the items wanted are not what the mills have. 
Hickory is moving at a fair rate. Other items are 
lagging. The box factories are not taking much 
stock and the furniture factories also have 
slowed up. Yard demand for finish material is 
quite slow. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 17.—There is very little 
change in the hardwood market. While box 
manufacturers, usually heavy buyers of gum 
and other hardwoods for making boxes, are do- 
ing a very large business this summer, they 
are not buying any hardwoods. What they are 
doing is using southern pine because of the 
lower price at which this wood is being offered. 


New York, Aug. 17.—There is little change in 
the hardwood market, from the standpoint of 
both export and domestic observation. Prices 
are substantially under quotations of a month 
ago, but are held on a stable basis. Consumers 
purchase only as their contracts require stock, 
and the result is a tendency to restrict pur- 
chases to current needs. Orders placed on this 
basis show up well in the aggregate. 


Buffalo, N. Y-., Aug. 17.—The hardwood pro- 
ducers are endeavoring to book a good number 
of orders in advance of the new freight rates, 
but the interest shown among purchasers is 
not widespread. Business is generally called 
quiet and it is not expected to recover much 
until next September, when orders usually be- 
gin to show some increase. Prices are not show- 
ing any weakness, but in-some cases are firmer. 
Industrial plants are not running as strong as a 
few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—The market is not 
as firm tho it really can not be called weak. 
There have been a few concessions, brought 
about by lessened output of factories consum- 
ing hardwoods and by the car shortage. Con- 
sumers are disinclined to stock up. Furniture 
and piano makers are not seeking new stocks. 
Demand has certainly slackened. Prices cur- 
rent here are: FAS inch oak, quartered, $275 
to $285; plain, $180 to $195; ash, $190 to $200; 
beech, $145 to $150; basswood, $150 to $160; red 
birch, $200 to $205; birch, sap, $180 to $190. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 16.—The hardwood trade 
is showing more strength in every way. There 
is a better market tone and prices as a whole 
show an upward tendency, altho there is still 
a rather wide range in quotations and some 
manufacturers and jobbers are quoting low 
prices in order to move stocks. The advance 
in freight rates is stimulating orders. Buying 
is equally distributed between yards and fac- 
tories with the last having the edge on the bus- 
iness. Factories making implements, vehitles 
and boxes are the best buyers. Some orders 
are now being placed by furniture factories, but 
this business is still slight. Retail stocks are 
spotty. Shipments are still delayed by car 
shortage and embargoes. Building operations 
show an improvement with the releasing of 
some money for home building. Prices are 
firm. Quartered oak firsts and seconds at the 
Ohio River sell at $255; No. 1 common at $170; 
and No. 2 common at $115. Plain oak prices 
are: Firsts and seconds $180; No. 1 common, 
$130; No. 2 common, $80; and No. 3 common, 
$42. Poplar is showing strength especially in the 
lower grades. Chestnut and ash are firm. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 16.—A slight improve- 
ment continues to be in evidence, but it can not 
be said to have taken on a more pronounced 
form. The mills are not disposed to rush opera- 
tions, tho some of the plants are busy enough. 
Scarcity of railroad cars continues to interfere 
with the distribution and has resulted here and 
there in further accumulations of stocks, caus- 
ing talk of curtailment. The foreign move- 
ment is still very moderate. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 16.—There is a some- 
what better tone to the hardwood market, but 
business remains dull and listless. The buy- 
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ing is still for immediate needs only, there be- 
ing no disposition to stock up seen in the pres- 
ent inquiries. Manufacturing consumers are 
not ordering anything unless they have to. The 
yards are ordering only enough to keep their 
stocks in fair shape. Railroad: conditions are 
slightly improved, there being a somewhat 
freer car supply in certain sections. Transit 
time is generally shorter and deliveries are 
much more satisfactory. Production is going 


ahead at a fair rate and is gradually creeping 


up on demand. Stocks at the mills are more 
representative than they have been for many 
months. The price situation is unchanged. In 
some instances concessions are obtainable, but 
as a rule quotations are being well maintained. 


HEMLOCK 

Chicago, Aug. 18.—The hemlock market has 
strengthened considerably, chiefly as a result of 
the recent increases in the prices of southern 
pine and of the western woods, which for some 
time have been selling so low that hemlock could 
not compete with them. During the last two 
weeks there has been a large increase in or- 
ders, but most of them stipulated shipment be- 
fore Aug. 26, when the new freight rates take 
effect; and if this requirement can not be con- 
formed to the manufacturers expect some can- 
celations. However, the country trade looks 
quite promising, and the hemlock mills count on 
a brisker market henceforth, notwithstanding 
freight increases. 


New York, Aug. 17.—The market is feature- 
less and there is little new buying in evidence. 
Nothwithstanding some strengthening in other 
lines, the general building situation does not 
seem to warrant any increase in hemlock orders, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Hemlock is being 
held at $55 base by the Pennsylvania mills and 
stocks offering are not large. Western hem- 
lock is selling for a little less than that from 
Pennsylvania. Prices are so much above those 
on southern pine that the trade is not large, tho 
some builders are sticking to hemlock. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—Hemlock is not mov- 
ing rapidly, tho there is not much of it on hand 
and stocks in first hands are light. This is 
partly due to the competition of roofers. The 
market cannot be called firm, this is in the face 
of retailers’ much depleted stocks. Prices for 
hemlock are: eastern clipped, 10, 12, 14, 16 feet, 
$48 to $50; random, $45 to $47. Dealing is nearly 
always at the lower prices. 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Aug. 16.—There is little doing 
in the hemlock market. Business is light and 
inquiries are not such as to warrant any ex- 
pectations of an immediate improvement. Yet 
the trade believes that the fall will see a nice 
increase in the amount of business and perhaps 
some advances in prices. Transportation con- 
ditions are still adverse, but owing to the light- 
ness of orders are not so troublesome, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—Altho reports from other 
middle West centers, such as Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, tell of a vastly improved market 
for west Coast products, any change for the 
better is not apparent on the Chicago market. 
Business continues very slow, and there ap- 
pear to be no definite indications of better con- 
ditions in this territory this fall. In the mean- 
while, prices have shown material stiffening. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 14.—Fir business is some- 
what heavier, due to efforts to clean up in ad- 
vance of the new freight rates. The market is 
steady. Car supply is fully 50 percent under re- 
quirements generally, and at non-competitive 
points stringency is much more severe. Pro- 
duction is being held to a level considerably be- 
low normal, the mills being reluctant to pile 
stock under present conditions. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 14.—There is no material 
change in the markets here but much excitement 
as to what will happen after the freight rate 
increase goes into effect. For the present a 
rush ‘is on at all the mills to get as much stock 
as possible under way to escape the higher 
rate, but it can not be said that buyers went 
wild to get in their orders before the rise. 


‘Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—Both wholesalers 
and mill representatives report a better demand 
for fir and also say that prices are stiffening up 
a bit. Prevailing quotations here are around 
$35 over on vertical grain and $28 over on slash 
grain stock, with boards quoted at $11 over and 
dimension all the way from $8 to $10 over. 
There has been a good demand for transit cars 
and many buyers tried ‘to get orders in to be 
shipped before the new freight rate advance 
went into effect. It is doubtful, however, wheth- 


er a very large proportion of these orders wil] 
get out in time to benefit. Some mills are re- 
ported shut down and some others are not in 
the market. The car shortage is reported as 
acute. Wholesalers here who placed a large 
number of cars in storage last spring when the 
market was overloaded with transits say they 
have not begun to ship any of that stock yet 
and are not going to be in any hurry about it, 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—No improvement is 
noted. Some say they have more inquiry for 
flooring, however. The market remains firm, 
prices being as quoted previously: Vertical grain, 
1x4, No. 1, $88 to $89; No. 2, $85 to $86; No. 3, 
$74 tb $75; No. 2 clear partition, %x3%, $73 


to $76. 
WESTERN PINES 

Chicago, Aug. 18.—There has been a decline 
in demand for western pines during the last 
week or two. Selects remain in good demand, 
short in supply and strong in price, but shop 
has weakened somewhat and commons have not 
strengthened up any. The mills, however, scem 
to be getting a fair volume of business. 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 14.—There has been a 
bigger demand than ever this week, but the 
orders being received now will have small 
chance, in most cases, of being filled before the 
new freight rates go into effect. Most mills are 
taking care of their back orders first. The mills 
are all busy and the logging industry is going 
ahead with little if any delay. No change in 
prices is reported, 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—A fairly good 
business in western pines is reported here, there 
being demand for dimension and factory stock. 
Boards are plentiful and the price is easy, but 
selects are hard to get in any quantity and the 
prices remain very firm. The list, however, 
shows no changes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—The sugar pine mar- 
ket is strong and scarcely any good lumber is 
obtainable from the mills, while yard stocks 
in this section are down to small proportions. 
The demand is not heavy, but wholesalers find 
it easy to move anything they have available 
at a fair price. Mills are not anxious for orders. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—The redwood market re- 
mains in a fair condition, with an increasing 
industrial demand. Retail business, however, 
remains slow; but the mills have low stocks, a 
production that is still below normal, and a 
fair volume of foreign trade, and are unaffected 
pd the lack of retail demand. Prices are very 

rm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—There is not much 
demand for redwood, because of the lack of 
dwelling construction, factory buyers being 
about the only ones showing any interest in 
the market. A new list has been received here, 
the first issued in many months. Finish is 
quoted at $110.50 for 4-inch and $119.50 for 6-inch 
and siding at $64.25 for 4-inch and $66.25 for 
6-inch, on the Kansas City rate. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 16.—Inquiry is by no 
means active, but there has been no further 
contraction of demand. There are not wanting 
indications that the price decline has gone about 
as far as it will go. Box makers are in the mar- 
ket with gratifying frequency but the require- 
ments of the builders are moderate. The re- 
ceipts are ample for all current needs. 

vee ch 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—The demand is rather 
lax, tho the market is firm. No one will pay 
more than $100 for rough edge and it is offered 
by some at $98. Retailers are not overenthusias- 
tic about roofers, as they have not had ship- 
ment of those they ordered in the recent slump. 
The recent advances for roofers have been well 
maintained and the market is rather firm: 6- 
inch, $47; 8-inch, $48. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—North Carolina pine 
prices are not changing much, tho firmer than 
several weeks ago. Six-inch roofers are selling 
at_$44 regularly, tho some price cutting is being 
done where transit stock is available. The 
mills continue to make a good many offers of 
such stock and are trying to book as many 
orders as possible ahead of the new freight 
rate. The retailers are slow to respond. 


New York, Aug. 17.—Generally speaking, the 
market is dull, but there is a little more active 
inquiry and some wholesalers are of the opinion 
that the market is beginning to move into a 
better position. Orders are hard enough to get 
and there is a continued irregularity in prices. 
Stocks are fairly freely offered, : 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—The Chicago market is very 
dull, with a small volume of industrial busi- 
ness and hardly any orders from retail yards. 
On the other hand, the mills are suffering acute- 
ly from car shortage which limits their produc- 
tion as well as their shipments, and most local 
distributers have been instructed by their con- 
nections either to “lay off’ entirely or to go 
very slow in booking business. Regular lists 


have been withdrawn, and distributers in many ° 


cases must confine their efforts to small special 
lists received from time to time. 


St. Louls, Mo. Aug. 16.—While there has been 
a good demand for southern pine the last week, 
offerings of transit cars have been greater than 
that demand, with the result that prices have 
been a little weaker. Movement of freight has 
been faster, and it has been found necessary to 
make some reductions in prices in order to avoid 
holding cars at reconsigning points on demur- 
rage. Mills are declining to enter any new busi- 
ness for mill shipment except subject to the ad- 
vance in freight rates. It is reported that the 
market has been flooded with 2x6 and 2x8 No. 2 
and better S&E, while there has been a very 
good demand for these items in the No. 1 grade. 
No. 2 boards 1x6 and wider and 4-inch No. 2 
flooring are in good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—There has been 
a strong demand for southern pine in transit, 
but not many cars have been offered. Where 
buyers failed to obtain transits, they have sought 
to get promises of shipment before the freight 
rate advance, but without much success. Cur- 
rent demand is reported very good and as large 
as the mills want. Country yards are the read- 
iest buyers and industries are taking a good 
share. The city demand, however, is very slack. 
The railroads are sending out large inquiries 
and it is expected that they will place some 
heavy orders, as much of the stock wanted is 
car repair and building material. Prices remain 
at about the same level as for several weeks, 
tho reported firmer and likely in several cases 
to be advanced before long. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 16.—Bookings by the 
southern pine mills during the last week made a 
substantial gain over the week previous. Also 
in the matter of shipments there was a marked 
betterment, in spite of the fact that only 55 
percent of the cars called for were supplied by 
the railroads. Output of the pine mills, as rep- 
resented by 149 subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association, was just on a par with that 
of the preceding seven days. Prices have been 
fairly steady. 





New York, Aug. 17.—The general impression 
is that the summer vacation period is exerting 
its full influence on orders and that little can be 
expected for the next couple of weeks. There 
is a decided feeling of hopefulness and in some 
quarters a smart response in prices is noted. At 
the same time there is a general disposition not 
to stock up, at least until the fall building de- 
mand begins to shape itself more definitely. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—The market is posi- 
tively dull. Retailers are finding their own 
stocks too heavy and are cutting prices. The 
market remains steady, however. Flooring and 
partition are selling hardly at all yet there are 
no reductions in mill prices. The roofers are a 
little higher and recent advances are main- 
tained, but. demand is not heavy. Prices are: 
Flooring, A rift, $119 to $125; B rift, $109. to 
$120; C rift, $94 to $110; partition, B&better 
%x3%, $83 to $88; B&better flat, $77 to $82; No. 
2 common rift, $63 to $68. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—But little activity is 
shown in the southern pine trade and inquiry 
has dropped to small proportions. Retailers do 
not appear to be greatly concerned over the 
higher freight rates, and the only effect thus 
far is an increased amount of offerings on the 
part of the mills. But buyers say they will go 
ahead cautiously until they see improvement in 
building, 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 16.—The demand for 
longleaf pine is by no means large. Yards are 
not stocking up, because they feel that the range 
of the quotations is too high, while the mills 
Say that on account of the high cost of man- 
ufacture they can not make reductions. Of- 
fers of stocks are frequent, and some of the mills 
are preparing for a shutdown. The assort- 
ments held here are limited. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 16.—More steadiness has 
developed’ in the southern pine trade in Ohio 
territory. -While retailers are still slow in plac- 
ing orders, inquiries are more numerous and 


orders are also coming in better. It is believed 
that the advance in freight rates is one of the 
causes for the better tone. Retail stocks are 
lighter than usual for the time of the year. One 
of the worst features is the car shortage, which 
is holding up deliveries. Mills still have large 
orders which they can not ship and many are 
not taking additional orders under present condi- 
tions. Prices show more firmness and there is 
not such a wide range as prevailed several weeks 
ago. Flooring and finish are probably the 
strongest items, altho No. 2 boards are also sell- 
ing well. - 


Cincinnatl, Ohlo, Aug. 16.—There has been 
some improvement in the southern pine move- 
ment, due in a measure to the coming increase 
in freight rates. This has had a quickening ef- 
fect on the transit car business. Commission 
men with cars rolling are having no trouble dis- 
posing of them before they reach their primary 
destination. Prices are steady.. There has been 
some indications of an attempt to advance the 
market but these attempts have not got far 
and most business is being transacted at the 
prevailing levels. Car supply is still spotty. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 16.—Cypress prices 
continue firm, the volume of orders also re- 
maining at a high mark. The car shortage has 
not appreciably affected the cypress trade, as 
the mills are receiving between 60 and 80 per- 
cent of the cars they are asking for. Milling 
conditions too are good, the weather excellent 
and all the saws humming. 





Chicago, Aug. 18.—There is a larger number 
of inquiries for cypress in circulation, mostly 
from industrial sources and for special stuff, but 
otherwise the market remains as it was. No 
yard business has made its appearance. Prices 
remain firm according to previous levels. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—Cypress is very firm 
and demand is fair. Manufacturing consumers 
furnish the bulk of the demand. Car shortage 
has caused a slight falling off in sales. Prices 
current are: FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to 
$165; selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; 
aaa 1 shop, 4/4, $96.50 to $101.50; 8/4, $118 to 


New York, Aug. 17.—Stocks are scarce, but 
it can hardly be said that there is any insistent 
demand for what cannot be obtained. There is 
a better inquiry, but wholesalers believe that 
some inquiries are merly feelers. While there 
is a heavy prospective demand in sight, it 
develops very slowly, and this is apparently what 
causes consumers and yards to hold off, be- 
cause it is a well known fact that the market 
is not in a position to handle anything like a 
normal fall cypress demand. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 16.—Cypress is about 
holding its own, with the sellers more active in 
circulating lists, but with no changes of note to 
be recorded. While the inquiry is not large, 
some stocks are always in demand. The mills 
appear to be in a fairly strong position; at least 
they are not holding out concessions of conse- 
quence. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 16.—The cypress mar- 
ket is quiet and little business is being trans- 
acted. There is some inquiry, indicating a pos- 
sible fall resumption of building. The manufac- 
turing consumers are ordering for their immedi- 
ate necessities only. The price situation is un- 
changed, there being no fluctuations of moment 
in quotations, 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—The freight ad- 
vance stirred up cypress buyers and a good 
‘many orders were placed in the hope that ship- 
ment could be made before the advance was ef- 
fective. City and country yards were both eager 
to get in under the wire. Factory trade also 
was stimulated. Prices remain firm over the 
list, tho lath show some signs of weakening a 
little. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—The cypress market is 
holding firm owing ‘to the higher freight rates 
as well as to the lack of stock or of cars at 
many of the mills. The trade is inactive, as the 
building business shows little life and few buyers 
are willing to take on any stock ahead. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Aug. 16.—There is a slight 
recovery in the cypress trade, due to better buy- 
ing on the part of retailers. Dealers’ stocks 
are low, and in some instances lower than ever 
before, so a number of orders are being booked 
for immediate shipment. Receipts are small 

owing to car shortage and embargoes. 
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be such an opportunity. Supply will soon be gone. 
Also 20,000 pairs Russett Army shoes slightly worn, neatly re- 


red and repolished, Mail $1.00 for pair sh . 
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KINGSLEY ARMY SHOE Co. 
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Cultivate Farmer 
; Trade , 


and get better ac- 
quainted with their 
needs while doing 
their grinding with a - 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


Our mill in your yard will attract farmers 
who have rye,corn, buckwheat, etc., to grind. 
While grinding you can talk lumber and 
occasionally seli a “Monarch” outright. 


Send for catalog today. 
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No matter how large or small 
your trade area may be you'll find 
this flooring a good business stim- 
ulator and of a quality that will 
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Those Home Builders 


right now by checking over your stock and get- 
ting in a good supply of our trade - building 
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make new customers permanent 
customers. Anticipate your fu- 
ture needs now, and then rely ~ 
upon us for 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 





Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us. 
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No More Dull Times 
For Lumber Dealers 


saving features of our 


make a good profit. 
mplete details and catalo; 


Here’s a new profit maker to keep your yard men 
busy and increase your lumber sales. Farmers are 
quickly interested in the time, labor and money- 


Combination Hay Rack 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


We furnish you with the “A-P”’ Special Hardware for makin: 
this combination bed and you sell it direct to farmers or in d 
seasons your men can build these beds for you. Either way you 








Co howing jous profitabl 
side-lines for lumber dealers will be sent you free on request. 


Allith-Prouty Company, p,Rii24in. 














SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—The shingle market con- 
tinues weak, with very little demand and sup- 
plies forthcoming regularly. Prices on red cedars 
this week are $5.76, Chicago basis, for stars, and 
$6.76 for clears. The lath market has shown no 
change. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—There is not much 
demand for lath from local retailers. From out- 
side points there is some demand. The 1-5/8- 
inch sell at $9.75 to $10, tho there have been 
sales as low as $9.50 and even $9. The 1-1/2- 
inch sell from $8 to $9. Shingle demand is very 
quiet. The market is fairly steady. The white 
cedars sell per square at $8 to $8.50 for the ex- 
tras and $7.50 to $8 for the clears, most of the 
dealing being at or near the lower prices. The 
reds are steadier. Demand is not heavy. Prices 
range from $7.05 to $8. Clapboard business has 
not started up yet. Furring demand is slow, 
and the 2-inch sells at $49 to $50. 





Baitimore, Md., Aug. 16.—Some concessions 
in shingle prices are reported, but the H. B. 
Short cypress stocks are still held at $27 or 


, 


$27.50 for 6 by 20 hearts, with saps at $21, despite 
the fact that the local requirements are not 


_large. Lath prices have shown no important 


changes. Southern pine lath are quoted at $9, 
with spruce at $12.50, tho some sales are alleged 
to have been made for less, and with cypress at 
$14. Stocks are not extensive and the market 
is not under pressure. 
——- 

' Seattle, Wash., Aug. 14.—A freight rate flurry 
has braced up the shingle market to an appre- 
ciable extent, with both stars and clears firm 
and higher as the week ends. There is little 
change in conditions at the mills. Car supply 
continues aggravating. Quotations: 


Stand- Standard Rite- 
ard M Square Grade 
Extra stars..... - 4.25@4.50 3.85@3.95 3.95@4.00 


Extra clears.... 5.25@5.50 4.75@4.90 4.85@5.00 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Not much trade is 
reported in shingles, tho the market is stronger, 
due to the fact that the number of transit cars 
is small and some bidding has occurred where 
shingles were wanted for immediate use. Extra 
clears are quoted at $7.10 and stars at $5.80. 
The higher freight rates are expected to result 


in stronger prices in shingles from now on, wun- 
less the manufacturers get overactive. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17.—The shingle ma»- 
ket is showing firmness, with increased demand 
and light shipments. Buyers are taking cars as 
fast as offered in order to save freight. Stars 
are quoted at $4.40 and clears at $5.40, Coa:t, 
on the old pack basis. The demanding for siii- 
ing is light, neither city nor country yards bu~- 
ing. Demand for lath also is light and prices 
on fir and séuthern pine are weak. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 16.—The shingle mar- 
ket is dull and uneventful. There is very littie 
demand and the trade is not pushing matters 
with any vigor. There is a fair business in lath, 
Inquiries indicate that considerable fall business 
is in prospect, but these have not developed into 
any extensive buying as yet. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 16.—The price for shin- 
gles (Pacific coast base) is $5.50 for clears and 
$4.50 for stars. Prices are quoted subject to 
ability to ship before Aug. 25, when the new 
rates are effective. There is very little buying, 
even in face of the rate advance. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 16.—Wholesalers here 
say their orders from territory east of Chicago 
are showing up well and make up somewhat for 
the quiet trade in this immediate territory. 
Prices are strong with a little upward tendency. 
Stocks in storage are small and these will be at 
a premium as soon as the new rates go in ef- 
fect. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 16.—There is a stronger 
demand for shingles in central Ohio territory 
and as a result prices -have advanced approxi- 
mately 50 cents a thousand. Dealers are buy- 
ing more actively as their stocks are low and 
fall building operations promise to be _ brisk. 
Red cedar shingles, clears, are selling in the 
neighborhood of $7.75 and $8.00. Receipts are 
still small because of car shortage and embar- 
goes. The lath trade is quiet and prices con- 
tinue low. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 16.—Prices have been 
fairly firm and the demand for shingles and 
lath just steady enough to indicate a comforta- 
ble volume of building and repair work. There 
has developed recently a special demand for 
cypress shingles from some sources that but a 
few weeks ago were asking for “shingles.” 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—The slack cooperage 
supply is still deficient, especially in hoops. The 
lack of wood hoops led to a big demand for those 
made of wire, and the price of the latter has 
been boosted greatly within the last few weeks. 
It is going to be difficult to get enough hoops or 
staves to take care of the apple barrel de- 
mand this fall, and barrels are now selling as 
high as $1.50. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Aug. 17.—The Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Co. has closed deals on several hundred 
acres of timber lands in the vicinity of the 
“Breaks’’ of the Big Sandy, Pike county. The 
timber will be bag at once, mills being in- 
stalled. The Sandy Valley Lumber & Coal Co. has 
purchased hardwood timber on Elkhorn Creek and 
will develop. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Aug. 17.—A precedent es- 
tablishing the right of coal land companies to the 
timber on the surface a coal and ‘mineral 
rights owned by them was set in the ruling of 
Judge J. C. Pritchard, of the Circuit Court of Ap- 

als for the fourth district, Bpon applications for 
njunctions at Asheville, N. C. Injunctions were 
Ganted by Judge Pritchard in the cases of the 

nited Thacker Coal Co. against L. D. Varney, 
Seph and Sabra Stam, and U. M. Connolly. All of 
the suits originated in the southern district of 
West Virginia. The United Thacker Co. sought to 
enjoin the defendants, owners of surface overlying 
certain coal lands owned by the corporation in 
Mingo county, from cutting and removing timber 
from the surface. The company alleged that the 
timber is needed for the economical development 
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face of timber which is required for development 
of the coal underlying the tract. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—E._H. Elsberry 
Lumber Co. moving the De Witt Lumber Mill to 
West Lovell, on Cash River, near Pine Bluff. 

CONNECTICUT. Union City—Naugatuck Lum- 
pur & Coal Co. changed name to Naugatuck 
Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—Monger Lumber & Coal 
Co., succeeded by Home Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Lyons and _ Penalosa—Houston- 
Doughty Lumber Co. bought yards of Anawalt- 
Campbell Mercantile Co. and will operate. 

KENTUCKY. North Pleasureville—Fred G. 
Jones Lumber Co., sold to Pleasureville Supply 
Go. 

MICHIGAN. South Lyon—Charles E. Sprague 
sold to United Lumber & Supply Co.; Cc. L. 
Bailey, Manager. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Badger Lumber 
€o.: hy, - yards taken over by Badger Lumber 
& Coal Co. 

Kansas City—T. R. Early has sold retail yard; 
continues wholesale business. 

NEBRASKA. Oakland—Samson, Swanson Co. 
sell building material line to Holmquist Grain 
& Lumber Co. and grain, coal and live stock 
business to William S. Swanson, and are closing 
up the partnership. 

NEW YORK. Bainbridge—Ireland & Clark 
succeed W. R. Proutey. 

OHIO. Yellow Springs—Welch Lumber Co. 
sold to J. W. Fry, of Dayton. . 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes Barre—A. Ryman 
& Sons succeeded by E. F. Ryman Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Denison—Hanna Bros, sold to Steger 
Lumber Co. 

Eastland—Producers Lumber Co., of Tulsa, 
Okla., changing place of business in Texas from 
Fort Worth to Eastland, 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—Newport News 
Lumber Co. succeeded by R. Lee Davis & Sons. 

WISCONSIN, Wausau—Heineman Gorman 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Heineman Johnson 
Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cranbrook—Simon Tay- 
lor and associates, of Cranbrook, owners of the 
Yahk Lumber Co., with plant at Wasa, have 
disposed of their holdings to W. T. Lovering 
& Co., lumber wholesalers of Toronto. The 
plant has a capacity of 60,000 feet in ten hours. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Bessemer—Coston-Riles Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Consul—George Hopper Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 
FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Cypress Creek Lum- 
ber Corporation, incorporated. 
_ GEORGIA, Cornelia—Farmers’ Hardware Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; will carry hard- 
ware, paints, building materials, lumber and 
farm implements. 
_ILLINOIS. Galena—Triangle Log & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; cutting wal- 
nut exclusively. 
_INDIANA. Marion—Marion Housing Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $300,000. 
Martinsville—Davis Cooperage Co., increasing 
capital from $75,000 to $150,000. 
_ Spencer—Indiana Wood Products Co., increas- 
ing capital from $80,000 to $100,000. 
KENTUCKY. Barbourville—Coal Spring Coal 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans—Sanford-Bodge 
“Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $100,000. 
, MICHIGAN, Bergland—Bergland Lumber Co., 
*ncorporated; capital, $400,000; will sell lumber 
and other forest products. 
Chelsea—Central Fibre Products Co., incor- 
orated; capital, $7,500; to manufacture lumber 
id paper products, 
Detroit—Northeast Lumber Co., increasing 
Routh ee Ml A to $80,000, 
\ yon— imiber . 
a nited Lui & Supply Co., 
porated Sepia 06,000" sala os lt 
he ; Capital, » > Mov 
“Ivers to Kalamazoo. ee ee 
_ NEBRASKA, Franklin—Franklin Lumber Co. 
‘neorporated; capital, $100,000. nin 


oc EW YORK. BrookylIn—Brooklyn Moulding 


Co., incorporated. 

a NORTH CAROLINA. Saluda—Saluda De- 

velopment Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Zahl—Farmers’ Lumber 

om Co., incorporated. 

HIO. Westerville—Cellar Lumber C in- 

“a capital from $2,000 to $30,000." 

. AS. Saratoga—c. C. 

incorporated. pone $30, saerer Lumber Co., 

ne ASHINGTON, Colville—Williams Lake Lum- 

ie 0., incorporated; capital, $7,500. 
rest—Highway Lumber Co., incorporated; 


& 
& 


mill on Jackson’s Prairie; owned by Chehalis 
interests; R. H. Hartin, head. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Hinton—Long Bottom 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

WISCONSIN. Luxemburg—Luxemburg Man- 
ufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; 
to manufacture cheese boxes, veneer, etc. 

Stevens Point—Vetter Manufacturing Co., in- 
creasing capital from $30,000 to $150,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ILLINOIS. Galesburg—Rex Fryer is building 
a planing mill. 


MICHIGAN. Bay City—Watson & Richard-' 


son Lumber Co., completed new sawmill. Ma- 
chinery will be electrically driven. 

Emerson—George Chandler, Sten Taube and 

d. Le Due will erect sawmill on old site of 
Chesbrough mill. 

High Falls—President T. A. Panterin, of the 
Oconto Service Co., has purchased the Caulder 
holdings near High Falls and will put up a pulp 
and sulphite mill at an estimated cost of 
$1,000,000. 

OREGON. Baker—Andrew Tobin and Charles 
Salmon, of New Richmond, Wis., have pur- 
eo a site here and will erect a planing 
mill. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Chavannes Lumber 
Co., new mill completed, with modern machin- 
ery, motor driven. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Eastern Railway 
& Lumber Co., making extensive inprovements 
to plant including new dry kiln, wood bunkers, 
storage room and additional trackage. 

Pontiac—Pontiac Shingle Co. installing new 
burner at cost of $6,000. 

Toppenish—John Dower Lumber Co. will make 
extensive improvements. 

inlock—Melvin Baldwin and J. L. Brewer 
are building a shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—Vaudreuil 
Lumber Co, has purchased a shop building and 
is remodeling it into a planing mill with office 
in front part. , 

Sheboygan—American Parlor Frame Co. will 
remodel and enlarge factory to make it 75 by 
145 feet, two stories high. 

Sheboygan—Excelsior Wrapper Co. will build 


one-story addition, 150 by 150 feet, of brick and 
mill construction, costing about $35,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Orrville—Berry-Reeves Lumber 
Co.; dry kilns and planing mill destroyed by fire; 
loss, $25,000; covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Prairie View—S. L. Tripp, lumber 
and building materials; serious loss by fire. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Udell Works, manu- 
facturing furniture and woodenware, damaged 
by fire; loss, $100,000; varnish, cabinet, planing 
and veneer departments suffered heavy losses; 
major part of plant saved by sprinkler system. 

South Bend—South Bend Lumber Co., loss of 
$15,000; fire caused by dropped cigaret. 

OHIO. Bradford—Arnold & Son’s Lumber Co., 
loss by fire; $150,000. Town practically destroyed 
by incendiary. 

OREGON. Linnton—Strange Shingle Co.’s 
mill. large stock of shingles, bunkhouses and 
boarding house destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000; 
mill covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport—W. D. 
Crooks & Sons, loss by fire, $60,000; caused by 
lightning; dry kilns and contents, including 
quantity of mahogany, destroyed; loss covered 
by insurance. 

WASHINGTON, Centralia—Mill town of 
Bucoda, 10 miles north of here, destroyed by fire. 
Miil-of Mutual Lumber Co. saved by hard 
fighting, 

Highland Valley—Tiller Bros. sawmill des- 
troyed by fire; capacity, 10,000; will probably 
be _ rebuilt. 

Seattle—Fire at the Specialty Lumber Co.’s 
plant destroyed $10,000 worth of lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Martinsburg—Cooperage 
plant of V. H. Cazer damaged by fire; loss, 
$5,000; partly covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Eagle River—The old McKinzie 
sawmill was destroyed by fire on Aug. 7. 

Eagle River—Eagle River Lumber Co. sus- 
tained an estimated loss of $8,000 by fire on 
Aug. 8, whey lightning.struck the boiler house 
and ruined most of the equipment. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—DeWitt Lumber 
Co. plant began operation; mill being completed 
will saw 35,000 feet of hardwood daily; capacity 
will later be increased to 60,000. 

Winfrey—Amos Handle Co.’s two-lathe mill 
ready for operation. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—James E. Stark & Co., 
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A Corner of One of Our Yards 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 
Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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. C. Pine 


always a 


Good Buy 


Our Saw Mill at Arringdale 


Few woods equal N. C. Pine 
for all ‘round building needs 
and when you order from us 
you get big values. 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 


MILLS : — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phone 982 Gramercy 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 














TROY,OHIO, U.S.A. 


Trailers 
Long Heavy Loads Easily Handled 


For hauling long logs over the rough, makeshift roads of the lumber camps, or 
for hauling long, heavy timbers over city streets, the Miami Lumber and Pipe 
Trailer is the most efficient and economical hauling unit on the market. In the 
illustration below a Miami, hitched behind a light-truck, is being used.to haul 


68 foot logs out of the Florida woods. 


The Miami is built oversize and overstrength in every respect, with a margin of safety of 
over 300 per cent at every vital point. Every detail of its construction has stood the test of 
actual service in the lumber camps. Miami trailers for lumber service are built in one, two, 


three and six tons capacity. | 


Write for further 


information 


prices and name of nearest dealer 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX G L 72, TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. 











opening office at 29 North Dearborn Street; 
headquarters, Memphis, Tenn. 

INDIANA. _Laporte—Walter Plineman wil) 
open garage, lumber and coal business, 

Oberlin—Moody McCartney Lumber Co., 
new hardwood sawmill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—Wardwell, 
Goepper-McGoldrick (Inc.), organized to manu- 
facture and deal in barrels and cooperage ma- 
terials. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Frank M. Pauli Co. be- 
ginning business. 

NEBRASKA. Parks—G. J. Owens recently 
began business. 

NEW YORK. New York—Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., opening at 405 Lexington Drive; head- 
quarters, New Orleans. 

Tonawanda—Kreetan Co. leased yard and dock 
formerly operated by J. P. Mackenzie from the 
Federal Milling Co., of Lockport, and will open 
a yard there in September. 

OREGON. Portland—S. H. Newell Lumber 
Co. recently began; wholesale. 

TEXAS. Brownwood—Odell & Hester wil} 
open Oct, 1 with $15,000 lumber stock. 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—Baldwin & Brewer 
recently began; shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Park Falls—Milan R. Sutliff and 
H. H. Butts have formed a partnership under 
name of Sutliff & Butts to handle western and 
northern forest products; office First National 
Bank Building. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Douglas 
Fir Turpentine Co., establishing plant on Cortez 
Island to extract sap of fir trees and produce tur- 
pentine and by-products. 

ONTARIO. Kapuskasing—Kimberly-Clark, of 
Neenah, Wis., have obtained extensive finan- 
cial interests in the Spruce Falls Co. of this 
place which has been organized under Provincial 
charter, capital, $7,000,000. The company in- 
tends to erect a pulp and paper mill with a 
capacity of 150 tons daily. 


NOTES FROM TORONTO, CAN. 


Aug. 16.—The volume of business in the lumber 
trade in Ontario is about as large as could be 
expected in midsummer. The demand for prompt 
shipment is very insistent, probably because of the 
likelihood that there will soon be substantial in- 
creases in freight rates. White pine is holding its 
own and the demand is fair to good. There is a 
keen demand for the upper grades. It is ex- 
pected that the present levels for white pine will 
be maintained. Most Ontario mills are five to six 
weeks behind in their sawing, as a result of low 
water for the drives. Operators on the French 
River have been obliged to ask the Government to 
raise the dams in order to allow more water to go 
down the lower French. Even with the better 
water they then secured they were considerably 
delayed by head winds. Red pine is strong. 

Spruce has shown a tendency toward weakness 
lately. The market for hemlock is fair, but in- 
clined toward dullness. British Columbia fir, 
cedar and hemlock in boards and dimension are 
being shipped into Ontario at low prices and are 
causing some of the slow demand for eastern 
products. Lath are somewhat easier, but there ap- 
pears to be no accumulation at mill points. 
Shingles are holding steady, with a fair demand. 
Generally speaking, the market is quiet and fairly 
steady with a tendency to stiffen slightly between 
now and the time when increased freight rates 
come into effect. 


C. J. Brooks, eastern Canada representative for 
Timms Phillips & Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., 
who recently opened a Toronto office for the com- 
pany, will join the staff of Rose McLaurin (Ltd.), 
of Toronto and Lachine, Que., about the middle of 
September. Mr. Brooks has had a long experience 
in connection with Coast products which will be of 
much value in his new position. Rose McLaurin 
& Co. (Ltd.), specialize in British Columbia prod- 
ucts. 

L. J. Linton, who formerly covered central and 
eastern Ontario for the wholesale firm of Terry & 
Gordon, Toronto, has been appointed sales mana- 
ger for the company. A. E. Richards is taking 
Mr. Linton’s place on the road. Mr. Richards for 
the last year has been the representative at Prince 
Rupert, B. C., for Terry & Gordon. He has had 
extensive experience in the lumber business from 
the woods up, and has a record of three and one- 
half years’ service overseas. 

The Moose Lake Lumber Co,, Firstbrook Town- 
ship, West of Cobalt, Ontario, recently lost its saw- 
mill by fire. The company has about twenty thou- 
sand logs in Moose Lake and reports that it in- 
tends to rebuild as soon as possible. The loss w2s 
partly covered by insurance. 


Exrctrtc wires that touch trees may easily 


cause their death. Some beautiful shade trees 
have been destroyed in that way. 


























